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 _ TO THE a 
LADY MARQVESSE 
NEVVCASTLE 
On her Book intitled her Philoſophical, 
as and Phyſicall Opinions. _ 


WE the old Grave Philophers alive, 
How they would envy you, and all would firive 
Who firſt ſhould burn. their Books ; {ince they ſo long 
_ Thus have abuſ'd the world, and taught us wrong, 
With hard words that mean nothing ; which non-ſenſe. 
' When we have Conn'd by heart, then we commence 
- Maſters and Do&ors, with grave looks ;:and then 
| Proud, becaule think, thus we are learned men, 
And know not that we do:know nothing right, ' - 
Like blinde men now,”.led onely.by -yout fight, — 
And for diſeaſes, let the Doors look 
Thoſe worthy” learned men but in your Book, 
They'le finde ſuch news in their. art, and ſo true 
. As old Heppocrates he' never knew, my 
' Nor yet vaſt Gallez; ſo you need not ſeek 
Farther then Engliſh, to know lefle in Greek; 
It you read:this and ſtudy ir, you may _.' 
Out of dark ignorance ſce brighter Day. 


W. NEWCASTLE. 


AN 


Ns To juſttfe the 
LADY.NEWCASTL E, 
MD AND 
Truth againſt falſhood, laying thoſe falſe, and 
malicious aſperfions of her, that ſhe was 


not Authour of her'B o o x 5. 


* would willingly oo with the common, and Dun- 
= ſtable rode of Epiſtles,Gentle Readers, but finding 
<a-//| you much otherwiſe, 1 will fall to our diſcourſe 14 
Ft band, Fin ſt "tis but your envious Suppoſitzon that 

REA RY this Lady muſt have conver(t with many Scholers of 
EZ all kindes in learningwhen "tis well known the con- 
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trary, that ſhe never converſt with any profeſt Shooler in learning, 


for to learn, neither aid jhe need it, ſince ſhe had the converſation of 


her Honorable,and moſt learned Brother from her cradle;and ſince ſhe 
was married, with my worthy and learned Brother ; and for my ſelf 
T have lived i the great world a great while, and have thought of 
what has been brought to me by the ſenſes, more then was put into me by 
learned diſcourſe; for I dont love to be led by the noſe, by Autho- 
rity and old Authours, iple dixit will not ſerve my turn, 
were Ariſtotle made a more Philoſophical Bible then be ts, 
and all ſcholers to have a lruely faith in him, doth not move me to 
be of their Philoſophical churche at all, Andl aſſure you her 
coxverſation with her Brother, and Brother-1n-law, were enough 
without a miracle or an impoſs:bility to get the language of the arts, 
and learned profeſſions, which are their terms, without taking any 
degrees in Schooles. 1t 1s 70t ſo difficult a thing though they make 
mountains of mole-hills, 6 ſay they,thatthis Lady uſeth many termes 4 

Le 


the Schooles ;, but truly ſhe did iiever Impe her high-flying Phan- 
cies, with any old broken Fethers out of any univerſity; and if you 
read well, which 1s to underſtand,and look on her Poems, you will frade 
thev are all new born Phanſies, never toucht of heretofore, But for 
the rarity of the terms, or neſts of Divines, Philoſophers, Phyſict- 
ans, Geometricians, Aſtrono mers, and the reft of the Gowr.-Tr1be, as 
| one tearms them, how 1s it poſſible ſhe ſhould know them , Aud firſt 
for Drvinity, when. ſhe ſpeaks of Predeftination, Free-will, Trayſut.- 
ſt artiation,and conſubſtantiation ; truly theſe termes are not ſo hard to 
be got ty heart as to be underſtoodſince I beleeve it puzzels the, learned 
* | lo make ſeuſe of them, But I beſeech you grue this Lady ſo much ca- 
7 pacity, as to get them by heart , ſince every Tub-preacher diſcourſes 
b of them, and every ſanftified wife goſſ1ps them 13 wafers, and hipo- 
7 crtis at every Chriſtening, Next are the termes of the Philoſophers, 
, Certatnly "tis no (onjuration to concerve Atomes, 1Uiſible, and tnd:- 
Viſible bodhes, elements, earth, air, water and fire, whereof your ele- 
mentary fire under the moon 1s:much doubted of, and then you have 
but three elements, Motion 1s a difficult thing 4ndeed,to underſtand the 
« Uarietes of it,but certainly not of a body moved,that's no ſuch tra;ſcen- 
dent thing Dilation a ſpreading,Cortrattionga gathering together Ra- 
rificationthinning,and Condenſation thickung; 1 confeſſe 1n- the La- 
tine it ſeems very learned, but in the Engliſh very vulgar, there-fore 
T beſeech you grve this Lady leave to have theiwit, and the judge- 
ment to tinderſtand theſe Great no myſteries, And put the caſe now that 
this Lady ſhould zame materia prima, -and underſtand the Engliſh 
of 1t to be firſt matter, and ask her friend again what they mean by it, 
and he tells her they ſay they mean matter without form, and ſhe ſhould 
anſwer, there is no matter without ſome form, ſe materia prima are 
k two Latine words that mean nothing, An incorporeal ſubſtance 1s too 
Ms learned to be underſtood, ſo that 1s waved, Now for the termes of 
y Phyſtctans, when ſhe ſpeaks of Choler, Phlegme, Melancholy and 
[ Blood, and of Ventricles in the heart and brain, of -vernes, arteries 
: and nerves, and diſcourſes of fevers, apoplextes, coruulſions, Drop- 
ſes, and drvers other diſeaſes with thetr particular cauſes, ſymptoms 
and cures ;, how ſhould this Lady underſtand theſe terms ſay ſame > 
truly a good Farmers wife 1n the country, by ſeeing one of her ſheep 
grave my well anderſtand the tearms of moſt of theſe, and a Confta- 
les wife of a hundred in Eſſex that uſeth Phyſuck and Surgery may 
well talk of the diſeaſes, without axy great learned myſtery, they are 
ſo platz and ſo common, as none needsto conſtrue Greek tn Hippocra- 
tes or Galen for them, But would you know how we know the great 
After of theſe Phyſical terms, I am almoſt aſhamed to tell you ;, not 
that we have been ever ſickly, but by Melancholy often ſuppoſed our 
ſetves to bave. ſuch diſeaſes as we had not, and learned Phyſitians 
were too wiſe to put us out of that humour, and ſo theſe tearms coſt us 
much more then they are worth,and I hope there is no body ſo malicious, 
as to enuie our bargatn,zetther truly do 1 repent my bargain,ſince Phy- 
ſctrans are .the moſt rational men I have converſt with all, and my; 
worthy and ver 3 good friends, and truly this Lady never corverſt-with 
I | 2 alt) 
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any Phyſitzan of any diſeaſe, but what ſhe thought ſhe had her ſelf, 

neither hath ſhe corverſt with many of that profeſs:00, Now for the 

great learning of knowing the terms of Geometrictays, when this La- 

5 ay touches upon Triangles, Squares, (treles, Diameters, Circumfe- 

E : rences,( enters, lines ftraight 41d crooked &c, I will net diſſe8 theſe 

| | great myſteries, becauſe they are ſo very common, as the meaneſt under- 

EY ſtands all theſe termes, even to Joyners and Carpenters, therefore ſure- 
ly this Lady 1s capalle of them, 

Then of Aſtronomers, ſay they, when ſhe ſpeak's of the Horizon, 
Meridian, Equator,Zodiack,Echptick,Tropicks,Poles of the world &c. 
when theſe termes are underſtood thats their mearing, they are no 
ſuch ſubtilites, ſince every boy may be taught them, with an apple for 
the Globe, and the parings for the ſphears, it 2s ſo ridiculous then to 
think that this Lady cannot underſtand theſe tearms, as it 1s rather 
to be laught at, ther, to trouble ones ſelf to ayſwer, And that inuinc- 
ble Problem, the quadrature of the circle, as they call it, which 
makes me doubt that they think themſelves wiſer, for naming the 
quadrature , then ſquaring the circle, who lives that hath not heard 
of it , and who lives that ca: mes do it, and who 1s dead that hath was 
done it, and put the caſe it were done, what then > why then tis ſqua- 
red, and that's all, and that all is nothing, much ado about nothing. 
But we will leave theſe impertizent, malicious, and moſt falſe ex- 
ceptions to the Lady, and her Books, and will now begin with her 
book of Poems, examining firſt her Phzloſophy there, Thats an old 0- 3 
FR” prmon of Atomes, ſay ſome, witneſſe Democrates and many others ; © 
{1 Ts very true they have talkt of atomes, but d;d they ever diſpoſe of 
* them as they are there, or tell you what ſeveral ſorts there are of them, 
and what figure they bear, and teing joyned, what forms | 
they produce of all kindes, in all things, if you have read any | 
ſuch things before , ile be bold to burn the Book, why then : 
all theſe are new opinious, and grounded upon Reaſon, 7 ; 
ſay ſome , but they are Paradoxes, what then? I hope a Paradox 
may be as true as an old opinion, and an old opinion as falſe as a | 
Paradox, for neither the one nor the other makes a truth , either the | 
new or the old, for what is moſt reaſon & reaſonable ';, for in natural : 


Philoſophy, one opinion may be as true as another, ſince no body knows 
the firſt cauſe in nature of any thing, Then this Ladies Philoſophy 1s 
excellent, and will be thought ſo hereafter, and the truth 1s that it 
was wholy, and onely wrought out of her own brain, as there are many 
witneſſes, by theſeveral jbeets that ſhe ſent daily to be writ fair for 
the preſſe. As for her Poems, where are the exceptions to theſe > 
marry they miſſe ſometimes in the numbers and inthe rimes, It 1s 
wy well known by the copies, that thoſe faults le moſt upon the Correftor, 
NE and the Printer;but put the caſe there might be ſome ſhips 1n that kinde, 
7 # all the book damned for it, no mercy Gentlemen > when for the num- 
bers, every Schoole-boy can make them on h1s fingers, and for Rymes 
Fenner would have put down Ben, Johnſon, and yet neither the boy 
_— or Fenner ſo good Poets, No, it 7s neither of thoſe either makes, or 
Condemns a Poet, at is new born and creating Phanſies that Glort- 


fies 


fies a Poet, and 132 her Book of Poems, I am ſure there 1s excellent,and 
new Phancies,as have not been writ by any,and that it was onely writ by 
her 1s the greateſt truth in the world, Now for her Book called the 
worlds Olto, [ay ſome, how 7s 1t poſsible that ſhe ſhowld have ſuch 
experience, to write of (ſuch things ſo 5, 1 anſwer, that I living long 
in the great world, and having the varioas fortunes of what they call 
good and bad, certainly the reading of men might bring me to as 
much eaepertence as the reading of Books, and this I have. now and 
then diſcourſt unto this Lady, who hath wiſely and elegantly areſt it 
in her own way, and ſumptuouſly cloathed :t, at the charge of her own 
Phancies and expreſsions ; I ſay ſome of them ſhe hath heard from 
me, but not the fortteth part of her book, all the reſt are abſolutely her 
own -in all kindes, this 1s an 1ngenous truth, therefore beleeve it, 
As for the Book of her Philoſophical optn1ons,there is not any one thing 
222 the whole Book, that 18 not abſolutely (pun out by her own ſtudious 
phancy, and if you will lay by a little paſ$1032 againſt writers, you will 
like it , and the beſt, of any thing ſhe bas writ , therefore read it once 
or twice, not with malice to finde a little fault, but with judgement 
to like what is good, Truly I cannot beleeve ſo unworthily of any Scho- 
ler, honouring them ſo much as we both do, that they ſhould errvute this 
Lady, or ſhould have ſo much malice or emulation;to caſt ſuch falſe aſ-' 
perfuons or her,that ſhe did not write thoſe Books that go forth 1# her 
name, they will hardly finde out who elſe writ them,and I proteſt none 
; ever writ them but her ſelf;You ſhould rather incourage her, then byfalſe 
{i ſuppoſitions to let her ſee the world 1s (0 ul natured,as to beleeve fal- 
{ (boods before truths. But here's the crame,a Lady writes them,and to 1n- 
trench ſo much upon the male prerogatzve, 1s not to be forgiven; but I 
know Gown-men will be more ctuil to her,becauſe ſhe 16 of the Gown too, 
and therefore I am confident you will defend her and truth, and thus be 
undecerved, I had not troubled you with this, but that a learned 
Dofor, our very noble friend, writ is word of the infidelity of ſome 
people 232 this kinde; whatſoever I have write 18 abſolutly truth, which 
T here as 4 man of Honour ſet my hand to. 
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GRAN my Book called the worlds Olio, there are ſuch 
pe groſſe miſtakes 1n miſplacing off (hapters , and ſo 
ney many literal faulis, as my took is much diſad- 

SED vantaged thereby, | 

FRY ASfor (hapters, there are many miſplaced, for 
SF ſome Chapters that belong to that part of diſeaſes, 

are miſplaced among thoſe of natural Philoſophy, 

as one that belongs to ſleep, and three Chapters that are of the temper 
of Aire ; likewiſe another Chapter of the ſtrength of the ſoul and bo- 
dy 1s placed between the firſt and laſt part of the Commen-wealth which 
zothing belongs to 1t :' for though there 18 a ſoul and body belonging 
ro every Common-Wealth, yet not ſuch a ſoul and body as I have aiſ- 
courſt of there. 1 


Fer the ſoul of a Common-wealth is Afuall Juſtice, and in- 
oo , ks 

The ſoul of a man is (ontemplation , Reaſon, and imagina- 
Hen, Oo AD 
And the body of a Common-wealth, is the Citizens therein, and 
Magiſtrates thereof. + 


thereof. 

Likewiſe the ſtrength of a Common-wealth 18 the Laws. 

Ard the ſtrength of a mans body 18 the nerves. 
_ Likeyiſe a or copie of verſes which 15 at the latter end of the 
book, is what I intended for this book, as Letng my beloved of all my 
works, prefering it as my maſter-prece, aithough I do beleeve it will 
20t pleaſe my Readers, becauſe as I have ſaid 1 ſome of my Epiſiles, 
few take del1ght 17 the ſtudy of Natural Philoſephy, yet thoſe that de- 
light *not, or ſlight the ftudy, or d1ſpraiſe the 'work , make it not 
the leſſe rational, for reaſon will be reaſon 1n the deſpite of the moſt 
malicious detrattors or (ophſterian cenſurers, but for the faults and 
miſtakes 1n my other works , and perchance the like miſchance may 
come to theſe,and although TI know a paſsi0n cannot recal an injury 
paſt : yet ] cannnot but grieve at the misfortune, as for a friend that 


ſhould 


And the body of a man 1s the ſenſes theretn, and the members 
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ſrould be hurt or lamed by ſome unhappy accident, but if there be any 
other faults of 1naiſcretions 1n it, 1 the Author am to be parde- 
ned by reaſon | omwhat of it was writ in the dawning of my Rnow- 


ledge, and experience, and not hauing a clear light I might chance 


to ſtumble 172 dark 19norance on molehulls of errors ;, not that I accuſe 


my book of faults ; but arm my ſelf with truth againſt crabbed cenſu- 
rers, Likewiſe I do not lay all the faults in my book to the Pria- 


ters or Correttors charge,for that wouldFbe ſo great an injuſtice, as 1 


could never forgrue my ſelf for the crime, for the (hapters that are 

miſplaced are through my fault, by reaſon I (ent ſome part of it af- 

ter the book was 13. the preſſe, ana it ſeems that the Printer or cor- 

reflor not underſtanding where to place them, put them in a wrong 
lace. 

But the literate faults T lay to their charge, whereof 1 cannot chooſe 
but complatn, for 1 (ome places it 15 ſo falſly printed, as one word 
alters the ſexe of many lznes ; whereby my book 1s much, prejudiced, 
and not onely by putting in falſe words, as a coftements, for accoutra- 
ments, ungrateful for ungraceful, muſter for mafler, and the likes 
but the ſigmficancy of words, to exprejſe a ſingular for a plural; yet 
I muſt confeſſe that thrs book 1s much truer Printed then my book of 
Poems , for where this Look hath one fault, that hath ten ; for which 
I ca forgrve the Printer , and Correftor ten times eaſier then 1 did 


for the other, but ſetting aſide the faults of my bock, and complatning 


thereof, I muſt take the liberty 17 my own behalf to complain of this 
zll natured, and unbeleeving age, 11 not allowing me to be the right 
eAuthour thereof's and though it were an endleſſe work to anſwer e- 
very zdle and impertiaent queſtion, or malicious objeftion 5 for T am 
aſſured that rational, wiſe, learized, and juſt perſons will never make 
a doubt, knowing that nature hath power to temper a brata as ſhe 
pleaſeth both to recerve, retain, diſcuſs, and create, yet for truths 


| ſake I am willing to ſatisfe my worthy readers (if 1 can) although 


I ha#l thought 1 had auſwerd it 7iz my former writings, 

But to anſwer thoſe objettions that are made againſt me, as firſt, 
how ſhould ] come by ſo much experieace, as 1 have expreſſed in my 
ſeveral books to have 2 1 axſwer, 1 bave bad by relation, the long 
and much experience of my Lord , who hath trued toſee and be 1g 
many changes of fortunes, ana to coxverſe with many men of ſundry 
2411078 , ages, qualities, temper's, capacities, abilities, wits, humors, 
faſhions and cuſtomes, 


And as mary others, eſpecially wives go from church to churchfrom 
ball to ball, from collation to collation , goſſ1ping from houſe to houſe, 
ſo when my Lord admits me to his compa®y, I liſten with attention to 
his edifyyng diſcourſe, and 1 gvuern my (elf by bis Dottrine s, 1 dance 
a meaſure with the muſes, feait with the Sciences, or ſit and diſcourſe 
with the arts, | 

The ſecond w,that ſizce ] am 9 Scholer , ] cannot know the names. 
and terms of art , and the drvers and ſeyeral optmons of ſeveral Au- 
thors, I anſwer, that 1 muſt have been a natural fool if T had pot known 
and learnt them, for they are cuſtomarily taught all children from 

thets 


theiv nurſes breſt being ordinarily aiſcourſed of 18 every family that 
zs of quality, and the family from whence I ſprung are neither natu- 
ral 2dtots, nor 10n07ant fools, but the contrary , for they were rat0- 
nal,learned, unaerftandirg and wittte, x 

And when I ſaid I never corverſt an bour with profeſſed Phalo- 
ſoph ers, for tndeen 1h this age, 1 have not heard of mary which do 
profejje 1t, or as initmate acquaintance or familiar converſation 
with profe;t [c>ciers, nor {o much diſcourſe as to leara from them, for 
three & four Tiſtis do nt male an 1ntimacy, nor famltarity, nor 
can much le learizd therefrom, for Tiſiting and entertaining dif- 
cour(e, for the moſt part are either cautionary frivolous, Vain, idle, 
or as leaſt but common. and. ordinary matter, and moſt com- 
monly all Viſiting diſcourſes, are after one and the ſame manner, al- 


though the con:pany be ſeveral z but I did not ibhiak my readers 


woul: :ave beer (0 rigid as to think I excluded my busLand, brothers, 
azd the reſt of my family, neither are they profeſs Philoſophers nor 
Scholers,although they are leari.ed theretn, or to Leleeve I] was (0 
ridiculouſly foelif7, or ſo fooli)bly Tar, or ſo baſely falſe as that 1 
ſtrive to make the world to beleeve, I had all my experience and 
knowledge before I was tern, and that my natrue Language came 
by inftint, and that I was never taught my A, B, C ; or the marks 
and names of ſeveral things ;, vt 1 hope my book bath more ſpite- 
ful enemies then. faults ; for I have (aid 1n an Epiſile before the ſe- 
cond part of my Olie, that if 1 had never (een nor heard ſo much as 
I have done, ſhould aever bave been alleto have writ a book, 
Thirdly, that 1 had tckea feathers out of the Untverſities to en- 
large the wings, of my fancy ; 1 anſwer, no more then David took the 
wooll from h1s ſheeps tacks to cicaih his Poetical Phancies of” deUs- 
ons or as I may ſay tis dcvout Poe.ry wich 18 dreſt with ſimult- 
iT, FEY | 
But it hath been ki.own in ſeveral ages, that even poor Peaſents 
that hear nothing but the Laing &f ſheep :the lowing of berds, the 
crowing of cocks, and the like, aud iteir wrarnary diſcourſes of nothing 
but of their market, cr the ike, hav? teen high fiy1rg Poets, polttick 
ſtates men, wiſe Governours, prudent Sculdzers, (ubtle Phileſophers, 
excellent Phyſitians, and what wot, even to Le eloquent Orators, and 
Dine preachers, as the koly wit will make manifeſt to us, and] 
beleeve many more are mentioned 1 Uber Hiſtories of lefſe authority, 
thus we may obſerve that nature 1s Prevaleit 12 all qualities and con- 


ations; And ſince nature 1s ſo generous to diſtribute tc thoſe that. 


fertune hath caſt out, and education bath weglefed, why ſhould my 
readers miſtruſt nature ſpould Le ſparing to me, who have been honou- 
rably born, carefully bred, and wotly married to a wiſe man, from 
whom,as I have (aid in ſome of my Epiſtles, 1 my book called the 
worlds Olie, and ao here ſay again, aud again, if it will ſatisfie the 
Readers that I am my Loras Scholer, and as Ihave learat, ſo I do 
auily learn knowledge and underſianding, wit, and the purity of my 
language ; and let me intreat my Readers to be ſo juſt to me, as not to 
condemn me for an ideot by their objections and doubis,as not beleeuing 


F4 


1 am capable of lear1g, but- let me tell my Readers that what 1 
have learned fince Twas married, it 1s from my Lord, and what Thad 
learned before it was from wy own familie, as from my own brothers, 
for my father ated when 1 was young, and not from ſtrangers for 
though Ihave ſee much company, yet 1 have convert with few; and 
T take corrverſation to be 11 talking, which I have not prattifed very 
much, unle }- it be to particular friends, for naturally I am ſo wedded 
to contemplations, that many times when 1 have been 1n compazy, 1 
had not kaown one word they have (ard, by reaſon my buſie thoughts 
have ſtopped the ſenſe of my bearing ; and though I prefer the deli2bt 
of contemplation, before the pleaſure of the ſenſes, yet when the neere( 
and deareſt of my friends ſpeak, as my hasband, trothers, ſiſters, or 
their children,my affettion 18 ſuch that I grueſuch an atention to them, 
as if I bad no other thoughts but of what they ſay,or any other ſenſe but 
hearing ; but as I have (aid of the names and tearms of art, and the 
ſeveral OP1711015 of the Antients, and the aſtingut thment of the (ci- 
ences, and the like, I learned them from my neereſt and deareſt friends 
as from my own brothers, my Lords brother, and my Lord (but ha- 
wing the words and termes of art makes me not a Philoſopher) nor a 
Poet ; and if every one in juſtice ought to have a aue, then nature 
muſt have a ſhare, and truly I will zever be ſo tngrateful as not ta 
acknowledge her favours, or to belie her 1n ſaying ſhe hath not beer 
bountiful.to me, for ſhe hath given me ſuch materials, as T hope to 
build me a monumental fame therewith ; but to ſatisfie my Readers, [ 
will tell them as well as I can how I came to know, and underſtand 
paſſages , all though I never prafiſed, or were a ſpettator therein, or 
thereof ; as put the caſe my husband, or brothers ſhould tell me of ar 
Army of horſe and foot, and that two Armees encountred, and fought 
a baitle, and expreſſe the forms and figures, rancks and fiels, the flanck, 
the wings the vansthe rears,and the like, by which relation to my con- 
cert T ſee it 1m my bratn as perfeftly, as if the battle was pitcht, and 


Fought there , and my fancy will build diſcourſe therefrom, Like- 


wiſe if they ſhould tell me all the parts of aw Animal body, and how 


they are formed and compoſed, 1 concerve 1t as perfettlyto my ander- 


ſtanding as if Thad (een it diſſetted although I never ad and therefore 
may be decerved in my underſtanding, for truly I have gathered 
more by ptece-meals, then from a full relation, or a methoatcal educa- 
t:0z for knowledge; but my fancy will burld thereupon, and make 


diſcourſe therefrom, and ſo of every thing they diſcourſe of, (1 ſay 


they) that is my hushand and brothers ; For the ſingularity of my 
affe:ons are ſuch, that though T have an 4! memory, and could not 
zf 1t were for my life relateword for word of any diſcourſe, if it be 
any thing long that T ſhall hear from ſtrangers, for 1 am the _ 
repeater of a ſtory from ſtrangers, or out of a book in the world, 
when from my neer friends (eſpecially my Lord) whoſe arſcourſes are 
I:vely diſcriptions, I cannot forget any thing they ſay, ſuch deep 1m- 
preſs:0n5 their words print tn my bratn, when I cannot remember one 
diſcourſe perfetily from others, were they holy ſermons to ſave my 
cul, 
ſ B But 
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but as I have ſaid from a bare relation, I can concerve tomy think- 
ing every particular part, and paſſage, as if I were a witneſſe thereof, 
or an attor therein z but many things, although I ſhould never have 
heard of any ſuch thing, yet my natural reaſon will guide and diſco- 
wer to me, the r1ght and the truth, 

For put the caſe I ſee a watch, or any other 11vention, and none 


- ſhould tell me how it was made, yet my natural reaſon would con. 


cerve how 1t was made, ſo 1n natural things my nats.ral reaſon will 
concerue them without being any wayes 1nſtrufted 5 and (0 workin 

a brain I have that many times on (mall objefts or ſubjetts will rate 
up many (everal phancies, and opimons therein, from which my 
ahſcourſe betwixt reaſon and thoſe opintons will be proauced ; but the 
truth 1s, I have more materials to build with, then ground to build 
on, wherby they become uſeleſſe, but 1 Leleeve time will moulder them 
to duſt, or accidents, as ſuckneſſe may deſtroy them, as dropſues may 
drown them , fevers may burn them, couſumptions may waſte them, 
or griefs may wither them,or other umployments like uſurpers may throw 


 Zt out of my head, but as yet my head 1s fully populated with arvers 


0p1124085, and (0 many phancies are theretn,as ſometimes they lie like a 
ſwarm of bees in a round heap, - and ſometimes they flie abroad 
to gather honey from the ſweet flowry rhetorick of my Lords diſcourſe, 
and wax from his wiſe judgement which they work 17to a comb makin 

chapters therezn, But thoſe that make theſe and the like zdle objeftt- 
035 againſt me either have not read all my Epiſtles, and the reſt of my 
books or underſtands them not, but that 1s not my fault , hut therr 
unjuſt natures , to cenſure and condemn before they examine 
or underſiand , Nay they do in ſomethings {aulſely, ac 
cuſe, and maliciouſly break out of (ame of my Epiſtles ſome parts to 
throw againſt me, which is moſt baſe and cruel to diſmember my book 
termenting it with ſpiteful objetiions, miSforming the truth with 
falſhood : but thoſe that have notle and generous ſouls will beleeve me, 
and thoſe that have baſe and mechannck ſouls, I care not what they 
ſay, and truly 1 would not have troubled my ſelf in ftrrumg to (atisfe 
this preſent age which” 1s very cenſorious ;, but fear the future age 
wherein I hope to lzue, may be decerued, and I by falſe conſtruttions 
wronged; for I have obſerved that the 1gnorant, and malicious, do 


| ftrrue to diſturb, and obſtrutt all probable options , wittte 1ngenut- 


ties honeſt induſtry, Vertuous indeauuursharmleſſe phancies, 1nnocent 
pleaſures, and honourable fames although they become 1nfamous thereby. 
Readers 1 had forgotten to mention the wjefion, that there is no 
diſtin1on between a ſcholer, and a Philoſopher, if they mean as being 
wulgarly called both (cholers 
1 azſwer a ſcholer 15 to be learnd in other mens optntons, inventt- 
07S and ations,and a philoſopher 1s to teach other men his opinions of 
uature,and to demoſtrate the works of nature,fo that a ſcholer 1s to learn 
a Philoſopher to teach, and if they ſay there 1s no diſtzn#ion between a 
profeſt ſcholer, and a profeſt philoſopher, I am nt of their op inon ; 
for a profeſt ſcholer 132 theologie, 15 not a proſeſt Philoſopher ; for Di- 
Vines leave nature on the left hand,aud walk oz the r1ght to things ſu- 
pernataral 
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pernatural, and if they mean profeſt ſcholers, as being bred at untver- 
ſittes ( 1 anſwer) that | take 210t all thoſe that are bred at an Vurver- 
ſity, and thoſe that*are learned to be profeſt ſcholers, or thoſe that are 


» great Philoſophers to be profeſt, upleſſe they make it their profeſſion, 


as a profeſt- Dirume that hath taken Orders, or a profeſt Phyſitian 
that hath commenced Dottor, or profeſt Pleaders, or Lawyers that are 
made Barrefters, or Philoſophers, that teach Scholers , but certataly 
there are many that are very learned that are not profeſt, as being of 
that profeſs:on by which they live, 

Likewiſe an objection for my ſaying I have not read many Books ; 
but ] anſwer, for not reading of many Authors, had 1 underſtood ſe- 
veral Languages, as] do not, ,1 have not had ſo much time; had] 
zndeavoured to have been learned threin, for learntng requires cloſe 
tudes, long time, and labour, 

Beſides,our ſex takes ſo much delight tm dreſs:ng and agdorning 
themſelves, as we for the moſt part make our gowns our books, our 
laces our lines, our imbroderies our letters, and our dreſs:ngs are the 
time of our fiudie;, and 1nſtead of turning over ſolid leaves, we 
tarn our hair into curles, and our ſex 1s as ambitious to ſhew them- 
ſebves to the eyes of the world, when finely dreft, as Scholers do to 
expreſſe their learning to the ears of the world, when fully fraught 
with Authors. DO OT 
But as 1 have ſaid my head was ſo full of my own natural phan- 
cxes, as it had not roome for ſtrangers to boord therein, .and certain 
natural reaſon 1s a better tutor then education, for though education 
doth help natural reaſon to a more ſudden maturity, yet natural rea- 
ſoz was the fir # educator ;, for natural reaſon did firſt compoſe Com- 
mon-wealths, 1xvented arts, and (ciences, and if natural reaſon 
have compoſed,zzzvented and diſcoverd, I know no reaſon, but natu- 
ral reaſon may finde out what natural reaſon hath compoſedgruented, 
and diſcovered, without the help of education ; but ſome may ſay 
that education is like mony 32 put to uſe, which begets tacreaſe ; 
ſay tt 1s true, but natural reaſon 1s the principal, which without 111 
creaſe could not be, but tn truth natural reaſon, 1s both the princt- 
pal and the increaſe, for natural reaſon produceth beneficial effefts,and 
findes out the right and the truth,the wrong and the falſhood of things, 
or cauſes; but to conclude,what education bath not inftrutted me, nd- 
tural Reaſon hath infor med me of many things, 


B 2 To 


ſhall I think 1 deſerve it, if you approve not of me, but if I deſſerve 


TON 
TWO UNIVERSITIES. 
Moſt Famouſly lcarned, as 0 ew, 


PPSRIAGRR Here preſet the ſum of my works, not that T think 
DR ZN wiſe School-men,aind 12duftT1005, laborious ſtudents 
GU P) ſnould value my bock for any worth, but to recerue 

O A it without a ſe Cut» for the good 2Cour agement of 
PE our ſex , leit 1n time we ſhould grow irratio- 
77 nal as 1Giots, by the dejefiedieſſe of - our ſpirits, 

a= through the careleſſe neglefis, and deſpiſements of 


the maſculine ſex to the effemrnate, thinking it 1mpoſs1ble we ſhould 


have either learning or underſtandingwtt or judgement, as if we had 
z0t rational ſouls as well as men, audwe out of a cuſtom of dejetted- 
zeſje think ſo too, which makes as quit all all 1ndaſtry towards pro- 
fitable knowledge Leting 1mplczed onely 13 love , and pettie 1mploy- 
ments, which takes aay not ozely cur abilities towards arts, but high- 
&r capacities 1n ſpeculations, ſo as we are beceme like worms that one- 
ly live 1n the dull earth of 1£n0rance, winding our ſelves ſometimes 
cut, by the help of (ume refreſhing rain of good educations which (el- 
dom 18 given us ; for we ave kept like bivas in cages to hop up and 
clown 11 our houſes, 701 ſufferd to fly abroad to ſee the ſeveral changes 
of fortune, and the Various humors, ordained and created by na- 
turezthus wanting the experiences of nature, we muſt needs want the 
anderſtanding and knowledge and ſo conſequently prudence,a nd 1n- 
vention of men: thus by an opiniongwhich 1 hope 1s but an erromoas 
one in men, we are ſhut out of all power, and Authority by reaſoz 
we are never imployed either in cul ior marſball affaires, our 
counſels are deſpiſed, and laught at, the beſt of our atttons are troden 
down with (corn, by the over-weanns concert men have of themſelvues 
and through a diſpiſement of us. 

But I conſidering with my ſelf, that if a T1ght judgement, and a 
true underſtanding? 4 reſpeiful cruility live any where,zt muſt be 172 
learaedU pruerſities,where nature 1s beſt known,where truth 15 ofteneſt 
found, where cruility 1s moſt practiſed, and if ] finde 20t a reſent- 
ment here, | am Tvery confident 1 ſhall finde 1t no where, neither 


not 


zot Praiſe, Iam ſure to recette ſo much (ourtſhip from this ſage 
ſociety, as to bury me 1 ſilence; thus I may have a quiet grave, 
ſince not worthy a famous memory; but to lie intombed under the 
duſt of an V mrverſity will be honour enough for me, and more then 
if 1 were worſhipped by the vulgar as a Deity, Wherefore if your 
wiſdoms cannot grue me the Bayes, let your charity ftrow me with (y- 
pres z aid who knows but after my honourable burial, 1..may have a 
glorious reſaurrettion 1n following ages, ſince time brings ſtrange: and 
unuſual things to paſſe, I mean unuſual to men , though n0t 17t za- 
ture: and I hope this attion of mine, 1s not unnatural, though un- 
uſual for a woman to preſent a Book to the Univerſity, nor impudence, 
for the aftton 2s honeſt, although it ſeem Uain-glorious, but if 1t be, 
I am to be pardoned, ſince there 1s little difference between man and 


beaſt, but what ambition and glory makes. 


— TOMY 
PHILOSOFBICAL OPINIONS. 


b Sia, Ome (ay that my Book of Phaleſophy, it ſeems as if I 
o C2 Ve'/, had corverſt nuth Des-Cartcs or] Maſter Hobbes, or 
VLA both, or have frequented their ftudzes, by reading their 
Wl 2D) Jas works, but I cannot (ay but I bave ſeen them both, 
-\Q\ SI UP Lut upon my conſcience 1 never ( pake to monſieur De 
Cartes 7 my hiſe, 07 ever underjiood what he (aid, for he ſpake 20 
Engliſh, and I underſtand ro other language, and thoſe times Iſaw 
him ,which was twice at 613aer with niy Lord at Paris, he did ap- 
pear to me a man of the feweſt words I ever heard, And for Maſter 
Hobbes, zt rs true 7 have had the like good fortune to (ee him, and 
that very often with my Lord at d:nner,for I converſing ſeldom with 
any ftrangers, bad no other time to ſee thoſe two famous Philoſophers; 
Jet 1 never heard Maſter Hobbes to my beft remembrance treat, 
or diſcourſe of Phtloſophy, nor I never ſpake to Maſter Hobbes twer- 
ty words tn my life, | cannot ſay I aid not ask him a queſtion, for when 
I was iz London 7 meet him, and told him as truly I was very glad 
to ſee him, and asked him if he would pleaſe to do me that honour to 
ſtay at dinner , but he with great ciulity refuſed me, as bautng ſome 
buſineſſe, which I ſuppoſe required his abſence, 

And for their works, my own fooliſh fancies do ſo imploy my time, 
as they will not grue me leave to read their books, for upon my con- 
ſcaencel never read more of Mounſieur Des-Cartes then balf bis 
book of paſſ10n, and for Maſter Hobbes, I never read more then a 
little Look called De Crue, and that but once, nor never had any bo- 
dy to read to me, as for their epin10n5, T cannot ſay I have not heard 
of many of them, As the like of others, but upon my conſcience not 
throughly diſcourſed of, for 1 have beard the op1nions of moſt Philoſu- 
phers un general, yet no otherw ates then if 1 ſhould ſee a man, but 


neithey 


; netther know his eſtate,quality,capacrty,or natural d;ſpoſation,thus upon 
may conſcience 1s atruth, not onely tn theſe two Phaloſophers, but all 
Pheloſophers, and not onely Philoſophers, but all their learned mens 
that I am 0 otherwayes learned 1n writers works, or other 0P17140/5 
then theſe that onely learned the tearms of arts,and (ciences, 'bat 
know 0 more, The like they may ſay of Phyſ#t1a1s, as of Phloſophers, 
when they read my opinions of diſeaſes ; ut 1s true T have conver 
with Phyſitiaizs more then any other learned profe #101, yet not ſo much 
as. to zucreaſe my underftanding, although more then was aduantagious 
L for my health, zndeed I have been the worſt Phyſitian to my ſelf ; be- 
0 ſrdes wiſe learned men think it 'a diſcredit to arſcourſe learnealy to 19- 
© aorant women, and many learned men ſpeak moſt commonly to women, 
as women do to children nonſerſe, as thinking they underſtand not any 
theng, or elſe like thoſe that are of another Language ſpeak ſuch g1b- 
brijh, to thoſe they would have underſtood that they underſtand not 
themſelves yet think thoſe they ſpeak to do concerve them, as if 1g- 
norance was bound to underſtand nonſenſe, that 1s not to be underſtood, 
but I deſire my Readers, or cenſurers; for (ome will cexſure that have 
z0t read, or at leaſt not underſtood me , that I did never take nor ſteal 
any ep1iion, or argument from any other as my own,n0r never will, and 
zf I hit or light upon the ſame, it is meer chance, Tis true, I have 
- mentioned many op1140ns, but not as my own 0p:n104S or arguments, 
but rather, though crvilly I have been oppejite to theſe optmons 1 
have heard of, and 1 make - 10 queſtion but if my Readers will take 
the patnes to compare my writings to others, and throughly examine 
them, they will I make 70 queſtion, finde great difference ; for though 
other Philoſophy have treated of matter, form, and motion, betng the 
fundamental ground, of all all natural Philoſophical diſcourſe, yet I 
| believe not my way, nor 1 neter read ay book of diſeaſes, or medicines 
but Gerrards Herball, wh:ch zo queſizon 15 a very rare book, and 
cetainly diſcribes the tempers of berts, fruits, and drugs very lear- 
zedly, but 1 dowerily beleene the learaing lies more tn the tempers 
ther in the applications; for I beleeve where one 18 71ghtly applied, forty 
T are falſly applied, and how ſhall it be otherwazes, unleſſe he had ſtudied 
| the motions and tempers of diſeaſes ; for 0ze and the ſame diſeaſes 
may be of ſeveral tempers, and metiozs, wherefore one and the ſame 
; ſtinple will not cure 040 and the ſame kizzde, or rather ſort of diſeaſe; 
b Wherefore I beſeech my reacer's to be ſo charitable, and juſt, as not to 
bury my works 1a the monuments of other writers, but if they will bu- 
ry them, let tt be 13 thetr own duſt, or oblruton, for 1. had rather be 
forgotten, then ſcrape acquaintance, or 1nſinuate my ſelf into others 
company, &r brag of recerued favours, or take undeſerved gifts, or 
 belie noble Benefaftors,or to ſteal, although I were ſure the theft would 
never be diſcovered, aud would make me live eternally. 

But I have no acquaratance with old Authors, nor no familiarity 
with the moderns, I have received no tnſtrutiions by learning, and 
I never owned that which was not juſtly my own, nor never ſtole that 
which was juſtly anothers, neither have I retarned, bat plarn truth to 
defend, and con[c ence towitneſſe for me, 

| Beſides 


——_ 
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Beſides, I have heard that learning ſpoiles the natural wit , and the 
fancies, of others,drzvue the fancies out of our own braines, as enemies 


to the nature, or at leaſt troubleſome gueFs that fill ap all the rooms 
of the houſe. | 


This opinion, er rather a known trath, was a ſuficient cauſe for me, 
2etther to read many Bocks, or hear arguments, or to diſpute opinions, 
bad I ever been edified to one, or accuttomed to the other, by reaſon 
I found a naturall inclination, or motzon 17 my own brain to fancies, 
and truly I am as all the world 5, partial, although perchance, or at 
lea I hope pot ſo much as many are, yet enough to deſire that my 
own fancies, and opinions might live in the world, rather then the 
fancies and opinions of other mens in my brain, 
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HONOURABLE READERS. 


3 cte wergh judgments (cales, but truth ; wherefore 
:f you wergh my Philoſophical, and Phyſical opt- 
#10ns with the ancient Philoſophers, lay by the 
weakneſſe, and incapacity of our ſex 5, my un- 
experienced age, my unprafiiſed tyme, my igno- 
_ rant ftudtes , my faint knowledge, and dim un- 
derſtanding to help to pair my diſcourſe, with therrs, in which ſcale 
there are learned ſtudtes, long experience, prattiſed time, bigh argu- 
ments, and School-d:ſputations ;, Beſides, they draw and make the large 
river of their diſcourſe from many ſeveral ſprings ; mine onely flows 
iz little Rivolets, from the natural ſpring in my own brain. 
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ſo much blood, as if not onely ſeveral parties would be raſed out, but 


TO.THE 


Reader, tor my Book of Philoſophy. 
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Erchance many that read this book, will hardly 
underſtand it, not but it may be as rational, and 
tt as probable, as any that have writ before, but 

re x8 4 unleſſe they be contemplary perſons, which are not 

W CH many 1 our nation, eſpecially in the Proteſtant 
«A Þ opinion, which live net Monaſtical lrues, are 

rot ſo curious, nor ſo inquiſitive, after nature, 

as 29 ſtudy that Science z, Beſides, they think it unprofitable, bring- 


8929 #9 44uuntage ;\ but they are mach miſtaken, for that 1t 1S a great 


#mf1ght to the knowledge of all Vegetabies, Mixerals,and Anmals,their 
rorſtttutsons, thery ſympathies, and antipathies, therr extrafons,and 
applications which they apply, for bealth, and prolonging of lifes, Be- 
ſeaes, the findy un this $roence, brings them acquarnted with the courſe 
of the flars and planets,. and the ſeveral tempers of the Climats, 
ard the vatare of the ſcLeral Soyls, which 4s profitable 1n hisbaudry; 
then it t8 aduautagrous for the art of Natigation, and Planiattens, 
una many other things ; Lut above all, this fludy 15 a great delight, 
and pleaſes the currofury of mens minds, it carrees thear thoughts a- 
boue vulgar and common Objefts, ut elevates therr ſpirits to an af- 
prring patch 5 It grues room for the untired appetites of man, to 
walk or Tun tn, for ſo ſpatious it 15, that 1t is beyond the compaſſe of 

tzme ;, beſides, it grves pleaſure 1n variettes, for 1nfliite wayes are 
ſrrawed with infinite varieties, neither doth it binde up man 
to thoſe ſtrickt rules as other Sciances. do, it gives them an boneſt 
liberty, and proves temperance 1s the greateſt pleaſure in nature, 
Tis true, moral Philoſophy is an excellent ſtudy, but the doftrine 1s 


- boo ſire} for the prafiiſe, for it teaches more then can be followed, 


and Theologie is a glorious ſtudy, but the way 1s difficult aud 
— for though there are many pathes, yet there 15 but one that 
leads to heaven, and thoſe that ſtep awrie fall into the Gulph of 
damnation, and the deep ftudy in this many times blindes the eyes, 
both of faith and reaſon, and inſtead of uniting mankind with love, 
to lrue 142 peace, it makes diſcords with controverſies, jaiſe vp fa- 
to to uphold each-ſide,whoſe endleſſe quarrels are followed with ſuch 
hatred, and fought with (uch malice andenvie, and the zeal (pits 


the 


the bulk of mankinde; And to ſtudy Law, is to ſtudy diſſention, to 
ſtudy Logick 1s to ftudy deceit, to make falſhood appear like truth ; to 
ſtudy Rhetorick 1s to ſtudy words more then ſenſe, and many the like 
ſpudtes are more painful then uſeful, more time loſt then profit got, 
more ted:ous ten pleaſant , more (ophiſtry then truth, Indeed the 
Mathematacks brings both profit ana pleaſure to the life of man, it 
grves juſt meaſure and equal ' weight, it makes all odd reckoutugs 
even, it ſets al muſical notes, it brings concord out of diſcord, it 
grves arminution and extention ; But as Iſaid before, few or none 
but Monaſtical men, which lrve contemplary lives, deſpiſing the 
Vanities of the world, next to the ſervice of God, ſeck to be: ac- 
quarnted with nature, ad to obſerte the courſe of her works, yet 13 an 
humble and reſpeiiful manner, as to admire her curioſity, and to glori- 
fie and adore the God of nature, for the wonders they fixde by her 
works, and workings: for this veaſon, if Thad been ſo learned, I 
would have put my Look 15t0 Latine, which 1s a general language 
through all Europe, and not have writ 1t in my native Language, 
which goeth 0 further then the kingdom of England, wheretn I fear 
ary book will fide but little applauſe; becauſe few therein ſtudy za- 
tural Philoſophy, and what they underſtand not, they cannot judge of, 
get I beleeve all that read will take upon them to grue a cenſure,and 
what their weak branes 1s not capable to reach at, their aftrue tongues 
are capable to pull down, ſo that 1 fear me my book will be loſt 112 0- 
bliuien, or condemned by ignorance, unleſſe ſume generous aiſpeſi- 
tron which hath a genius 12 natural Philoſophy, and learned and e- 
logaent t# the Lattne tongue will tranſlate my work; yet Thad ra- 
ther my book ſhould die 1n Oblivion, then to-be druulged to diſad- 
uartage, and inftead of cloathing it in anew garment, they will 
arſmember the body of ſenſe, as to put vut the natural eyes, and put 
1 glaſſe eyes tn the place, or to cut off the legs, and then ſet the 
body upoz wooden ſlumps, but unleſje the Tranſlator hath a genius 
ſatable to the Author of the Origrnal, the Original mill be disfigured 
with miſtakes; yet it 18 eaſzer to tranſlate proſe then Verſe, for rames, 
aumber, aud (eaſe, are hard to match in ſeveral Languages, it 1s 
double labour, and requires double capacitie : for although Ovid and 
Dubartus were ſo happy as to meet a -Sylveſter azd a Sands, yet 
Tery few or 0 other had the like good fortune 1n our Language: for 
this reaſon ] woald have turned niy eAtomes out of verſe 1nto proſe, 
and joyned it to this bock, but I finding my brats would be like a river 
that 1s turned from 1ts natural courſe, which will neither run (0 ſmooth, 
ſwift, eaſie, nor free, when it 1s forced from its natural mot10n and 
courſe, both which made me deſiſt &c, 
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READERS. 


EE= Muſt advertiſe my Readers that though 1 have 
\ Sg writ difjerent wayes of one and the (ame ſubjef, 
-S| et 70t to obſtrutt, criſſe, or contradiit;, but I have 
| zſed the freedom, or taken the liberty to draw (eve- 
BM al works upon one ground, or like as to build 


ſwaded me to let my Book be Printed without them, for though I 


might have had ſuch an Interpreter that could expreſſe groſſe ma- 
terial (ubjefs, yet none that were ſo learned in both Languages, as 


to expreſſe, and inftrutt them to expreſſ eby therr art the figures of 


the fine, curious, ſubtil, and obſcure motions 1n nature, and to have 
them all done would have rather puzled my Readers, and confoun- 


ded the (enſe of my opinions, thez any wayes have advantaged the 


oz, or informed the other, 


wherefore I muſt 1ntreat my Readers to take a little more paines, 
and care in the readeng, and conſidering part, 
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TOMY 


READERS. 


& Deſire my Readers to grue me theſame 'abdp ome. to 

=D) di(courſe 13: natural Philoſophy, as Scholers have in 
1X (chooles, which I have heard (peak freely, and boldly, 
IQ T:thout being condemned for Atheiſme ; for they ſpeak 
as natural Philoſophers, not as Druines : and ſince: 
it 7s natural Philoſophy, and n0t Theologte, I treat 
on, pray account me n0t an eA theth, but beleeve as Ido in God. 
Almighty. 


A RT 
CONDEMNING TREATISE 
vo wn 
AT OeMES. 


(cannot think that the ſubſtance of infintte mat- 
ter 1s onely a body of duſt, ſuch as ſmall atoms, and 
PN that there 1s 0 ſolidity, but whai they make, nor 
RIS 70 degrees, Lut what they compeſe, nor no change 
WENN 47d variety, Cut as they move, as onely by fleetzg 

4s about as dut and aſhes, that are blown about with 
winde, which me thinks ſhould make ſuch uncer- 
tainttes, ſuch diſproportioned figures, and confuſed creations, as there 
Ml would be an tafimite and eternal diſorder, But ſurely ſuch wandring 


, 
| 
L Z | and confuſed figures could never produce ſuch inſumate efſefts ; ſuch 


rare compoſitions, (ſuch various figures, ſuch ſeveral kindes, ſuch 
conſtant continuance of each k1nde, ſuch exatt rules, ſuch undiſſol- 


* wable Laws, ſuch fixt decrees, ſuch order, ſuch method, ſuch life, 
al | ſuch ſenſe, ſuch ſaculttes, ſuch reaſon, ſuch knowledge, ſuch power, 
$10Y which makes me condemn the general op1nons of atoms , though not. 


't 
Yi-li & - 
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i ” particular opinions of the figures, that the long atoms make atr, 
W: the 


round water, the flat ſquare earth ; alſo that all the other f.- 


"y gures are. partly ſevered from thoſe; alſo the meaſure, and the weight 
| Ee of atoms, of ſlrme, flame, of burmng, of quenching of fire, and of 


(" the ſeveral motions, compoſitions, and compeſers 1n their creating 


we ani diſſokuing of figures ; alſo their wars and peace, their ſ[ympathzes 


j and aniipathies, and many the like ; but this optnton of mine 15, if 
"2" the 1nfite, and eternal matter are atoms, but ] have conſidered 
jy that if the ozely matter were atoms , azd that every ateme 15 of the 
j ſame degree, and the (ame quantity, as well as of the ſame matter; 
then every atom muſt te of a living ſubſtance, that 15 1nnate mat- 
bl ter, for elſe they could ot move, but would be an 1nfiiate dull and 
ol zmmouing body, for figures cannot make motion, uileſſe motion be 
F) 232 the matter, and it cannot Le a motion that (ets them at work without 
ſubſtance, for motion cannot be without ſubſtance or produced 
2 therefrom, and if motion proceeas from ſubſtance, that ſut- 
al. flance is moving 1nnately, Lut if motzon 1s\nothing, then every 
ſeveral nothings, which are called ſeveral mottons, are goes to 11fi- 
HRS ate matter, and our ftironger nothing, which is every ſtronger motion, 
* 7s god to every weaker nothing, which 1s every weaker motion; for 
£1 :f motion depend upon nothing, every particular motion 18 abſolutes 
| but the old opinions of atoms ſeems n0t ſo clear to my reaſon, as my 
own, and abſolutly new op110ns, which ] hear call my Philoſophical 
oprn10ns, which op1n10ns ſeem to me to be moſt probable, and theſe op:- 
71045 are like Chymiſtrie, that from a greſſe ſulſtance, extratt the 
ſubſtance and eſſence, and ſpirits of life, or knowledge which I call the 
znnated matter. | 
THE 
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OPINION, or RELIGION 
OF THE 
OLD PHILOSOPHERS, 


5 Atural Philoſophers in their opinions make three god, 
' the cauſer, the worker, and the matter, as God, na- 
ture, and the Chaos, all three betng eternal, as the 
cauſer God was,is, and ſhall be, the worker, nature 
INSMANIS was, is, and ſhall be, the matter,chaos was, is, and ſhal 
be, was ever, 1s preſent, and ſhall be eternally, and whatſoever was in 
#ts (elf from all eternity, and ſhall be to all eternity, is a God, but 
if they make them all but one thing, then they may ſay there 1s but 
one God ; but if they make them three diſtzntt things, then they make 
three Gods, for though they make them all one 1n umty, yet not int 
property, but God is like a Center, from whom all 1nfuntes flow , as 
from him, and through him, and to him, his nfintte knowledg knowes 
all paſt, preſent, and what 1s to come, and 1s a fixt inſtant. 
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THE TEXT | 


TO MY 


Natural Sermon. - 


Ef edi<Ov As the preacher of nature, do take my text out of 
GN {ag 1 44re dſeruvarce, and contemplation, I begin 


| Q 


SS 20 from the firſt chapter, which ts the onely, and 11z 
SY ſite matter, and conclude -1n the lajt which is 
09s eternity, | | 
SL) But [ deſire my noble Readers to hear me with ſo 
much pattence,or be ſo juſt to me as to otſerve, that 
though my text is common, for who hath not heard of the firſt mattert 
and my application old, for what is older then eterutys 

Yet that my argumerus, and proofs are new ; for what ancient Phi- 
loſophers have preached after my way? wherefore moſt induſtrious and 
ingenious ſtudents, caſt me not out of your Schools, or condemn my 
0p11:40n5, out of a diſpiſement of my ſex ;, for though nature bath 


made the aftite ſtrength of the effeminat [ex weaker then the maſca- 


Line, yet perchance ſhe may elevate ſome fancies, and create ſome optni- 
075, as ſublime, and probable 1 effeminate brains as in maſculine, 
wherefore it were unjuſt to condemn the probable particulars for the 


errourSof the generality ; and if you ſpeak or think me too Vatnglorious 


in pleading in my own cauſe, it may be thought you are irregular, and 


if I ſhould not plead for my (elf in a juſt cauſe,tt may be thought I were 


not a. right begotten daYghter of nature, but a monſier produced by 
her eſcapes, or defeRs; for every true childe of nature will require its 
juſt 1nherttance, 

The firſt cauſe 1s matter, 

The ſecond is Motion, 


The third 15 figure 
which produceth all natural effefs. 


Nature is matter, form, and motion, all theſe being as it were but 
one thing 5 matter 15 the body of nature, form is the ſhape of nature 
and motion, 

The ſpirits of nature, which is the life of nature, and the ſeveral 
2not1ons are the ſeveral aions of nature, 

The ſeveral figures are the ſeveral poſtures of nature, and the ſe- 
veral parts, the ſeveral members of natare, 
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for matter and motor are zxfiniteand being 
znfinite, muſt conſequently be Eternal; 
_ and though but oz matter, yet there 1s no 
ſuch thing, as the whole matter, that is, as 
one ſhould fay, Al. And though there 
0M © is but one kinde of matter, yet there are 7x: 
ad contend finite degrees of matter, as thinner and 


thicker, ſofter and harder , weightier, and lighter ; and as there is 


but one matter, ſo there is but ove motzon, yet there are zfimte 
degrees of mation, as [wifter and ſlower ; and znfinite changes of 
motion ; And although there is but one matter, yet there are 2z- 
finite of parts in that matter, and lo :nfinets of Figures : if znfintte 
figures, 1nfinite ſizes ; if ſy ſizes, infinite degrees 'of bigneſſe, 


and z»fiite degrees of ſmalneſſe, infinite thickneſſe, infimte thin- 


zeſle, infinite lightneſſe; 1nfinite werghtineſſe z 4. anfintte de- 


grees of mation, infinite degrees of ſtrengths ; is infinite degrees 


of ftrengths, infinite degrees of power, and 1nfimite degrees of 
knowledge, and znfintte degrees of ſenſe, _— 


Chap. 2, Ofthe Form aud the Minde, 


$ I faid , there is but oe Matter, thinner and thicker 
CA. which is the Form, and the inde, that is, Matter mo- 
ung, or Matter moved; likewiſe there is but one motzor, 


& though 


HE RE is no firft matter, nor firft Motion, 
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I meanof 
Form, dull 
Matter, 


THE TEXT 
TO MY 
Natural Sermon. - 


ef a282:D4;v7 As the preacher of nature, do take my text out of 
5 fe) g natural wſeruance, and contemplation, I begin 
Ye et Se from the firſt chapter, which 1s the onely, and 1; 
4 WAP /inite matter, and conclude in the lajt which is 
089: eternity, 
SL) But I deſire my noble Readers to hear me with ſo 
much pattence,or be ſo juſt to me as to otſerve, that 
though my text is common, for who hath not heard of the firſt matter? 
and my application old, for what 1s older then eternity 

Yet that my arguments, and proofs are new ; for what ancient Phi- 
loſophers have preached after my ways wherefore moſt 1nduſtrious and 
ingenious ſtudents, caſt me not out of your Schools, nor condemn my 
0p1144015, out of a diſpiſement of my ſex ;, for though nature bath 


made the attzte ſtrength of the effeminat ſex weaker then the maſcu- 


line, yet perchance ſhe may elevate ſome fancies, and create ſome opini- 
075, as (ublime, and probable in effeminate brains as in maſculine, 
rwherefore it were unjuſt to condemn the probable particulars for the 
errours of the generality ; and if you ſpeak or think me too Vainglorious 
zn pleading in my own cauſe, it may be thought you are irregular, and 


if I ſhould not plead for my (elf in a juſt cauſe,tt may be thought I were 


not a right begotten dalghter of nature, but a monſier produced by 
her eſcapes, or defeRs; for every true childe of nature will require tts 
guſt 1aheritance, 


The firſt cauſe 15 matter, 

The ſecond is Motion, 

The third 1s figure 

which produceth all natural effefs, 


Nature is matter, form, and motion, all theſe being as it were but 
one thing 5, matter 15 the body of nature, form is the ſhape of nature 
and motion, 

The ſpirits of nature, which is the life of nature, and the ſeveral 
notions are the ſeveral aftions of nature. 

The ſeveral figures are the ſeveral poſtures of nature, and the ſe- 
veral parts, the ſeveral members of nature, 


TO 


CHAP. I. 


JEANTZIRILAJHERE is no firſt matter, nor firſt Motzonz 


for matter and motion are znfirtte,and being 
znfinite, muſt conſequently be E ternal; 
and though but oz matter, yet there is no 
ſuch rching, as the whole matter, that 1s, as 
one ſhould ſay, Al. And though there 
is but one k:zde of matter, yet there are 2- 


SME? meer - mate degrees of matter, as thinner and 
thicker, ſofter and harder , weightzer, and lighter ; and as there is 


but one matter, 1o there is but oze motzon, yet there are zxfinite 
degrees of motion, as (wifter and ſlower ; and- :nfinite changes of 
motion ; And although there 1s but one matter, yet there are 2z- 
finite of parts in that matter, and lo 7zfinets of Figures : if znfintte 
frgures, 1finite ſizes z if infimtte ſizes, infinite degrees of bigneſſe, 
and zzfinite degrees of ſmalneſſe, infinite thicknejſe, infinite thin- 
reſle, infinite lightneſſe; infinite weightineſſe ;, 1k 1nfintte de- 
grees of motion, infimte degrees of ſtrengths ; it infinite degrees 
of ſtrengths, infinite degrees of power, and 1»ſirite degrees of 
knowledge, and infintte degrees of ſenſe, 


Chap. 2. Of the Form and the Minde. 


$ I faid , there is but oze Matter, thinner and thicker 
which 1s the Form, and the cMzzde, that 15, Matter mo- 


ung, or Matter moved; likewiſe there is but one motzon, 
| | though 


G 


I meanof 
For mg dull 
Matter; 


(2) 


though ſlower or {wifter moving ſeveral wayes ; but the ſlow- 
er or weaker motions are no lefle motion, then the ſtronger 
or ſwiſter. So. Matter that is is thinneſt or thickeſt, ſofteſt or 
hardeſt; yet is but oe matter; for if it were divided: by d:- 
grees; 'ntill it came to ah eAtome, that eAtome would: {till be 
the fame matter, as well as the greateſt bulk, But we. eamgot 
ſay ſmalleſt, or biggeſt,, thinneſt, ſofteſt or hardeſs. te 7-- 
finrte, | | 
Chap. 3. Eternal matter, 


T Hat matter which was ſol:d, and weighty from all Eternty, 
4 may beſo cternally ; and what was ſpargze, and light from 
all Eternity, may be ſo eternally ; and what had innate mo- 
tion from Eternity, may be ſo eternally ; and what was dull 
without innate motion from Eternity, may be ſo eternally : for 
1t the degrees could change, then there might be all thin, and 
no thick, or all thick, and no thity all hard, no ſoft, and fluid, 
or al thpid, and no ſolidify. For Hough contracting and di- 
lating may bring and joyn parts together, or ſeparate parts'aſun- 
der,yet thoſe parts ſhall not be any other wayes, then by Nature 
they were. 
Chap. 4. Ot Infirute matter. 


Nfintte matter cannot have exact Form, or Figure, becaule it 
4 hath no Lznts : but being divided by motzoz into ſeveral 
parts, thoſe Parts may have perte& Fzgures, ſo long as thoſe 
Figures laſt ; yet theſe parts cannot be taken from the 7nfizzte 
Body, And though parts may be divided in the Body Infinzte, 
and joyned ſeveral wayes, yet 1zfizite can neither be added, 
nor diminiſhed ; yet diviſion 1s as 2zfizzte as the matter druided, 


Chap. 5. No proportion in Nature. 


N MNature there is no ſuch thing, as Number or Quantity; 
& for Number, and Quantity have onely reference to d:v:ſion © 
neither is there any {uch thing as me in Eternity; for Time 
hath no reference but to the Preſent , if there be any ſuch 
thing as Preſet. 


Chap. 6, Of ove Kinde of Matter. 


. 


A Lthough there may be 22f7:te degrees of matter, yet the 
Nature, and kinde of matter 1s fintte : for Infimte of ſeve- 
r all kindes of matter would make a Confuſion, 


Sas: 7. Mc Infunte knowledge. 


T Here can be no abſolute Xzowledge, if infinite degrees of 
= Knowledge ; nor no abſolute power , it there be zafiatte degrees 

of ſtrength : nor preſent, it infinite degrees of motion, 
No 
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O Iztreaty,'nor Petrtzon; can | periwade” Nature, nor any 
[Bribes can-cortupt, or alter 'the courſe* of nature. Juſtly 


there can be .no..complaints made : againſt) Natures nor to Na- 


ture, Nature cangive no redrefle, . Thereare no'Appeals can 
be made, nor Cauſes determined, becauſe: Nawre is infinite,and 
eternal ; for Infingte cannot be confinedz-or preſcribed, ſetled, 


rul'd, or diſpol'd, becauſe the:Effe#s are 'sa 5ijinite as the Cauſes: | 
and what 1s. infinite; hath, noj tablolute:; power -:2 46+ whar is 


abſt olute 3 1s finite, 9; 7 Y 
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Finite cannot tell how 1np-ite doth flow, © 
_. Nor how z#finite matter:moveth'to and fro. 

For :zfinite of Knowledge cannot gueſs 

Of zaf:te of matter, more, or lefle : 

Nor 2zfnite of Cauſes cannot finde . . . 

The znfiatte Effetts of every Kinde. 


Chap. 9. . of Perfetion; - | 


N zzf;ntte can no perfeftion be, 

For why > Perfet:0 1s in Unity; 
In :nfintte. no 4108--can.. combine, ' | 
For that has neither Number, pozzt nor Lene ; 
Though 2zfiz:te can have no Figure, - 
Yet not lie all confu{'d in heaps. rogether 


..Chap. Io, Of Inequalities. 


| infinttes have infinite degrees,  - 

And none. alike to make Equalities; 

As if a Hazre be cut with curious Arts, 
Innumerable but unequal parts, 

And that not any 'part alike ſhall be; 
How ſhall we joyn, to make them well agree ? - 
It every one is like it {elf alone, . 
Three cannot be, unlefle three equal Oe. 


It oze, and oze make two; and two, and two make four yet 
there muſt be two equal ozes to make two, and two equal two's to 
to make four. And as two and oze make three, yet there mult be 
' two equal ones joyned to a ſingle one, to make three, or three equal 

ſfergle ones to joyn in three: ELD | 
The like 1s in weight, and Meaſure , Motion and 
Str ength. | Ceo Eats | 
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rider And if ove man ſhould -have the firepgth of four, 
*-;. 5; + Then foarto' equal him. will be no-more. - © - -- 
ad ragpt oxe L176 ſhould beim four parts.ctity © . 
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:: Like thoſe that equal ſpaces backwards-go, -- 
To thoſe that's hives equals them we know, :* 
Like Buckets in a Well if empty be, 

As one deſcends, the -other aſcends, we fee, : 
So Ma:0ns, though their: croſſe, may well agree, 
As oft in Mufick make a Harmony,  _ | 
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Chap. -12, There s.n0 Vacuity, 


lb Nature if Degrees may equal be, 
All may be full,and no Vacuity, 

As Boxes ſmall, and ſmaller may contain, 
So bigger, and bigger muſt there be again, 
Infinite may run contracting, and dilating, 
Still, ſtill, by, degrees without a ſeparating, 


Chap. 13. Of Thin,azd Thick Matter. 


y 'Hus may thiz Matter into Solid run, z 
And by-its motion;, make thick Matter turn E 

In ſeveral wayes, and faſhions , as it will, & 

_ Although dull Matter of it ſelf lie ſtill : 

Tis not, that So/;zd Matter moves in Thin, 

For that is dal, but th:z which moves therein, 

Like Marrow in the Bones, or Blood in Veins; 

Or thinner matter which the blood contains. 

Like Heat in Fire, the effe& is ſtraight to burn, 

So Matter thin makes {olid matter run, 


Chap. 14. Of Vacuum. 
The Readers  -  Þ J#finite incqualitie dothrun, 4 
may take ei — © "Then muſ} there be 12 1afinite Vacuum, 
ther Opinion, A For what's unequal, CANnOt joyned be | 
_ So cloſe, but there will be Vacuzty, —— | 


Chap. 15. The Unity of Nature. . | 

T4ture tends to Vnzty, being but of a kinde of Matter, but 
L Y the degrees of this Mattter being thinner, and hy rh 7 
ofter, 


ſofter; and\harder, weightier , and Tighter, makes it, as it 
were; of different kinde, when tis but defferent degrees : Like fe- 
veral extrattions, yr Ye re out of ohe and the ſam thing;;.and 
when-it comes to ſuch an Extra? it;turns ro Sprr:ts, that is, 46 
I od er ga 
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2 | * Ca! 26, ofDhjian. . , | 
fe T He ſeveral degrees'of Matter cauſe Diviſion by iff erent 
. motion; thaking ſeveral Figures, exetting, and diſſolving 
b them, according as their matter moves.” This makes motzoz and 
Figure alwayes to be in'War, but not the maiter z for itis 
the ſeveral effefts thar difagree, but nor the Caſes : for the E- 
ternal matter 15 alwayes'ini peace, as being not ſubjed to changez 
but 70tz0z and F:guye, being ſubje&t .to Charge, ſtrive for Supe: tions, tg at 
rtority which can never be, becanlc {ubje& to Charge. verall Figures 


Chap. I7, ' The Order of Nature. 


"TT He Reaſon, that there is not a Confuſion in Nyture, but an 

orderly Courſe therein, is, the Eternal matter is alwayes ozc, 
and the ſame : tor though there are 1nfizzte degrees , yet the 
Nature of that Matter never alters, But all variety is made 
according to the ſeveral Degrees, and the ſeveral: degrees do 
palliate and in fome feinſe make an” Equality in z#fizete ; 1o as it 
is not the ſeveral degrees of matter, that ſtrive. againſt each 
other,but ſeveral motzozs drive them againſt one another, 


Chap. 18, of War, and alſolate Power, 


* 
x ; 
- + 


He Reaſon that all things make War upon one another, is, 
the ſeveral (*) Degrees of matter, the coftradidtion of motzor, (*) gr the 


E and the Degrees, and the advantage of the ſhapes of (*) Prgures Meter but 
i} | * ._ -. the Degrees; 
alwayes ſtriving. | (*) Nor the 


os gre = a, -- Bignefle 
of Figures, but the manner of ſhapes : which makes fome ſhapes to haye the advantage oe others 
much bigger, asa Mouſe will kill an Elephant. , 


Chap. 19, Of Power. 


"DI is no abſolute Power , becauſe Power ts: tafiaite; and: 

4 the z7þniteneſſe hinders the abſoluteneſle : for it there 

were an abſolute power, there would be no diſpute .: but becauſe. 

there is no abſolute power, there would be no diſpute z. but be- 

| caule there is no abſolute power,theretore there be Diſputes, and (*)which is 
will be eternally : for the ſeveral degrees of matter, motzon, ore 
and Fzgare ſtrive for the Superiority,ma, 


ng Fattion by (*)Sym- neffe. 


_. Similizing 
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Chap. 20. Similizing the ſpirits, or Innate;Matter, 

We He Sprr2ts, or Eſſences im Nature are like Quick-filver : for * 
'- fayitbe fluid, it will part into little Sphar:cal Bodzes, run- 
ning abour, though it be nere ſo ſmall a Quantity,: and though 
they are Spherical, yet thoſe Figures they. make by ſeveral, 
and ſubtle motion, may differ variouſly, and Infinitely. 2 
This 272ate matter 1s a kinde of god or gods to the dull part of Y 
matter, having power to form it, as it pleaſe, and why may 7 
not every degree of Innate matter be as 1cveral gods, and fo a 
ſtrong motzon be a god to the weaker, and ſo have an zzfirite,and 
Eternal Government > As we will compare mot1ons to. Offzcers, or 
Magiſtrates, The Conſtable rules the Pariſh, the. Mayor, the 
Conſtable, the King the Mayor , and ſome Hzgber poxer 
the Kg : thus 27fizte powers tule Eternity, Or again thus, 
the Conſtable 'rules the Hundred, the Hajor rules the C ity, 

the Kzng the k:ngdom, and Caeſar the world, 
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Thus may dull matter over others rule, 


One Shape According as 'tis * ſhap'd by metros Tool, 
hath power So Innate matter Governs by degree, 
over another; . Sa - O. 
ns Abs According as the ſtronger motzozs be, 

knowes more © - - TT 
NES. | Chap. 21, Of Operation, 
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A LL things in the world have an Operative power ; which 
{A Operation is made by Sympathetical motions & Antipathetical 
motions, 1n feveral F:gures. for the aſſiſting Operation 1s cauſed 
by 02e, the deſtruftve Operation by another ; like Poylon and 
cordials, the one kills, the other cures : but Operations are infi- 
nite, as motions, 


Chap. 22, Natural, or Senfivtie Var. 


A LL Natural war is cauſed either by a Sympathetical mc- 
tion, Or an Antepathetical motion, For Natural war, and 
Peace proceed from Selt-preſervation, which belongs only to the 
Figure; for ,nothing is annihilated. in Nature, but the particular 
prints, or ſeveral ſhapes that motzon makes of matter z which 
motion 1n every Figure ſtrives to maintain what they have cre- 
ated : for when ſome F:gures deſtroyothers , it is for the main- bf 
tenance or ſecurity ofthemſelves : and when the deftruftion is | 
for , Food it is Sympathetical motzon, which makes a particular 
Appetite, or nouriſhment from ſome Creatures to others ; but 
an Antipathetical motion that makes the Deſtruftzop, 
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Chap. 23. Of Annihilation. 


'T- Here can be no Annihilation in Nature : nor particular m- 
* tions, and Figures, becauſe the matter remains that was = 
cauſe 
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{auſe of thoſe Motrons and Figures, As: for particular figures; 
although every part is ſeparated that made {uch. a fgave, yer 
it is not Anhilated ; becanſe thoſe- parts -rematn that made 7t. 
Soas it not impoſſible! but the fame particular Figures may 
be erected: by the ſame motzons, that joyned thoſe parts, and 
in the matter may repeat the ſame motz07 eternally ſo by:[ucceſss- 
oz: and the ſame matter in a figure may be erected and dit- 
perſed eternally. Thus the diſperſing ofithe matter into- par- 
ticular figures by an Alteration of  motzon , we' call Death: ; 
and the joyning ot parts to create a Fzgare , we call life, Death: 
is a Separation , life 18 a ContrattHon, I. 


Chap. 24. LIE E. 


] Ife 1s the Extra8, or ſpirit of common matter: (*) this ex- 
. traft is Agile, being alwayes in motion ; for the Thin- 
neſſe of this matter cauſes the {ubtilty 'of the Quality, or pro- 
perty, which quality, or preporty 413-to work upon all dull 
Aatter, : - 

This Eſſezce, or life, which are- Spirits of ſenſe, move of 
themſelves : for the dull part of Matter moves not., but as 
it is moved thereby, Oy 


yn Atracive, 

Their common motions ( Retentive, 
are four. Digeſtive. 
Expullſive. 


Attraitrve is that which we call Growth, or youth, Retentzve, 
is that we call ſtrength. Dzgeſtive is that we call Health, that 
is an equal diſtribution of parts to parts, and agreeing of thoſe 
ſpirits. Expulſrue is that which we call Death, or decay, 

The Attrattive ſpirits gather , and draw the materials to- 
ecther. Ce - 

The Dzgeſizve ſpirits do cut and carve out every thing. 

The Reteptrve do fit, and lay them 1n their proper places; 

The Expulſive do pul down, and ſcatter them about. _ 
Thoſe pris moſt commonly move according to the matter 
they work on, For in ſpung and porous light matter, their 
motion 1s. quick; in ſolid , and weighty, their motzoz: is flow- 
er, For the ſolid parts are not. onely dull, and .immoveable 
of themſelves, but they. hinder and * obſtru& thoſe Spirits 
of ſence, and though they cut and pierce through all, yer 1t 
1s with more labour, and ſlower motion ; for thcir motions 
change according to the quantity and quality of that matter 
they meet with ; for that which is :-porous and ſpungy, the 
Figures that they form that matter in, are ſooner made, and 
tudenlier deſtroyed , then that which is more combuſtible. 
Thus 1s the reaſon , Minerals laſt longer then Peg, 

and 


Either by 
Growth, or 
Senſe, or 
Reaſcn, 


For when 
Matter comes 
to ſuch a de- 
gree,it quick- 
ens. 


That it begins 
to move, and 
Motion 1s 
Life. 


* | mean 
when I ſay 
ObſtruR, that 
It either turns 
their motion 
another way 
or makes 
them moye 
ſlower. 
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and. 4zzmals, becaule that matter is both tougher and harder 


to-work on, then Vegetables and Animals are. 


- Theſe Serſitive ſpirits we may ſimilize to ſeveral workmen, 
being alwayes bulily imployed, removing, lifting, carrying, 


driving, drawing, digging, and the like, And although thee 
ſpirits are of ſubſtance? thinner then dull matter, yer they are 


ſtronger by reaſon of their ſubrility, and motion, which moti- 
_ on gives them power : for they are of an acute quality, be- 
ing the Y7tr:0l, as it were, of Natare, cut and divide all that op- 


poſeth their way. WT 

Now theſe {p:rts, though they be 2zfizzte, yet we cannot 
think them ſo grofle an infinite, as combuſtible marter, yet 
thoſe thinner 27fizztes may. cut, and carve the thicker infinites 
all into ſeveral figures : like as Aqua-fortzs will eat into the 
hardeſt iron, and divide it into (mall parts. —- 

As have ſaid before, the ſprr:ts of life works according as 
the matter is, for every thing is ſhap'd according to the foli- 
dity of the matter ; like as a man which builds a houſe of 
ſuch wood, which is tough, and ſtrong, becauſe he knows 
otherwiſe it will break, by reaſon of the great weight they are 
to bear , but to make larhs, he takes his wood and cuts it thin, 
that the nails may the caſicr paſſe through, ſo joyning and fit- 
ting ſeveral forts to __ uſes to build his houſe. Or 
like a Cook, when he's to raiſe a pie, muſt rake ſtiff Dough z 
for otherwiſe it will not onely fall before it be finiſhed , .bur 
it cannot be raiſed, and to make the lids to cover his pye, he 
muſt uſe a ſofter Paſte, otherwiſe it will not rowl thin; thus 
a ſtiff paſte is not fit for a lid, nor a ghinner paſte for to raiſe 
a Pyezit may make a Cake,or fo, So the ſprts of ;fe muſt make 


_ figures, as the matter is fit; and proper therto, for the figure 


FI donot 

ſay that benes 
are the ſolid*ſt 
matter in Na- 
ture. 


* As the figure 
of mag: 


of man or the like ; the ſp:rzts of lite take the folid and hard 
matter for the * Boxes : the Glutinous matter for the Sinews, 
Nerves, Muſcles, and the like ; and the Oyly matter, for Fleſh, 
Fat, Marrow. Sothe fluid for Blood, and ſuch like matter. 
and the ſpirits themſelves do give this dull matter,  motzoz, not 
onely in the building of the figure, but to make the figure move 
when it is built. 

Now the ſpirits of life, or lively ſpirits do not onely move 
dull and immoving matter , but makes that matter to move and 
work upon others z for ſome kinde of figares ſhall make * an- 
other to reſemble it ſelf, though not juſt be as it ſelf is made, 
but as the ſhadow like the ſubſtance ; for it works as a hazd 
that is guided by another, and not of its own ſtrength : that is 
the reaſon, Arts have not ſo much perfeQion as ature. The 
Copy is not ſo lively as the Orzgzzal ; for the ſpirits of life move, 
w_ : work of their own ſtrength, and the dul matter by the 

rength of the ſprrits. 

of mm Chap. 


han, of 


(9) 
Chap. 25. of CHANGE. 


"T He Change of motion in ſeveral Figures makes all changt and 
liffcrence in the World, and thcir ſeveral properties and 
effe&s thereto, And that which we call Death, or corruption, 
is not * an abſence of /:fe, but an expwulfrue motion which doth 
anmhilate thoſe figures, that ereting motron hath made. So 
death is an anmblation of the Print, not of the Mould of figures ; 
for the Mozlds of thoſe figures of Mankinde, Beaſt, or Plant, 
of all kindes whatſoever, ſhall never be annihilated fo long as 
motion and matter laſt, which may alwayes be ; for the mould 
of all figures is in the power of motion, and the ſubſtance of 
matter, | 


Chap. 26. Of Youth, or Growrh. 


T Hus Spzr:ts of ſenſe work according to the ſubſtance of the 
matter : for if the matter be porous and light, they form 
thoſe figures quicker, and diſſolve them {uddenly : Bur if their 
matter be {olid and hard, they work {lower, which makes ſome 
figures longer cre they come to perfettzon, and not {o eaſily un- 
done, And if their ſtrength be roo weak tor the matter they 
work upon, as wanting help, then the figare is imperfe&, and 
miſhapen, as we ſay. Thus is the reaton Animals and Vegeta- 
bles, which are yong, have not ſo great ſtrength as when they 
are full grown ; becauſe there are fewer ſþ:r:ts, and the mate- 
rtals are looſe and unſetled, not knockt cloſe : But by degrees 
more ſþ:74ts gather together, which help to forward their work, 
bring in mater:als by food, ſerling them by nouriſhment, carrying 
out by Evacuations that matter that is unuſeful, and that Rub- 
biſh and Chips, as I may ſay, which would hinder their 90- 
02, If they bring in unuſctul matter, their figure increaſes 
not, as we ſay, thrives not, And it they carry out the princi- 
pal materials, the figure decayes, and talls down. Bur thoſe 
parts of matter which are not #þ:/ts, do not catry that part 
of matter which 1s zr:, but thete fp;r:ts carry the dull matter, 
Thus the ſþ:7:ts, the z7rated matter, move in dull matter, and dull 
matter moveth by the ſþp:7:ts ; and it the matter be fine, and not 
groſs, which they build withal, and their mot:oz be regulars 
then the figxre is beautiful and well proportioned. 


Chap. 27. Of Increaſing. 


"F* reaſon that the corruption of one figure 1s the caule of 
4 making of azother of the ſame k:nde, is, not onely, that it 15 
of ſuch a tempered matter that can onely make ſuch a kinde of 
figure; bur that the ſpirits make figures according to their 
ſtrength : So that the ſp:rts that are in the Seed, when they have 


* 411 Motion 1! 
Life, 


I mean the Fi- 


undone the figare they are in, by a general expulſion, which we &* of aut 


call corruption, they begin to create again another figure of the 
lame 


matter, 


Asaplemiful 
Crop or a great 
Brood. 


| (to) 
ſame kinde, if no greater power hinder it, For the matter that 
is proper, to make ſuch like figures, is fitted, or temper'd to 
their tirengths. So as the Temper of the matter, and the ſtrength 


of the ſprrats, are the Ereflors of thoſe figures eternally, And 
the reaſon, that from: one Seed, leſs, or more Numbers are 


increaſed and rais'd, 1s, that though few begin the work, more 
will come to their help'z and as their zumbers are increaſed, 
their figares are more, or leſs, weaker, or ſtronger. 


bp 


Chap. 28, Of Decay. 


 X T Hen Spzrit of Life have created a Frgare, and brought it 

Y to pertecion ; if they did nor pull ur down again, they 
would be idle, having no work to do; and Idlenels is againſt 
the ature of bfe, being a perpetual motrop, For as ſoon as a 
figare is perteCed, the ſpirits generally move to an expulſive mo- 
t:oz, Thus 1s the reaſon, that Age hath not that ſtrength as fa!/- 
growth : But like an old houſe talling down by degrees, ſhed 


their Haires, or Leaves, inſtead of Tiles, the VV indows broke 


down, and ſtopped with Rubbiſh. 

So Eyes in Animals grow hollow and dim. And when 
the Foundation of a houle 1s loofe, every little winde ſhakes it, 
So when the Nerves being ſlack, and the aſcles untied, and 
the Joyzts unhing'd,the whole Body 1s weak,and tottering,which 
we call Palſzes ; which Palſzes, as the winde, thakes. 

The Bloud, as the Springe dries up, Rhumes, as Rats falls 
down, and YVapoars, as Duſt, flic up. 


Chap. 29. Of Dead, azd Death. 


TD Ead is, where there is a General Alteration of fuch Motron, 
# as is proper to ſuch Figures, But Death 1s an Anzihulation 
of that Prizt, or Figure, by an Expulſrue Motion ; And as that 
Figure diſſolves, the Sprrets diſperſe about, carrying their ſeve- 
ral burdens to the making of other F:gures. Like as a houſe 


that is ruin'd by T7me, or ipoyled by accident ; the ſeveral 2a- 
terials are imployed to other uſes ; ſometimes to the building 
of an houſe again. But a houle is longer a building then a pul- 


ling down, by reaſog,of the cutting, carving, laying, carrying, 
placing, and fitting every part to make them joyn together ; {0 
all the works of N ature are {ooner diflolv'd then created, 


Chap. 30. Of Local Shapes. 


Y Ome Shapes have power over others, but 'tis not alwayes 
in the ſize, or bulk of the F;2ure, but in the manner of their 
Formes that give advantage, or diſadvantage, A little Moule 
will run through the Snow: of a great Elephant : A little Flye 


will ting a great Frgure to death; A Worm will wind Feoneh 
a thic 


P7 


(ir) | 

a thick Body ; The-Lions force lies in his Claws; The Horſes 
in his Hoot.z The Dogs in his Teeth ; The Bulls in his Horns ; 
and Mans in his Armes, and Hands-3'Birds intheir' Bills, and 
Talons : And the mantier of their Shapes gives them ſeveral 
properties, or faculties, As the Shape ot a Bird cauſes them to 
flze, a Worm to creep, the Shape of a Beaſt to. 747; the Shape of 
Fiſh to ſwim.z .yer fome flie iwifter, and higher then others, as 
their Vingsare made ; Soſome run nimbler then others, ac- 
cording as their Limbs are made ; and ſome ſwim glider then 
others, according as their Fins are made.” But Haz urpaſles 
the ſhape of all other Creatures ; becauſe he-hath a parr, as it 
were, of every ſhape. - Put- the lame motron, and theſame mat- 
ter without the ſpape, could not give {uch External Propertzes ; 
lince all Internal Properties are wrought out of dull matter, So 
as it is their ſhapes, joyned with ſuch motrors proper thereunto, 
that giveth ſtrength, and Agileneſs. . But the 1zternal Qualities 
may be alike in every figure ; becauſe' Ratzonal Spirits work not 
upon dull matter, but figures themſelves, m 
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Chap. 31. The Viſible Motion zz Animals, 
Vegetables, azd Minerals, 


He external motions of Animals are, running, turning, wind- 

ing, tumbling, leaping, jumping, ſhoving, throwing, dart- 
ing, clmbing, creeping, .drawing, heaving, lifting, carrying, 
holding, or ſtaying, piercing, digging, Hiying, lwimming, di- 
vins, The [zterzal moiton, 1s, contriving, directing, examin- 
ing, comparing, or judging, contemplating, or realoning, ap- 
proving or dilapproving, relolving. From whence arie all 
the Pap10z5, and {everal D:ſpoſiizous, Thele, and the like, are 
the Viſible Internal motions in Animals, 

The Internal motions of Vegetables, and Minerals, are in ope- 
ration ; As, contracting, dilating ; which is Attrafirue, Reten- 
tive, Digeſizue, Expulſiue. The Vegetables External motton, is, 
| increaſing, decrealing, that is, enlarging, or laſting; although 

there may be matter not moving, yet there 1s no matrer, which 1s 
not moved, 
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Chap. 32. Of the Working of ſeveral Motions of Nature. 


Otzons do work according as they finde 
Matter, that's fit, and proper tor each kinde, 
Senſitrve Spirits work not all one way, 
Bur as the matte 1s, they cut, carve, lay. 
Joyning together Matter, ſol:d L1ght, | 
And build and form ſome figures ſtreight upright 3 
Or make them bending, and fo jutting out : 
And ſome are large, and ſtrong, and big about, 
D 2 
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Dancing is a 


(12) 


And ſome are thick, and hard, and cloſe unite s 


. ..._. Othersare flat, and low, and looſe, and light, 


. Bur when they meet with matter, fine, and thin, 
. Then they do weave, as Spiders when they ſpin : 
All that 1s woven is ſoft, ſmooth, thin things, 

As flowry Vegetables, and Animal 5kins, 
Obſerve the Grazz of every thing, you'l ſee, 
Like inter-woven Threads lye evenly. 
And like to Dzaper, and Damask wrought, 
In ſeveral works, that for our Table's bought. 
Or like to Carpets which the Perſiaz made, 
Or.Sattin ſmooth, which is the Florexce Trade. 
Some matter they ingrave, like Ring, and Seal, 
_ Whichis the ſtamp of Natures Common-weal. 

-:Tis Natares Armes, where ſhe doth print 
Onall her Works, as Cozz thar's in the Met. 
Some ſeveral forts they joyn together glu'd, 
As matter ſolid, with tome that's fluid, 
Like to the Earthly ball, where ſome are mixt 
Ot ſeveral ſorts, although not fixr. 
For though the F:gare of the Earth may. laſt 
Longer then others ; yetat laſt may waſte. 
And fo the Sz, and 00x, and Planets all, 
Like other F-gares, at the laſt may fall. 

The MAatter's ſkill the ſame; but motzoz may 
.. Alter it into Fgures every way : 

Yet keep the property, to make ſuch kinde 

Of F:gures fit, which 2ſ0t:oz out can finde. 

Thus may the Fgures change, if Motor huris 

That Matter of her wayes, for other Worlds. 


Of the Minde. 
T Here is a degree of ſtronger Spzy:ts then the ſerſ;true Spirits: 


as it were the Eſſence of Spirits ; as the Spirit of Spirits , 
This is the Mzde, or Soul of Animals, For as the ſenfitrue Spi- 


. ris are a weak knowleds, ſothis is a ſtronger knowledge. As to 


ſimilize them, I may ſay, there is as much difference betwixt 
them, as Aqua Fortzs, to ordinary YVitriol, Theſe Rat:onal Spi- 
rits, as may call them, work not upon dull matter, as the Ser- 
ſtrue Spirits do; but onely move un meaſure, and number, 
which make Figures ; which F:gures are Thoughts, as Memory, 
Underſtanding, Imaginations, OF Fancy » and Remembrance and 
ml. 

Thus theſe Spirits moving in meaſure, caſting, and placing 
themſelves into Figures make a Conſort, and Harmony by Num- 
bers. o 

Where the greater Quantity, or Number, are together of 


meaſur'd Mo- thoſe rational ſpirits, the more variety of Figure is made by their 


tion, 


| (cyeral 


(13) 


ſeveral motzons, they dance ſeveral dances according to their 
Company. ET REL as 


Chap. 34. Of therr ſeveral Dances, o7 Figures, 


Hat Objef ſoever is preſented unto them by the ſe- 
"Y ſes, they ſtrait dance themſelves into thar figure ; 
this is 2emory. - And when they dance' the fame figure with- 
out the help of the outward obe#, this is Remembrance, when 
they dance the figures of their own invention,(as I may ſay) then 
that is imagination or Fancie, Underſtanding is, when they 
dance perfedly (as I may fay) not to miſle the leaſt part of 
thoſe figures thar are brought through the ſenſes. will is to 
chooſe a dance, that is to move as they pleaſe, and not as 
they are perſwaded by the ſezſitive ſpirits, But when their 
motion and meaſures be not regular, or their guaptity or aumbers 
ſufficient ro make the figares perte&, then is the minde weak 
and infirme, (as I may ſay) they dance out of time and 
meaſure. Bur where the greateſt number of theſe, or quant:- 
ty. of theſe Eſſexces are met, and joyn'd in the moſt regular 
motion, there is the cleareſt underſtanding, the deepeſt Tudge- 
ment, the perteCteſt knowledge , the fineſt Farcies, the more 7- 
magination, the ſtronger memory, the obſtinateſt w:/. 

But ſomtimes their motions may be regular ; but ſociety is 
ſo ſmall, ſo as they cannot change into ſo many ſeveral figures: 
then we ſay he hath a weak minde, or a poor ſoul. But be 
their quantity or numbers few or great, -yct it they move 
confuſedly, and out of order, we ſay the mae is diitracted, 
And the reaſon the mzz7e, or ſoul 1s umproveable, or decayable, 
is, that the quantity or numbers are increaſcable , or decreaſe- 
able, and their mo!zozs regular, and irregular, 

A Feaver in the Body is the fame metzoz among the ſenſ;- 
true ſpirits, as madneſle is in the minde amongſt the rational 
Spircts, So likewiſe pain in the Body is like thoſe moizozs, 
that make grief in the mz-de, So pleaſure in the body is the like 
motzoxs, as make delight, and joy in the m7zde, all Convultive 
mottons in the Body, are like the 0:05 that cauſe Fear in the 
minde, All Expulfſive motions amongſt the rational ſp:rzts, 
are a diſperſing their fociety ; As Expulſity in the Body, 1s the 
diſperſing of dull matter by the ſenſitive ſpirits. 

All Drugs have an Oppoſite motzon to the matter they work 
on, working by an expalſrue metzon ; and it they move ſtrong- 
ly, having great quantity of ſpirits rogether in a little dull 
matter, they do not onely caſt out fupertiuous matter, but 
pull down the very materials of a figure, But all Cordrals have 
a Sympathetical motion to the matter they meet, giving ſtrength 
by their help to thoſe ſprrzts they finde tired : (as one may 
ſay) that it is to be over-power'd by oppoſite inotrons tm dull 
Alatter, 
(ap. 
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* Scorching 
is, when the 
Motioh 1s too 
quick, 


* That is, 
when 

there come 

ſo many ſpi- 
rits,as they 
diſagree. preſ. 
fing upon one 
another. 


C1) . 


Chap. 35. The Sympathy, azd Antipatby of Spirits, 
P Leaſure, and delight, diſcontent, and ſorrow, which: is Love, 


and hate, is like /zght, and darkzeſſe ; the one is a quick, 


equal, and free motzor ;, the other is a flow, irregular, and ob- 
ſtructed motion, VVhen there is the like m0tzoz of Rational 
Spirits in oppoſite figures, then there 1s a like wrderſianding, and 


diſpoſition, Juſt as when there is the like 201202 in the'ſez- 


ſitzye (pirits; then there is the like conſtitution of body. So 
when there is the like quantity laid in the ſame Symmetry,then 
the figures agree inthe lame proportions, and Lincaments of 
Figures, £ FE es 
The reaſon, that the 7atzozal ſprits in one Figure, are de- 
lighred with the outward form of another Fzgwre, is, that the 
motions of thoſe ſeaſitrue Sperits,which move in that figure, a- 
oree with the motzop of the ratzopal ſpirits in the other. This is 
love of beauty 3 And when the ſexſttzve motzons alter in the 
figure of the body, and the beauty decayes, then the motion of 
rational (prrits alter,and the love of godlzzeſſe ceates, It the motzor 
of the ratzoxal ſpirits are crofle to the motion of the ſexſitrve ſp:- 
rits, in oppojiite figures, then it is diſi;ke, So if the motzon be juſt 
crofle and contrary, of the ratzozal ſpirits in oppoſite figures, it is 


hate; but it they agree,' It 1s love. 


Bur theſe Sympathzes, which are made only by a likenefſe 
of motions Without an intermixture, laſt not long ; becauſe 
thoſe ſprrits are at a difſtance,. changing their mct:oz withour 
the knowledge, or conſent of either {ide, But the way that 
the ratzozal ſpirits intermix, 1s, through the Organs of the body, 
eſpecially the eyes, and Eares, which are the common docr:, 
which ler the ſpirits out, and in, For the vocal, and verbal 
motion from the mouth, carry the (prrzts through the eares 
down to Heart, where /ove and hate 1s lodged. And the ſprrits 
from the ejes ifſue out in Beams, and Rates; as from the 
S4z, which heat, or ſcorch * the heart, which either raiſe a 
fruitful crop of love, making the ground fertile, or dries it ſo 
much, as makes it infipid, that nothing of good will grow 
there, unleſſe ſtinking weeds of Hate : But it the ground be 
fertile,although every Crop is not lo rich, as ſome, yer it never 
grows barren, unlefle they take out the ſtrength with too much 
kindneſſe ; As the old proverb, they kill with too much kind- 
nefſe ; which murther 1s ſeldom commured. Bur the rational 


ſpirits * are apt to take Surfer, as well as ſezftrve ſpirits, which 


makes love, and Good-will, fo often to be ill rewarded, neg- 
le&ed, and diſdain'd. 


Chap. 36. The Sympathy of Senfitive, and Rational ſpirits 
7 one Figure, 

T Here is a ſtrong Sympathy, and agreement, or Aﬀection (as 

& I may ſay) betwixt the rational ſpirits, and the ſe-ſ#tzve ſp:- 

ruts joyned in one figure : like Fellow-labourers that afhiſt ue 

another 
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(15) 
another, to help to finiſh their work, For when they diſ- 
agree, as the rational ſpirits will move one way ſometimes, 
and the ſezſiteve ſpirits another ; that is, when reaſon ftrives to 
abate the appetite of the Sexſes ; yet it 1s by a loving direction, 
rather to admoniſh them by a gentle coptrary morzon for them 
to imitate, and follow in the like motzozs z yet it is, as they 
alwayes agree at laſt; Like the Father and the Son. For though 
the father rules by command, and the Son obeies through o- 
bedience, yet the tather out of love to his fon, as willing 
to pleaſe him, ſubmits to his delight, although it is againſt his 
liking; * So the rational ſpirits oftimes agree with the motions 
of the ſeſitzve ſpirits, although they would move another 
way. OY Or 
Chap. 37. The Sympathy of the Rational azd Senſitive Spi- 


rits , to the Fgure they make, and inhadit . 

A LL the External motion in a Figure, 1s, by the ſenſetive 
A (p:rits; and all the internal, by the ratzonal ſpirits : and 
and when the ra:z0zal and ſenſitive ſpirits, dilagree in oppoſite 
figures, by contrary meizon, they oft war upon one another ; 
which to defend, the ſexſttrue Spirits and rational ſpirits, 
uſe all their force, and power in cither Fzgare ; to defend, 
or to aſlault, to ſuccour, or to deſtroy, through an averſion 

made by contrary motions'in cach other, 

Now the ratzozal ſpirits do not onely chooſe the materials for 
their defence, or aſſault, but do direct the ſenſitzve ſperets in the 
management thereof ; and according to the ſtrength of the ſpr- 
7445 of either ſide, the victory is gain'd, or loſt, It the Body be 
weak, there 1s like f{enfitive ſpirit , it the dire&ion be not 
advantagious, thete is lefſe »atzonal ſprrit, But many times 
the Alacrity of the ratzozal and ſerſitive ſpirits, made by mo- 
ving in a regular motzon, overcoms the greater 2ambers, being 
in a diſordered motzoz. Thus what is loſt by Scarcaty,is regain'd 
by Conformity and Unity, 


Chap. 38. Pleaſure, azd Pain. 
LL Evacuations have an expulſiue motion ; If the Expul- 
{rue motzon is regular, "tis Pleaſure, if irregular, 'tis pain. In- 
deed, all Irregular and croſle motion, is Pain ; all regular motion 
is pleaſure, and delzght, being Harmony of Motion, or a 
diſcord of Motion. 


| Chap. 39. Of the Mind,  _ 
"Magine the rational Eſſence , or ſpirits , like little ſph- 
erical Bobdies of Quick-ſulver ſeveral ways * placing 
themſelves in ſeveral figures, ſometimes moving 1 mea- 
fure, and in order: and ſometimes out of order this 
uick-filver to be the mizde, and their ſeveral poſtures made 
by motion, the paſſions and affet#/0x5 ; or all that 1s moving 2, 
mide, 


* Thofe de- 
grees that are 
neereſt,have 
the greateſt 
Sympathy 


* Like Cheſs. 
men, 
Table-men, 
Nine-pins, Or 
the like, 
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for expreſſ1- 
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| thoughts of paſt danger ; but the mz 


(16) 
mnde, to expreſle thoſe ſeveral motzons, is onely to be done 
by gueſlſe, not by knowledge, as ſome few will I guefle ar 
Love is, when they move in equal number, and even meaſure. 
Hate 1s an oppoſite motion : Fear 1s, when thoſe {mall bodies 
tumble on a heap together without order, Azger 1s, when 
they move without meaſure, and in no uniform Figure, 1z- 
conſtancy is, when they move {wittly ſeveral wayes. Corftancy 
is a circular motion, dowbt, and ſuſpic:on, and jealcuſie, are when 
thoſe ſmall bodies move with the odd numbers. Hope is when 
thoſe ſmall bodies move like wilde-Geeſe, one after another, 
Admiration is, when thoſe Spherical bodies gather cloſe toge- 
ther, knitting ſo, as to make ſuch a circular figure z and one 1s 
to ſtand tor a Center or point in the midſt, Humzlity is a cxee- 
ping motion. Foy is a hopping, skipping motion. Ambt:on 1s 
a lotty motion, as to move upwards, or * higher then other 
motions. Covetizg , or Ambition 1s like a flying motion, mo- 
ving in ſeveral Figures like that which they covet for ; if they 
covet tor Fame, they put themſelves into fuch Figures, as Let- 
ters do, that expreſſe words, which words are ſuch praiſcs as 
they would have , or ſuch Figure as they would have Sta- 
tues cut, or Pictures drawn : But all their motion which they 
make, is according to thoſe Figures with which they ſym- 
pathize and agree : beſides, their motion and figures are like 
the ſound of Muſick ; though the notes differ, the cords agree 
to make a harmony : ſo ſeveral Symmetries make a perfect Fi- 
gure, ſeveral figures make a juſt number, and ſeveral quantities 
or proportions make a juſt weight, and ſeveral Lines make an 
even meaſure : thus equal may be made out pf Diviſions eter- 
nally, and infinitely. And becauſe the figures and motions of 
the infinite Spirits which they move and make are infinite, I 
cannot give a final deſcription : beſides, their motion 1s ſo 
ſubtle, curious, and intricate, as they are paſt finding out. 


Some Natural motions worke 10 curious fine, 
None can perceive, unleſſe an £:e dure, 


Chap. 40. Of Thinking, or the Minde, ard Thoughts. 


\ NE may think, and yet not of any particular thing; thar 
\_AY 1s, one may have Gals and not thoughts : For thoughts 
are when the minde takes a particular notice of fome out- 
ward Ozjef, or inward Idea; But Thinking 1s onely a ſerſe 
without any particular notice, As for example ; Thoſe that 
are 1n a great fear, and are amazed, the md 15 1n confuſ'd 
ſenſe, without. any particular thoughts : but when the minde 


| 15 0ut of that' amaze, it fixes it ſelf on Particulars, and then have 


ade can have no particular 


thought of the Amaze z for the minde cannot call to minde that 
which was not. 


Like- 


(17) _ 

Likewiſe when we are aſleep, the. M:de is. not out of the 
Body, nor the motion that makes the ſenſe..of the m:zde ceaſt, 
which is Thinking ; but the motion: that.makes the: thoughts 
therein work upon particulars, Thus the m:z4e may be with- 
out thoughts, but thoughts cannot be without the mnde : yet 
thoughts go out of the m:nde very oft, that is, ſuch a motion to 
ſuch a thing is ceaſt ; and when that, motzoz is made.: again, it 
returns. Thus thenking is the mende, and thoughts the effe# thereof: 
Thinking is an equal motos without a figure, or, as. when we 
feel Heat, and fee no fire, en. 


Chap. 41. Of the Motions of the Spirits. 
J* it be, as probably it is, that all ſenſitive ſpzrits- live in dul 
matter;{0 rational ſpirits ive in ſeaſiteve ſprrits,according to the 
ſhape of thoſe F-gares that the ſenc:tzLe ſpirits form them. 
- The rational ſp:r:ts by moving ſeveral ways, may make ſe- 
veral kindes of knowledge, and according to the matzors of the 
ſenſitrve ſpirits in their teveral figures / they make, though 
the (p:rits may be the ſame, yet their ſeveral motzoxs. may be 
unknown to each other. Like as a point, that writes upon a 
Table-book, which when the Letter that was arit thereon, 1s 
rub'd out, the Table is as plain , as if there were never any let- 
ter thereon ; but though the letters are out, yet the Table-. 
book, and in Pen remain, So although rhis Motor 1s gone, the 
ſperit, and matter remain z But if thole ſp:rits make other kindes 
of motions, like other kinds of Letters, or Language, thole 
Motions underſtand not the firſt, nor the firſt underſtands not 
them, being as ſeveral Languages, Even 10 it may be in a ſound; 
for that kinde of knowledge the Figure had in the ſound, which 
15 an alteration of the motzor of the rational ſpirits, caul'd by an 
alteration of the motzoz of the ſenſitive ſpirits in dull matter : 
And by theſe diſorderly motzors, other motzozs are rub'd out of 
the Tavle-book, which 1s the matter that was moved. But it the 
ſame kinde of letters be writ in the ſame place again z that is, 
when the ſpirits move in the ſame motzoz,then theilame knowledg 
is in thar figure, as it was before ;z the other kinde .of kzop- 
ledge, which was made by other kinde of motzor, is rub'd out, 
which ſeveral knowledge is no more known to each cther, 
then ſeveral Languages by unlearned men, And as Language is 
ſtill Language , though not underſtood, fo knowledge is till 
knowledge, although not general ; bur it they be, that we call 
dead, then thoſe letters that were rubbed out, were never writ, 
_ again; which is, the ſame knowledge never returns into the 
ſame figures. | Pt REID Ig 
Thus the ſpirits of knowledge ,. or the kzowledge of ſpirits, 
which 1s their ſeveral motions, may be ignorant =, Unacquains 
ted with each other : that is, that ſome motzoz may. not know 
how other motzozs move, not onely in ſeveral ſprr:ts,. but in one 
and the ſame (pirit ; no more then inevery Efte&' can row | 
RE COIs 


*Nothing can . 


be made or 
known abſo- 
late our of 
Infinite and 
Eternal. 


* Though it 
may mave 0- 
Motions, yet 
not the Ani. 
mal Motion. 


* The Figure 
might be 
without an 
Animal Moti- 
on,but an A- 
nimal motion 
cannot be nn- 
till there is an 
Animal Fi- 
gure, 


(18) 
their cauſe-:; and m027oz is but the effe& of the Spirits, which 
ſpirits are a thin ſubtle matter : for there would be no motion if 
there were no- matter z for nothing can move : but there may 
be matter without Self-motion;but not ſelf-motion without matter; 


Matter preme knowes not what effe&s ſhall be, 
Or how their ſeveral motzons will agree. 
Becauſe * tis znfinite, and ſo doth move = © 
Erernally, in which no thing can prove, . 
For znfinite doth not in compaſle lye, 
Nor hath Eternal lines to meaſure by. 
 Knonleage is there none; to comprehend 
That which hath no beginning, nor. no end, 
Perte& knowledge compriſes all can be, 
 - But nothing can compriſe Eternity, 
 _  Deſiazy and Fates, or what the like we call, 
In 2zfzttes they no power have at all. 
'-, Nature hath Generoſity enough to give 
- All figures eaſe, whilſt in that Form they lives 
But motion which innated matter 1s, 
*By running crofle, each ſeveral pains it gives, 


- - Chap. 42. Of the Creation of the Animal Figure. 


'4' to create an: animal figure, the figure that is created feels 
it not, untill the model befiniſhed, tha is , it cannot have an a- 
nimal motion, until it hath an animal figure; for ir is the 
ſhape which gives it local motion > and abet the. Fabrick 1s 
built, they begin to furniſh it with * ſtrength, and enlarge it 
with growth, and the ratzoal (pirit which inhabits it chooſeth 
his-room, which is the Head; And although ſome rat:ozal 


ſpirits were -from the firſt creating it, yet had not ſuch mo- 


tions, as when created: beſides, ar firſt they have not ſo much 


company, as to make ſo much change, as to' take parts, like 


inſtruments of Muſick, which cannot make ſuch diviſion up- 


on few ſtrings as upon more. The next, the figure being weak, 
their motions cannot be ftrong ; beſides, betore the figure 1s 


inlarged by growth, they want room to move in, This 1s the 


reaſon, that new-born Animals ſeem to have no knowledge, . 


eſpecially Man ; becauſe the ſpirits do neither move fo ſtrong, 


nor have ſuch variety of change, for want of company to 


make a conſort. Yet ſome animals have more knowledge 
then. others, by reaſon of their ſtrength, as all beaſts know 
thieir dams, and run to their Dugs, and know how to fuck as 
ſoon as they are born ; and birds and children, and the like 
weak Creatutes, ſuch do not. ED | 


- But the (os of ſenſe give them ſtrength, and the ſpirits of 


reaſon do dire& them totheir food, * and the ſpirits of ſenſe 


"He reaſon, * that the ſenſitive ſpirits, when they begin 
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gave them Taſte, and appetite, and. the ſpirits. of reaſon * hich food 


chooſe their meat : for all Animal: Creatures are not of 
one dyet, for that which -will nouriſh | one, will: deſtro 
Chap. 43. - The gathering:of Spirits. 


F the rational ſpirits ſhould enter into a figure newly created, 


altogether , and not by degrees, a- 'Childe (for example) 


would have as much underſtanding, and knowledge in the womb, 
or when it is new-born, as when'i is inlarged and fully grown. 
But we finde by experience there are {everal {orts and degrees 
of knowledge and underſtanding, by the recourſe of ſpirits: which 
is the reaſon, fone figures have greater proportion of anderſtand- 
ing and knowledge, and ſooner then others ; yer it is. increaſed 
by degrees, according as ratzoral (prrits incxeate, Like as chil- 
dren, they muſt get ſtrength betore they. can go. So Learning 
and experience increaſe rational ſpirits, as. Food the ſerſitzve : 
Bur experience and Learning is not alwayes tyed to the eare 3 
tor every Orgaiz and Pore of the body is as ſeveral doors to let 
themn.in and out : For the yatiozal ſpirits living with the ſerſtzve 
ſpirits, come in, and go out with them, but not in equal propor- 
2:03, but {ometitnes more, ſometimes -fewer.; this makes #7 
derſianding more pericct in Health then in ſickneſſe, and in out 
middle age, more then in the latter age : For in age and fick- 
nefle there is more carried out,;then brought in, This 1s the rea- 
ſon, Children have nor ſuch underſtanding, - but their reaſon 
increaſeth with -their years.' 'But the 743:0zat: ſpirits may be 
fimilized * ro a company of Good-fellows, which have pointed 


a mecting; andthe company- .coming) from ſeveral .places, 


makes their time the longer-ere their numbers are compleated, 
though many @ brain is diſappointed ; but in ſome figures the 


rooms are nor-<ommodious to move in;made'in their Greation, 
for want of help; ' thoſe are Chanigelings, Innocents, or /Natu- 


MASH OT TIER. Tong 
The rational ſpiriis ſeem moſt to delight in ſpungze ſoft and 
lsgi5d matter ; as in the Blood; Brdin, Nerues,and in Vegetables ; as 
nor- 0nely beins neercſt to their own--nature, but having more 
roony eo move in, This makes the- rarzonal: ſprrits. to chooſe 
the Head in Animals, for their chief room to.dance their Fegures 
in + * for the Head'is the biggeſt place that hath ithe- ſputi« 
gy Ututerials.y; thus as {oor as figure is created, thoſe 
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ab. 


"Fong Motion tnakes krowuledge, yer the: ipirits give;mdtzon': 
for thoſe Spirits, or Eſſences, are the Guiders, Governours, 


Dire&ters ; the Motions are but their Inſtruments, the Sperits 
E 2 are 


rational 


is when ſuch 
Marerials 


Y- are not pro- 
perfor ſuch 


a Figure, 


* The greater 
the number 
is; the more 
variety of 
Motion 1s 
made, which 
makes Fi. 
gures inthe 
brain; 


* in Animal 
Shapes 
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are the Cauſe, motzon but an Effe& therefrom : For that thin 
_ matter which 1s ſp:rits, can alter the motion, but motion can- 
not alter the matter, or nature of thoſe Eſſences, or ſpirits ; fo 
as the ſame ſpirits may be in a body, bur not one and the ſame 
knowledge, becauſe not the fame motror, that made that know- 
ledge, As tor example 3 how many ſeveral Touches belong to 
the body > for every part of the body hath a ſeveral tonch, 
which is a ſeveral knowledge belonging to every ſeveral- part; 
for every ſeveral part doth not know, and feel every ſeveral 
touch, For when the head akes, the heel feels it not, but one- 
ly the Ratzonal (prrits which are free from the incumbrance of 
aull matter, they are agile, and quick ro take notice of every 
particular tozch, in, or on every part of the. figure, The like 
motions of a pain in the Body, The like motions of the Ratzc- 
zal ſpirits , we call grzef 1n the minde ; and to prove it is the 
like motzoz of the Rational Spirits to the ſerſitrue, which makes 
the knowledge of it, is, when the ratzonal Spirits are buſily 
moved with ſome. Fantaſmes, it any thing touches the Loa, 
it is not known to the ratzozal ſprrits, becauſe the rational ſp:- 
rits move not in ſuch motzoz, as to make a thought in the head, 
of the touch in the heel, which makes the thoughts to be as ſenſe- 
lefle of that touch, as any other part of the 4oay, that hath nor. 
ſuch paines made by ſuch motzozs., And ſhall we fay, there 
is no ſenſe in the heel, becauſe no knowledge of it in the head? 
we may as well ſay, that when an Obje# ſtands juſt before an 
eze that is blinde, either by a contrary motzoz of the thoughts in» 
ward, by ſome deep Contemplation, or otherwiſe : we may 
as well ſay there is no. outward object, becauſe the rational 

ſprrits take no notice of that Objes ; tis not, that the ſtronger 
motion ſtops the leſle, or the ſwifter , the flower ; for then the 

motions of rhe. Planets wold ſtop one anothers courſe. 

Some will ſay, what ſezſe hath man, or any other Ani- 
WW af when they are dead > it may be anſwered, that the F7- 
gnre, which is a body, may have ſenſe, but not the Animal; for 
that -we' call Animal, is ſuch a temper'd matter, joyn'd in ſuch a 
figure, moving with fuch kinde of mot:ozs ; but when thoſe mc- 
tons do generally alter, that are proper to an Azzma!, although 
the matter, and Figure remain, yet it isno longer an Animal, 
becauſe thoſe motions that help it to make anAz2mal are ceas'd 
So as the Animal can have no more knowledge of what kind of 
:---- fenſethe Figure hath (becaule it is no more an Azimal) then an 
Animal,what ſenſe duſt hath. And thart there is the reaſon, that 
when any part is dead in an Animal , if that thoſe morions that 
belonged to the Animal, are ceas'd m that part, which alter ir 
from being a part of the Animal, and knowes no more what 
ſenſe it hath,then if a living man ſhould ca rry a dead man upon 
his ſhoulders, what ſenſe the dead man feels, whether any, 


(ar) 


Chep. 45. Of Matter, Motion, ,and Knowledge, or | : 


. 


: Underſtanding, DE og 
2 \ J Harſoever hath an innate. motion, hath knowledge ; 


and what matter ſoever hath this zznate: motzon., is 
knowing, : but according to the ſeveral motions, are ſeveral 
knowledges made ; for kzowledge lives in motzon, as motion lives 
in matter ; for though the kind of matter never alters, yet the 
manner of motzozs alters in that matter ; and as motors alter,ſo 
kaowleage differs, which makes the ſeveral motzors in ſeveral 
figares to give ſeveral knowledge. And where there is a like- 
neſſe of motror, there is. a. likenefſe of knowledge ; As 
the. Appetite of Senſitive ſpirits, and. the deſire of ratzozal ſpi- 
ritsare alike motions in ſeveral degrees of matcer, And the 
touch in the heel, or any part of the body elſe, is the like mo- 
tron, as the thought thereof in the head 3, the one is the motion: 
of the ſeſit:ve ſpirits, the. other 1n the rational {p:rzts, as touch 
from the {enſitive ſpirits, for thought is onely a ſtrong teach, 
and touch a weak thought, So ſenie is a weak knowledge, and 
E:owledge a ſtrong ſenſe, made by the degrees of the ſpirits : for 
pany ren are ſtronger (as I {aid before) being of an high- 
er extract ( as I may fay) in the Chymiſtry of Nature, which 
makes the different degrees in knowledge, by the difference in 


ſtrengths and finenefle, or ſubtlety of matter. 


M1 EE 8 - "or; bo 
us Chap. 46, Of the Animal Figure, 


(22) 
Animal way, And if their knowledge be not the ſame know- 
ledge, but different from rhe haeleg of Anttnals, by teaſon 
of their different figures, made by other kinde of motron on 0- 
ther tempered matter, yet it 15 knowledge, For ſhall we ſay, 
A man doth not know, becauſe he doth not know what ano- 


ther man knows, or ſome highet power > 
4 N Azimal is that which we call ſexfitzve ſprrit ; that is, 
CA. a figure thar hath local motion; that is, fuch a kinde of 
figure with fuch kinde of motors proper thereunto. But when 
there is a general alteratzoz of thoſe motors in it, then it is no 
more that we call Azimal; becauſe the local motion 1s altered 
yet we cannot knowingly ay; it is not a ſexſitive Creatare, {0 
long as the figure laſts : beſides,when the pgrure is 'diflolved,yet 
every {cattered part may have ſezſe, as long as any kinde of 710+ 
2701 18 in it 5 and whatſoever hath an innate motion, hath ſenſe, 
either increaſing or decreaſing moto ; but the ſepſe is as diffe« 
rent as the motzors therein, becauſe thoſe properties belonging 


to ſuch a figare are altered by other metzons, 


Chap. 47. #hat an Animal i. © 


Chap, 48. Of the diſperſing of the Rational Spirits. 


Ome think, that rhe Ratzonal ſprrits flye out of eAnimals, 
(or that Azmmal we call Man) like a {warm of Bees, when 
they like not their hives, finding ſome inconvenience, ſeek 
about for another habitation, or leave the body, like Rats, 
when they find the houſe rotten, and ready to fall; Or ſcar'd a- 
way like B:rds izom rheir Neſt. But where ſhould this. Swarm, 
or Troop, or Flight, or Eflences go, unleſſe they. think this 
thin matter 1$ an Eſſexce, evaporates to nothing 2 
As I have ſaid before, the difference of rat:ozal ſpirits, and 
_— ſpirits, 15, that the ſenſitive ſpirits make figures out of 
dull matter ; The rational: ſprrits pur themfelves into figzre, pla- 
cing themſelves with number, and meaſure ; this is the reaſon 
when Animals die, the External Form of that Animal may be 
perte&, and the 1zternal motor of the ſpirits quite alter'd ; yet 
not abſent, not diſpers'd untill the Arz:h:latzng of the External 
Figure ; thus it is not the matter that alters, but the Motor and 
Form, | COIN 
Some Fzgures are ſtronger built rhen others, which makes 
them laſt longer : for ſome, their building is ſo weak, as they 
fall as ſoon as finiſhed ; like houſes that are built with tone, 
or Timber, although it might be a ſtone-houle,or timber-houſe, 
iS LID8Y be built, not of ſuch a ſort of Stone, or ſuch a fort of 
under, 


_ Chap. 


(23) 
Chap. 49." Of the Setifes, 


"D He Pores of the skin-teceive touch, as the ee lipht; thleare 
4. ſound, the eſo ſcent, the-107g»e telt> Thus the {firits paſſe, 
and 'repaſſe by the holes; they peirce through the'2ull 'Inattt#, 
carrying theis ſeveral burthieris' our, ah in, yer irs 'nbither 
the Burthen, nor'tho Paſſage thar makesthe different ſexſe;biir 
the different” mo0tz0z-;; (*) tor if the.0tt0r rhat cons through 
the ores of the Sk/z, were as' the -motrons which come from 
the Bye, Ear, Noſe, Moth, then the-body might receive Juv-d, 
Eght, ſcent , Taft, all otheras it dotttowch, ND 


Chap. 50. Of Motion that makes Light, 


TF.the ſame #101407 that is. made: in' the Head did - maye 

the Heel, there would appear a Light to the Sexſe. of that 
art of the figure ; unlefſe they will make ſuch matter as the 
Brain to be't»finite, and onely in the: head of an Animal.” 
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T Here may be ſuch motzoz in the Brazz, as to make Light, 
although the S4z nevcx came there torgive- the firit motzor : 
for two oppoſite motions may give a light by Reflefian,unleſſe the 
S4n,and the Eye have -a pariiculat fotro# from all Eternity : 
As we-fay an Eternal Aſdnopelor of :fach a kinde"of fortron 
45 makes L:1ght. YT 00. vi ro 0 SE - on pak 0 's ks * 1018 
oy to eo ret tg onde a fie wo 

1.4 Chap: 52. .of Motion, ahd' Matter, ; , 


6 Eo \ 

V H Y may not Vegetables have Light, Sound , Taſte, 
Touch, as well as Animals, if the fame kizde of mo- 

t104 moves the ſame kinde of thatter th them > For who kzovs., 
but the Sap 1n Vegetables may be of the lame ſubſtapce,and degree 
of the Brazz': And why may not 'all thefezſesbe *7aherent 1n a 
figure, if the late Motzon moves the: lathe matter within the fi- 
gure , as ſuch motion withour the figurr's* ff _ 
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T He Brain in Animals is like Clouds; whidit are 1othetimes 
{welFd full with Vapour, and ſomerimes ra#3f} efvith Heat, 
and mov'd by the ſexſitrve ſpirits to ſeveral Objedts, as the clouds 


# 


are mov'd by thewizd to ſeveral places. © © | 
The winds ſcem to be all Spirits, becauſe they axe {0 agzle; 


| a » *» 
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* Toprove 
that it is the 
ſeveral Moti- 
on, is that we 
ſhall have the 
ſame ſenſe in 
our ſleep,ei- 
ther tro move 
pleaſure or 


feel pain: 
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* Like glaffe. 


(24) 
Chap. 54. Of Darkneſſe, 


O prove that Dark»eſſe hath partzcular motions which make 

it, as well as motzoz makes. light, is that when ſome have 
uſed to have a light by them while they ſleep, will, as ſoon as 
the light goeth out, awake ; for it Darkreſſe had no motzor, 
it would not ſirike upon the opick Nerve, But as an equal 
motzon makes light , and a perturb'd motion makes colour, which is 
between Lzght and darkneſſe : $0 darkneſſe 1s an Oppoſite Motion 
to thoſe motzons that make lzght ;, for though lght 1s an equal 
0170p, yet it is ſuch a k:»de, or fort of Motion, 


Chap. 55. Of the Sun. 


VV H Y may not the Saz be of an higher £xtra# then the 

rational ſpirits, and be like Glafſe, which is a high 
Extraft in Chymiſtry, and ſo become a (*) ſhining body > It fo | 
ſure it hath a great knowledge ; for the $47 ſeems to be com- 
poſed of pure ſpirits, without the mixture of dull matter; for 
the Motzon: is quick, and ſubtle, as we may finde by the effe& 
of the light , and beat. 


| Chap. 56. Ofthe Clouds. 


T He Cloads ſeem to be of ſuch ſpangy, and porous Matter, 

® as the Rai, and Ave, like the ſenſitive ſpirits that form, 
and move it, and the Sw the Ratzonal Spirit to give them know- 
ledge ; And as morſt Vapoars from the Stomack rife, and gather- 
ing in the Brazz, flow through the eyes : ſo dothe Clouds ſend 
forth, as from the' Bratz, the Yapours which do riſe in 
ſhewres. 


Chap. 57. - Of the Motion of the Planets, 


HE E arth.,Sun, Moonthe reſt of Planets all 
E Are mov'd by that,we Vital Spirits cal. 

And like to Animals, ſome move more ſlow, 
And other ſome by quicker motion go. 
And as ſome Creatures by their ſhapes do flye, 
Some ſwim,ſome r4un,lome creep,ſome 7:ſeth bigh 
So Planets by their ſhapes about do winde, 
All being made, like {rcles, round we finde. 


Chap. 58. The Motion of the Sea, 


# Sea's more quick, then freſher waters 
/ 4 re, : 
The reaſon is, more tal ſpirits are there, _ 


(25) 
And as the Plarets move ſtill round about, 
So Seas do ebb and flow both in and our. 
As Arrows flyeup, far as ſtrength them lend, 
And then for want of ſtrength do back deſcend: 
So do the Seas in ebbes run back again, © 
For want of ſtrength,their length for to maintain 
But when they ebb,and flow , at certain times, 
Is like the Lu7gs that draw , and breath out 
wind, | 
Juſt ſo do Seas draw back and then do flow, 
As conſtant as the Luzgs do to and fro: 
Alwayes in motion, never lying ſtill, : 
The empty place | ho leave, turn back to fl, 
We may as well inquire of Nature, why Animals breath in 
_ a ſpace of Time, as the Seas ebb and flow in fuch a ſpace 
of Time, | : 
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CONDEMNING READERS. 


'v 3 
/ » > 


32 Any perchance will laugh in ſcorn at my 
 // (E opinion, andask what reaſon I have to 
5 1, think thoſe things I have deſcribed 


pRYZPY ſhould be made with ſuch a kinde of 
Motion, my anſwer 1s, that I gueſs by - 


the forms, I mean the figures, or ſhapes, what the 
motion may be to produce them, for I ſee the fi- 
oure of afourleg'd Creature hath other motions 
then twolegged Creatures, or then thoſe Crea- 
tures that have nolegs; and I ſec ſome ſhape Crea- 
tures that can flee, by reaſon of their figures,which 
1s made proper to produce that kinde of motion ; 
for thoſe that arenot made ſo, cannot do ſo. By 


_ this I think it probable that Internal motions, are 


after the manner of External motions; for we 
may gueſsat the cauſe by the effects, lo by the fi- 
oures of Snow, Froſt, Hail, Rain, Vapor, and the 
like, we may gueſle at other Internal, or external 
motions,that prodnced their External figures, or 
alterations, and by the efteCts of light, darkneſle, 
hear,/cold, moiſture, what manner of motions pro- 
duced them; wherefore I know no reaſon why any 


ſhould condemn my opinions. Bur the cuſtom of 


their breeding in the Schools of Ariſtotle, and 
Socrates, 


(27) 


Socrates, and the reſt of ancient Authors, or elſe 
they conſider not my opinions enough; for if they 
did, they might ſceas much probability for mine, as - 
any of their opinions; For though in natural Philo- 
ſophy there may be many touches found out by ex- 
periences, and experiments, yet the Study 1s onely 
conjecurally, and built upon probabilities, and 
until probabilities be condemned by abſolute and 
known truth, let them have aplace amongſt the 
| reſt of probabilities, and be not ſo partial to con- 
tradidt, as to be unjuſt to me, take not away the 
right of my place becauſe young; for though age 
ought to have reſpect, yet not ſo as to do youth 
E wrong, butI hope my new born opinions will be 
Et nouriſhed in Noble and learned Schools,and bredup 
with induſtrious Students; but howlſoever, I delight 
my ſelf, fornext to the finding out of truthes, the 
greateſt pleaſure in Stady, is, to finde out proba- 
bilities. Imake no queſtion but afrer Ages will 
eſteem this work of mine, but what ſoever is new, 
18 not received at the firſt with that good accep- 
tation, by reaſon it is utterly unknown unto them, 
and anewneſlſe,and an unacquaintednefle makes the 
Ignorance, but whentime hath made acquaintance, 
and a right underſtanding, and aright underſtand- 


£ ing will make a friendſhip betwixt Fame and my 
| Book, 
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CHAP. 59.- 


vn and rubs off the bark of a tree, or breaks the: 
tree,it is a miſs-fortune to that tree, and if- a houſe be built in 


ſuch a place, as to ſhelter a tree from great ſtorms, or cold 
weather, it were good fortune tothat tree, and' if a beaſt be 


hurt it is a miſs-fortune to that beaſt, or bird, and when a. 


beaſt, or bird, is brought up for pleaſure, or delight, and 
not to work or be impriſoned, -it 1s- good fortune to. that 
beaſt, or bird ; but as I ſaid before fortune is onely various 
motions, drawn to a point, and that point that comes from 
crofſle motions, we call bad fortune, and thoſe that come 
from Sympathetical motions we call good fortune, and 
there muſt needs be Antipathetical Motions as well as Sympa- 
thetical Motions, ſince Motions are {o various . . 
But man, and for all that I know,all other things, are gover- 
ned by outward Objects, they rule, and we obey; for:we do 
not rule and they Obey, bur every thing is led like dogs 11 
a ſtring, by a ſtronger power, * bur the outward power be- 
ing inviſible, makes us think, we ſet--the rules, ad, por the 
outward Cauſes, fo that we are governed by that which.s 
without us, not that which is within us; for man hath no 
power over himfelt. PO es oye OR REP 


N 


Chap. 60, Of time and Nature. 


O queſtion bur there is a time in Nature, for time is 
the Variation of Nature, and nature is a producing Mo- 


tion 


ig A223 Atter, Figure, and Motions, ate the gods that. 

222% (| Create fortune z For fortune is nothing in it. 
{ ſelf but various motions gathered,or drawn to. 
i. a point, which point man onely thinks it fixt 
x 5 upon him, but he is deceived, for-/it fixes. 
> $==: upon all other things ; for it any thing comes, 


* Natural 
powe?., 


- — — 
_ _ _ —— - - : aa. <—=n=n, 
— ——, wo & 


| (3 0}: 3 
tion, a multiplying figure, an endlefſe meaſure , a quantilefſe 
ſubſtance, an indefaijable marter. 


7 ; Chap. 61, Of Matter, Motion, and Figure, 


A S Ifaid before in my firſt part of my Book, that there is - 
K 10 firſt Matter,nor no firſt Motion, becauſe Eternal,and 
Infinite , yer there could be no Motion, without marrer ; for 
Matter is the cauſe , Motion bug, the effe&t of Martcr , for 
there could be no motion unleſſe there were:Matter tobe mo- 
ved $ But there. might be Matter, and Figure, without Mo- 
tion, as an infinite, and eternal dull lump ; For I fee no 
reaſon, but infinite might be without running forward, cr 
circle-wayes, if there were not ſeveral degrees of the onely 
Matter, wherein Motion is an Infinite Eternal effe& of ſuch 
a degree, Neither is it nonſenſe to {ay, Figure is the effe& of 
Matter ; for though there 1s no Matter without Figure, yer 
there could - be -no. figure without Matter, wherefore Mattcr 
is 'the- prime' cauſe of Figure, yet there could be no figure 
without matter, wherefore matterys the prime caule of figure, 
bur'nort figure of matter, for figure doth not make matter, 
but matter figure, no more then the creature can make the 
Creator; but a creature may make a figure. Thus although 
there 45 no firſt matter, yet matrer is the firſt cauſe of mot- 
on and- figure, and all effeas. _ nn 
Although they are as infinite and Eternal, as matter it ſelf, 
and when I ſay. Matter prime, I ſpeak for diſtin&ion ſake, 
which'ss the onely Matter. > 
The innated Matter, is the {ſoul of Nature. 

_- The dull: part of Martter, the Body, 

_-And the infinite figures, are the infinite form of Nature. 
And the ſeveral motions are the. ſeveral ations of nature. 


Chap. 62. Of Cauſes, ard effefts, 


_ $ I have ſaid before the effects are infinite, and eternal 
FA as the Cauſes, becauſe all effects lie in matter and mo- 
tion, indeed in matter onely z for motion 1s but the effe&t of 
matter. 
' Whereforeall particular figures although dfl:olvable yet 
is inherent in the matter, and motion, as for example, if a 
man can draw the picture of a man, or any thing elſe, al- 
though he never draws it , yet the Art 1s inherent in the man, 
and . picture in the Art as long as the man lives, ſo as long 
as there is matter, and motion, which was from all Eternity, 


and ſhall be eternally; the effe& will be ſo. 


Chap, 


tine.” 


(31) 


_ Chap. 63. whether motion 19 a thing, or nothing, UYY 
can be Annihilated 


' Ome have opinion that Motion 1s nothing, but to my reaſon 
It is a thing; tor it matter, is a ſubſtance,a {ubſtance is a thin 
and the motion, and matter being unſeparablely,united, makes 

it but one thing. ENT 

For as there could be no motion without ſuch a degree, or 
extra of matter fo there could be no ſuch degree or ex- 
tra of matter without motion, thus motion 1s a thing. Bur 
by reaſon particular motions leave moving in ſuch matters 
and figures, ſhall we ſay they are deceaſed , dead, or be- 
come nothing; but ſay ſome, motions are accidents, and acci- 
dents are nothing ; but I ſay, all acccidents live in ſubſtance, 
as all effects in the cauſes, ſay ſome, when a man for ex- 
ample ſhakes his hand, and when he leaves ſhaking, whether 
is that motion gone (lay others) no where, tor that parti- 
cular motion ceaſcth to be;ſay they. 

I anſwer, that my reaſon tells me, it is neither fled a- 
way, nor ceaſed to be, for it remains in the hand, and in thar 
marter that created the hand, that is in that, and the like in- 


nated matter, that is in the hand. Burt ſome will ſay, the 


hand never moves {ſo again, but I ſay the motion is never the 
lefſe there , they may as well ſay, when they have ſeen a 
Cheſt tull oi Gold, or the like, and wien their cyes are ſhut, 
or that they never ſee it more, that the Gold doth not lie in 
the Cheſt, although the Gold may le there eternally, or if 
they ſhould {ce it again, ſay it is not the ſame Gold, $0 like- 
wiſe particular motions are, but ſhewed,nort loſt, or Annihila- 
ted : or ſay one ſhould handle a veſſel often, that every time 
you handle rize veſle), it is not the ſame touch, veſſel, or 
hand, and iti you never touch the veſſel again, that the hand, 
veſſel], or touch 1s annihilated, — 

Bur particular motion, as the veſlels, or hand is but uſed, 
not annitilated, ior particular motions can be no more an- 
nihilated , then particular figures that arexdiflolved and how, 


in reaſon can we fay in reaſon particular figures are 


Annihilated, when every part and parcel, grain, and atome, 
remains in infinite matter, but ſome will tay, when a houle: 
for cxample , 1s pull'd down, by taking alunder the materials, 
that very figure of that houſe is annihilated ; bur my opint- 
on is, that it is not, for that very figure of that houſe remains 
inthofe matcrials,and ſhal do eternally although thoſe mater1- 
als were diſfolved into Atoms, and everyAtome in a ſeveral 
place,part,or figure&though infinite figuresſhould be made by 
thoſe marerials by ſeveral difſolutions and Creations, yet thoſc 
infinites would remain in thoſe particular materials eternally, 


and was there from all cternity; And it any of thoſe figures 
be 


I'fay eXctr aQ. 
becauſe itis 
the eſſence of 
matter, 
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be rebuilt, or Created again, it is the ſame figure it was, 
So Hkewife' the' motion of the hand which I ſaid for exam- 
ple, it the ſame hand moves after the ſame manner, it is 
the ſame motion that moved the hand before ; ſo it may make 
infinite repetitions ;, thus one and the ſame motion may move 
eternally, and reſt from moving, and yet have a being. 


Chap. 64. Of Motors, 


Here are millions of ſeveral motions which agree to the 
'} nn of each figure, and . millions of ſeveral motions 
are kit together ; for the general motion of that are figure, 
as if every figure had a Common-Weale of ſeveral Motions 
working to the fubfiftence of the figure, and ſeveral ſorts of 
motions, like ſeveral ſorts of Trades hold up cach other; ſome 
as Magiſtrates, and rulers; others as Train-bands, as ſouldiers; 
ſome make forts, and dig trenches ; ſome as Mer- 
chatirs that traftick z ſome as Sea-men > and Ship- 
maſters; ſome that labour and and work, as ſome cnt 
and carve ; Others paint, and ingrave ; ſome mix, and 
remper , joy, and inlay , and glue together ; {ome form, 
and build ; ſome caſt in moulds, and fome makes moulds to 
caft 5 ſome work rough-caſts ; ſome polliſh and refine ; 
{ome bear butthens , jome take off burthens, ſome digg, 
ſome fowe, fone plough , ſome ſet , ſome graft, ſome plant, 
ſome- gather , ſome reap, ſome fift, ſome thraſh , ſome 
grind, ſome knead, ſome bake , ſome beat, fome ſpin, 
{ome weave, ſome {ewe together , ſome wind and twiſt, 
{ome create , and others afoIve , and millions of millions of 
motions, bur as we ſee external;ſo we may imagine are internal 
motions. | 
Chap. 65. Many metions go to the producing of one 
— thing, or to oneend, 


2 


Or there are millions of ſeveral motions go ro the 

. making of one figure, or in mixing, as I may ſay, of ſeve- 
ral degrees of the dull part of matter, as I will give one for 
example in grofle external motions, where I will deſcribe it 
by. digeſtive motions, which is to fit parts, and to diſtri- 
bute parts to ſeveral places proper to the work, For digeſtive 
motions, there are many ſeveral forts,or kinds of motions mixt 
together, as for example, a piece of meat is to be boyled, or 
the like, ſome motions cut fuel, and others take it up, others 
carrie,. other lay down in a Chimnie, or the like place,others: 
put fixe,others kindle it, and make it burn, others rake met- 
tle and melt it, others caſt ſuch a figure as a por, others bring 
the pot, others ſer it over the fire, others take up water, 
others carry that water to the por, others put that water in- 
to- the pot, others kill a ſheep, others divide it into "okay 
NNCrs 
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others put it a part into the pot, Thus a piece of meat can- 
not be voyled without all theſe motions, and many more, 
which would be too tedious to relate, for I could have in- 
larged it ti.rce times as many more, only to boyl a piece of 
mear, and if there be ſo many ſeveral motions in our groſſe 
ſenſe in fuch things as theſe, then what is there in infinite Na- 
ture, yet for all theſe infinite varieties of motions, as I ſaid 
before , I cannot perceive but ſ1x ground-motions, or funda- 
mental motions, from whence all changes come, which are 
thele attraftive motions, contracting motions, retentive moti- 
ons,Jilative motions digeſtive motions, and expulfive motions; 
likewiſe, although there be mfinite kindes, and different fi- 
gures, yet the ground-work, from whence ariſeth all the ve- 
riety, 15 but trom tour figures ; as Circular, Triangular,Cupe, 
and Paralels, And as there are infinite changes of motions, 
amongſt the ſenſitive innated matter, working on the dull 
parts of matter, ſo there are infinite changes of motions in 
the rational innated matter, making infinite kinds of know- 
ledge, and degrees of knowledge, and underſtanding, and as 
there are infinite changes.of motion;ſo there are mfinite effecs, 
and every produced effe&, is a producing effect , and effe&ts 
which ette& produce effects, and the onely matter 1s the 


cauſe of all effes, for the ſeveral degrees of onely matter, - 


is the eftc& of onely matter, and motion is the effe& of 
ſome ſorts of the degrees of onely matter, and varieties are the 
the effe&s of matter and motion, and life is the effe& of in- 
nate matter ; and knowledge the effe& of lite. 


Chap. 66. Of the ſix principal motions, 


$ I have ſaid, there are infinite Contra&tions, AtraQions, 
Retentions, Dtlations, digeſtions, and expulſions, and to 
explain my felt ro my readers as well as I can, unlefle they 
ſhould miſtake me, I will here deſcribe , although after a 

role way ; yet according to my capacity, A tew of the in- 
rice variety of motions, firſt there are five, or {ix principal 
morions, from whence infinite changes are made, or produ- 
ced, as from Contra&ions, Attra&tions, Retentions ; theſe rhree 
principal motions do in ſome kinde ſimpathize to each other; 
and dilarions, and expulſions do alſo ſympathize to each other, 
but digeſtions is a mixt motion taking part of all, but I divide 
them 1nto {1x parts, for diſtin&tion 3 Now to treat of them {e- 
verally, we muſt make an imaginary Circumference , and 
Center, 

Then firſt for AttraQting motions, which is to draw towards 
the Center, that is, to draw to a lefſe compaſſe, as to draw to- 
wards a point, yet Arra@tions draw not alwaycs after one 
and the ſame manner, for ſome motions draw after them, as 
hories do Coaches, Carts, fleds and the like, but after - 
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(34) L 
veral faſhions, forms, and biaſſes and ſeveral motions, in thoſe j 
motions ſome flow, ſome quick, ſome crofſe, ſome even. 
Again, ſome times AttraGtive motions draw, as if one ſhould 
pull in a lime, or draw in a net, ſome {lope-wayes, ſome 
ſtraight wayes; lome ſquare wayes, fome round wayes ; and 
millions of the like varieties, in this fort of motion, yet all 
Attracting motion. 

Secondly, Contracting motions which move after another 
manner; for though both rheſe-ſorts of motions, are to bring to- 
wards a point, yet Contraction me thinks, ftrives more a- 
gainſt Vacuum , then AttraCtion, gathering all into a firm body, | 
ſtopping up all porous paſſages, ſhutting out ſpace, and ga- 
thering 1n matter, as cloſe as it can ; indeed Attractions are bur 
in the way. to Contrac&tions, as Dilations to expulfions; bur 
this ſort of motions 1s, ſurfling, pleating, tolding, binding, 
knitting, twiſting, griping, preſling, tying, and many the like, 
and after ſeveral manners, or faſhions, 

Thirdly, Retention 1s to hold, or to ſtay from wandrin 
to fix, as 1 may fay, the matter to one place, as if one ſhould | 
ſtick, or glue parts together, . 

. Fourthly, Dilations are ro inlarge, as to ſpend, or extend, 
ſtriving for ſpace, or compaſle ; it is an inaroaching motion, 
which will extend its bounds as far as it can, this ſort of mo- 
tion is melting, flowing, ſtreaming, ſpreading, ſmoothing, 
firetching,and millions of the like. 
 Fittly, Expulfive, 1s a motion that ſhuns all unity, it ſtrives 
againſt ſolidity, and uniformity, it diſperſes every thing it 
hath power on; this ſort of motion, is, breaking, diflolving, 


throwing about. 


Sixthly, Digeſtive motions, are the creating motions, carry- 
ing about.parts to parts, and fitting, and matching, and joyning 
parts rogether, mixing and tempering the matter for pro- 
per ules. : 


Chap. 67. Of Exteri«r Motions produced from the 
ſex principle Motions, 
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| Bd here repeat ſome of the varieties of groſle exterior 
Draving mo- Emotions , ſuch as are viſible to our grofler ſenſes, to cleer 
my readers imaginary motion z Some motions araw, as 
horſes draw Coaches,. Carts, Sleds, -Harrows, or the like ; 0- 
thers, as. horſes, and dogs, are led in a bridle, or ſtring. 
Some, as beaſts draw. their prey to the Den moving back- 
wards. TE, 
Somedraw.up.lines ſhorter, and thicker, and ſome draw in 
circular lines; loping lines, and ſquare lines. 
Other'ſorts of: drawing, ſome ftraight lines ; ſome ſquare 
lines, round-lines, ſlope lines, ſome motions draw upz lome 
draw. down, ſome draw ſide-wayes; ſome crofle,ſome rulers 
2 Fe other 
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4 © Other motions do, as if. one ſhould drive, 'or ſhove a ſo- Drivingm 
I * lid ſubſtance before them, the. varieties - of+ thefe ' moti- 
-- Some are, as if a man ſhould-{drive a wheel-barrqw, or 
= rowling of barrels, or driving a plough, -or a rowler, and mil- 
-* lions the like. et nd TAO 
'.__ Othersare, as if beaſts and: men» were to carry butthens, _ - 
.-*- {ome bearing  burthens.on their back; {ome on their head; ; 
'-- ſome in in their mouth ; ſome in their arms ;- ſome in their 
" hands; ſome under their: armes ;, ſome on theit thighs; fome 
.* *ontheir ſtings, as Bees do, and: millions the like, and eve- 
"= "mY one of thole burthens, have ſeveral motions thereto, and yet 
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\.._ Other ſorts of motions, - as throwing the bar, 'pitching the Throwing 
| bar, throwing a ball, ftriking a ball, throwing a'bow], tling- griking,dar- 
' ing a dart, darting a dart, wp upward, downward, ting morions. 
- ſtraight-out, ſfide-wayes,'and all theſe {everal manners, 1s but 
© a throwing. motion. Wy wn 
| © Leaping,running, hopping, trotting, gallopping,climing,cla- LY mo. 
mering, flying, and infinite others, yet all 1s but a lofty mo- © 
tion. ro  wogy TT 
Diving, dipping,mowing,reaping,or ſhearing, rowling,cree- Low motior 
_ ping, crawling, tumbling, traveling, running, and infinite the 
like examples may be given of the varieties of one and the ſame 
* kindeof motion, © . ro rt 
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Chap. 68. Of double motions at one and the ſame © 
tzme, on the ſame matter, 


ey 


A S for example; ſpinning flax, or the like is drawn long, 
"A and ſmall, twiſted hard, and round, and at one 


"time, : 
Again, a bowl runs round-way, and yet ftraight-out at one 
r1me. 


A ſhuttle-cock {pins' about in a ſtraight line. 

The winde ſpreads, and yet blows ſtraight-out at one and the 
oo. 7 PD ” 
Flame aſcends Circular, and many the like examples may 

| be given. FEY 


Chap, 69, Of the ſeveral ſtrengths. CD 


 Lthough there be infinite ſtrengths of Motion, yet not 
A to all forts of figures, nor to all degrees of marter; for 

ſome figures move flow, others move 1witt, according to the 
Nature of the ſhape; or the interior ſtrengths, or the degree, 

or quantity of innated matter , that created them ; for though 

every degree of innated matrer, is of one and the ſame ſtrength, 
yet there are different degrees; but onely two degrees are 
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oO, 
ſubje& to our weak {enſe, as the innate minde, and the inna- 
+ ted. body, which we call ſenſe: and reaſon, which ſenſe and 
- ©. reaſon, may be in: every thing, though after different man- 
| _ners, but we have confined ſenſe, onely to animal kinde, 

., and reaſon onely to mankinde ; bur if the innared matter is in 
_. © thedull parts of matter, as the life of the hody, then there 
Bs nopartthat hath not ſenſe and reaſon whether creating or 
_ createg.,. diſſolving, or. diſſolved, -ttough Twill not fay that 
_ every creature enjoys life alike, -{o every - figure 1s not inhated 
* alike, for ſome is weaker innated; and ſome ſtronger, either 
| by quantity or degree, yet every figure is innated; for it is 
-  Innated matter that .creates,and-difſolves figurcs, yet the innated 
\ .. matter works according to the. ſeveral degrees, and tempers, 
_ © of the dull part of marter, and to ſuch propertics, and figures, 
_ and figures properties, and proper figures, 'that is, morion 
doth torm the onely marter, into figures, yet ' motion can- 
_ Not alter the Entity of only marter, but motion can, and doth 
_ alter the interior, , and exterior:#igures, and though the ſeve- 
ral degrees of matter may be placed, and Hplachd in figures, 

. _, Yet the nature of the matter cannot be altered, 


0 


Chap. 70. The creations of Figures, and oifference 
a a ET NEG = 
2 T Hoſe motions that are proper to create figures , are dit- 
_ _* ferent from thoſe motions -that diflolve - them, 1o - that 
* ſympathetical internal motions, do - not onely afliſt 

one another , but Sympathetical external Motions , and 
Symparhetical figures; this is the reaſon that .jrom rwo f1- 

gures, a third, or more 1s created, by the way of procrea- 

tion ; yet all figures are created, after one and the ſame 

 kinde of way ; yet not after one and: the ſame man- 

*-- ner of way, as Vegetables, Minerals, and ſome forts of 
Animals, as ſuch as are bred from that we call corruption, as 

—_——— : ſome {ſorts of worms, and ſome forts of lies, and the like 
of thoſe dif. Yet are they created by the procreation of the heat, and 
ferent moti- moiſture, the ſame way are plants that grow wilde produ- 
as ced, but rhoſe that are ſown or ſer, although they are after 
Firſtthe One and the ſame kinde 'of way, yet not after the ſame 
earth bears manner; for the young vegetables, were produced from the 


Vegetables, £3 _ e k he 
bbs, 099M ſeeds, and the earth , which were ſowed, or let together, 


bear ſeed,and and ingrafts is when two diffcrent plants procuce ſeed of 
jak mea mixt nature, as a Mule is produced, orthe like creature, from 
Vegetables tWO different Animals, which make them of mixt nature;for 
again, . As there is a Symparthetical conjunction in one, and the {ame 
. kinde of figure, {o there is a Sympatherical conjunction in 
ſome ſorts of figures; but not in all, nor to all, for that 
would make ſuch a confuſion in nature, as there would: be no 
. diſtin&tion, of kindes ; beſides, it were impoſſible for ſome 
 kinde of figures, to make a conjuntion with other $I 
| TT ARNEPEENTTHres Ren eing 
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| beingſuch @difference berwixt theth,” ſ6me iron the; nature 
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of the figures, others: from the- ſhape of the figures, ;., 

And Minerals are produced by the Conjunction of ſuch Ele- 
ments, which were begot by ſuch morjons, as make heat,and 
drought,and cold and dry.Thus all figures are created from dif- 
ferent motions, and different degrees, of infinite onely matter ; 
for onely matter joyns, and divides it {eli by ſelf. motions, and. 
; hath done ſo;, and will do ſo,or muſt” do fo cternally,being its 

nature, yerthe diviſions, and ſubſtra&ions; joynings, and crea- 


- . | WE x 3 3-bLC ; $\ »4 4h > x 
\ ., tions, are: not alike, nor. do they” continue, or diflolve, with 


: YES, WO 9 Ts. Sd j;bizz Las 4. : 
the like meaſure of time, which tinie 15 ofiely as in.a reference 
res mM: 


 . .... But asI have faid; there can” be nothing loſt *in. nature, 


Although there be infinite changes; and their changes never 
repeated, For ſay a miati-dies, and his figure diflolves into 
duſt, as ſmal as Atoms, and is diſpetft fo, as never_tq meet, 
and every Atome goeth-to the making” of feveral figures, and 
| ſo changes infinitely, from figure, to: figure, yet the figures 
of all theſe + changes lie 'in thoſe parts, and. thoſe parts 

in-onely matter ; io likewtle {everal motions. may _ as 
figures diſſolve, but ſtill rhole motions lies in innated matter, 
and each particular figure, in the generality of matter and 
motion, which 1s on the dull part, and innated part of one- 
ly matter. Eo WE Ie 9, 


Chap. 71. T! be Agileneſſe of innated Matter: 


T Nnated matter ſeems much nimbler 'in ſome works, then 1n 

other , as making Elements, and their ſeveral changes, be- 
ing more porous then Animals, Vegetables, and - Minerals, 
which are more contracted, and not ſo eafily metamorphoſed, 
and onthe thin part of dull matter, they ſeem much nimbler, 
and agil, then when they work on the grofle part of dull 
matter; for though the innated matter can work, but according 
to the ſtrength , yet not alwayes according to that ſtrength ; 
for their burthens are not alwayes equal to their ſtrength ; for 
we ce in light thin dull matter, their motions to be more 
{wift, having lefſe incumbrances, and lighter burthens, unleſſe 


it be opoled, and ſtopped by the innated matter, that works; in 
the more ſolid, or thicker part of dull matter , or. move ſolid 
and. unired figures, yet many times the innated matter, that 
works on the thin part of dull- matter, or in more 'porous;fi- 
gures, will make way through {olid ard thick;:bodies, and 
have the power on thoſe that work on' more grofle matter, 
for the innate matter that works on groſſe matter, cannot re- 
ſiſt ſo well, having greater burthens, nor a& with. that. faciliry 
as the others can, whoſe matter is lighter, or figures' more 
pourous ; for we ſee many times water to paſle through great 
rocks, and mountains, piercing and dividing their ſtrengths, wi 

the 
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the frequent aſſaults thereon , or to; yet. many times the paſſe | 
... $keptor loſt, according to the quantity of the innated mattez. | 
4 i | 


ROE, | - fi # Chap. 72. | of external, and internal figares and 
oh 2 dede A1011075, Es 


ks 'the motions. of heat and drought begets the Sun. 
..the motions of heat and moiſture begets the Aire; 
The-motions of cold and dry, begets the earth, and the reſt 
of the Planets, and as other motions begot them, ſo they be: 
- got others, and as theſe Elemental Planets beget - in- gener 
all figures, which we call creatures in the world ; fo. thele ti- 
- gures,as they are matched, beget each particular figiires of 
e Grrertl ſorts 3 For external figures, are made by. internal mo- 
tions ;' for though Vegetables, Minerals, and. Animals be in- 
ternal figures, as to the globe of the VVorld, which is-the ex- 
 rernal figures to them, yet they are external figures to thoſe 
which are created in them, untill ſuch time as they are caſt 
forth" of that mould, as I may ſay, which they were made in, 
which is the womb, and. the ſeveral wombs of ſeveral kinds, 
are ſeveral moulds, but indeed all moulds differ in their 
.:*. poInts.” * Ro ont oe EE 
--  'Perchance this ſubje& might be better explained, but my 
modeſt thoughts will not give my inquiſitive thoughts leave 
to trace Natures Creations by procreation; Although T be- 
leeve: nature, and her works are pure of 'tthemlelves, but *ris 


the Abuſe of her works, and not the knowledge that corrupts 
. mar-kinde, | | 


. 
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% . 
.* 
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Chap. 73. Of repeating one and the ſame work, and 
= of Varienes. 


Ature may repeat one and the ſame creature if ſhe plea- 
.* Þ V{cth, thar 1s,the ſame motions, on the ſame matter,may 
 * create the ſame creature, by reaſon the ſame motions, and the 
- ſame matter, is eternally in the body infinite: thus the Origi- 
"nal cauſe of producing one and the {ame is eternal, by _ 
© nothing in nature can be annihilated, and though the infinite 
matter is'bur one and the ſame, yet the infinite part of innated | 
matter, 'moves infinite ſeveral wayes, and by reaſon of the 
_ diverſity of motion, there is ſuch varietie , as ſeldom any two 
-.'Creatures are alike, for motion delights in variety, not ſo much 
- in | the different kindes, as im the particular creatures, 
which makes me think that motion is bound by the nature of 
the matter , to make ſuch kindes ; Although it be ar. liberty 
_ for -particulars, and yet the ſeveral kindes may be as infinite | 
- as the particulars ; as for example, although motion is bound 
to Animal kinde, Vegetable kinde, Mineral kinde, and allo to 
Cd fr - make }. 
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make ſuch kinde of worlds as this is 3 yet motion may make 
infinite particular worlds, as infinite particular Animals, Ve- 
gctables, Minerals, and thole infinite worlds may differ, as 
thoſe kindes of Creaturs ; tor worlds may differ from other 
worlds, not onely as man from man, but as man from beaſt; 
beaſts trom birds, birds from fiſh, and fo as Vegetables do z 
for an oak is not like a tulip, or roſes ; for trees are not like 
flowers, nor flowers like roots, nor roots like fruit, nor all 
flowers alike, nor all roots alike, nor all fruits alike, nor all 
trees, and the reſt, and ſo tor Minerals; gold is not like lead, 
nor a diamond like a pibble ſtone; fo there may be infinite 
worlds, and infinite variety of worlds, and be all of that kinde 
we call worlds, yet be nothing alike, but as different , as if 
it were of anotner kinde, and may be infinite ſeveral kinds 
of creatures, as ſeveral ſorts, that we can never imagine,nor 
oneſle at ; for we can gueſle, nor imagine at no other wayes, 
but what our ſenſes brought in, or our imaginations raiſed up, 
and though imaginations in nature may be infinite, and move 
in every particular brain after an infinite manner ; yet it 1s 
but finite ih every particular figure, becaule every particular fi- 
euse 15 finite, that 1s every particular figure comes by de- 
erces from creation to a full growth, from a full growth to 
a decay, from a decay to a diflolution; but not a Annihilation, 
for every particular figure lies in the body infinite, as well as 
every particular kinde ; for unlefle eternalmatter, and infinite 
matter, and eternal and infinite motions could be Annihilated; 
infinite figures wil eternally remain,although not in their whole 
bulk, yer in their parted pieces; for though one and the ſame 
matter may be made into other figures : yet the former f1- 
gures have as much a being as the preſent figures, by reaſon the 
matter that was the caule of thoſe figures hath an eternal being, 


and as long as the cauſe laſts, the effefts cannot be Annihi- 
lated. 


Chap. 74. Of creation, and difſoFuing of Nature, 


"F"He diviſions, and ſubſtraCtions, joynings, and creations, 
A arenot alike, nor do they continue, and diſſolve with the 
like meaſures of time ; for ſome Vegetables are old, and de- 
crepit at a day old, others are but in their prime after a 
hundred yecers, and ſo ſome Animals, as flies and the like, are 
old and decrepit at a yeer old; others, as man 1s bur at hs 
prime at twenty yeers , and will live a hundred yeers, it he be 
healthy and found ; ſo in the Minerals, perchance lead, or tin, 
or the like, 1s but a tlie, for continuance to gold, or like a 
flower to an oak, then it is probable, that the Sun and the reſt 
of the Planets, Stars, and Millions more that we know not, 
may be at their full ſtrength at ten hundred thouſand yeers, 
nay million of millions of yeers, which is nothing to eternity; 
Or 


Unleſle a 
greater pow- 
er deſtroy it 
before the 
natural time. 


(49) 
or perchance, as it 1s likely, other figures were at full ſtrength 
when matter and motion created them, and ſhall laſt until 
matter diſſolves them, Again, it is to be obſerved thar all 
Spherical figures laſt longeſt, I think it is becauſe thar figure 
hath no ends to ravel out at. 


Chap. 75. Of Gold. 


gore lay that Gold is not to be altered from the figure that 
kImakes it gold, becauſe Chymiſts have tried and cannot do it, 
bur certainly that innated motion that joyns thole parts, 
and ſo made it in the figure of Minerals can diflolve thoſe 
parts, and make it into ſome figure elſe, to expreſle an other 
thing ; bur being a mors ſolid part of dull marter then that 
which makes other minerals, it 1s longer a creating, and diflol- 
ving;then the other figures are, that are of a lighr or ſofter ſub- 
ſtance, and may be the motions that make gold, are of flow- 
er nature, ſo asit is cauſed from the hardnefſe of the mat- 
ter, or the {lowneſle of the ſpirit, cauſed by the curioſity of 
the work, wherein they muſt uſe more different motions then 
in other figures; {oas it may be a thouſand yeers uniting, or 
a thouſand yeers a diſperſing, a thouſand, nay ten thouſand ; 
for there is no account, nor time in nature infinite, and be- 
cauſe we laſt not ſo ſong as to perceive it, ſhall we ſay that 
Gold was eternal, and {hall laſt eternally; ſo we may as well 
ſay an Oak;,that is a hundred yeers,ere it comes to full maturity, 
and a hundred yecrs, ere it comes to be diſloved, that it was an 
Oak eternally,and ſhall be ſo eternally,becauſe a flower,is crea- 
ted, and diflolved in two or three dayes, but the ſolidity of the 
marter, and the ctirioſity in the ſeveral changes, and enter- 
changes of motions prolong the work; yet it is haſtened, or re- 
rarded by the quantity of {ſpirits that work therein z for when 
there is more, it is ſooner formed, when leſs, longer ere ir 
come to its figurative perfection, 


Chap. 76. Of Sympathzes , and Antipathies, which 1 to agree, 
or diſagree, to joyn, or to croſſe. 


Here are infinite ſorts of figures, or Creatures, that have 
A Sympathy, and infinite forts of figures, that have Antipa- 
thies, both by their exterior, and interior motions, and ſome 
exterior Sympathie with ſome interior, and ſome interior with 


ſome exteriors, and ſome exterior with exteriors, and inter1- 


ors with interiors, both in one and the ſame figure, and with 
one and the ſame kinde, and with different kinds, and with 
ſeveral ſorts, which works various effe&s : and here will 
treata little of Vegetables, and Minerals with Antipathy, or 
Sympathies, with Animals of all Animals, Firſt, man thinks 
himſelf to have the Supreme knowledge, but he can but think 

Oz 
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ſo, for he doth not abſolutely know it, for thought 1s not an 
abſolute knowledge but a fuppoſitive knowledge, for there 
arc as many ſeveral degrees of knowledge, as of innate marter 
which 15 infinite, and therefore not abſolute, and as much va- 
riety of knowledge, as there is of motions, and though all in- 
nated matter 1s knowing , yet all innated matter - is not 
known; this makes figures ro haveot each others a fuppoſitive, 
but not an abſolute knowledge ; thus infinite makes innated 
matter in ſome kinde, a ſtranger to it ſeli, yet being know- 
ing , although not known, it makes an acquaintance with 
rts of itſelf, and being various by interchanging motions; 
it alſo loſeth acquaintance; the acquaintance we call learning, 
invention, experience, or. memory, the unknown, or not ac- 
quainted we call ſtupidity ignorance, forgetiulneſle, illiterate, 
bur by the acquaintance of experience, we come to finde the 
uſe of many things, and by the uſe we come to learn, and 
from our learning we come to practiſe, and by our practiſe 
we come to produce many effects, irom rhe hidden and 
myſtical cauſes, which are the effe&ts, from the onely cauſe 
which is the onely matter, thus we come to finde the ule of 
Earth, Water, Air, and Fire, Vegetables, Minerals,: and fo A- 
nimal with Animal,and we do not onely get new acquaintance; 
which is new experience, but we make ute of our acquaintance 
to our own benefit, or at leaſt we ſtrive to do ſo; for it is the 
nature of life, which life is innated matter, to ſtrive for pre- 
heminency, and abſolute power, that 'is, onely matter would 
rule it ſelf, but being infinite it neither abſolutely knows it ſelf, 
nor can abſolutely rule or govern it ſelf, and though it be an 
endleſſe work, yet motion which is the nioving part of na- 
ture, cannot deſiſt, becaule it 1s infinite, and- eternal, thus mo- 
ving matter running perpetually towards ablolute power, 
makes a perpetual war ; tor infinite, and onely matter is al- 
wayes at ſtrike for abſolute power, for matter would have 
power over infinite, and infinite would: have over matter, and 
eternity would have power over both. 7 - 
- Thus infinit and eternal matrer joyned- all, asto one 
is alwayes at ſtrife in it ſelf, yet the war is regular, nor 
confuſed ; For there this is a natural order, and diſcipline is in 
nature as much as cruel Tyrannie ; for there is a na- 
turall order, and diſcipline often-times in . cruel Ty- 
ranny. | Rh, 
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ry thing. 
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Chap. 77. Of different knowledge in different 


figures, 


(* Ertainly there are infinite ſeveral kindes, as well as in- 
finite ſeveral forts, and particular creatures in nature,and 
certainly every ſeveral kinde, nay, every ſeveral ſort in every 
kinde, Knowledge works atter a different manner ; in every 
different figure, which different manners we call particular - 
knowledges which works according to the figure, fo infinite 
knowledge lies in infinite figure, and infinite figure in infinite 
matter, and as there are infinite degrees of matter, ſo there 
are infinite degrees of knowledge, and as there are infinite de- 
grees of knowledge, ſo there are infinite degrees of motions, 
{o there are infinite degrees of figures, and as there are infi- 
nite degrees, ſo there are infinite kinds, and as there are infinite 
kindes, ſo there are infinite forts, and fo infinite particulars 
in every ſort, yet no kinde can be ſaid to have moſt, or 


leaſt, though lefle or more; for there is no ſuch thing, as 


moſt or leaſt in nature. For as I ſaid before, there is one- 
ly different knowledge belonging to every kinde, as to Ani- 
mal kinde, Vegetable kinde, Mineral kinde ; and infinite more 


- which we are not capable to know, but two particular ſorts 


in every kinde ; as for example, Man may have a different 
knowledge from beaſts, birds, fiſh, worms, and the like, and 
yet be no wiſer, or knowing then they ; For different 
wayes in knowledge makes not knowledge more or lefle, no 
more then different paths inlarge one compaſle of ground; 
nor no more then ſeveral words for one and the ſame thing, 
for the thing is the ſame,onely the words differ ; fo if a man 
hath different knowledge from a fiſh, yer the fiſh- may be as 


| knowing as man, bur man hath not a fiſhes knowledge, nor a 
 fiſha mans knowledge. 


Likewiſe ſome creatures may have more, and ſome lefle 


knowledge then others; yet none can be faidto have moſt, 


or leaſt; for there is no fuch thing as moſt or leaſt m na- 
ture, nor doth the weakneſle, or imperfe&ion in particular 
creatures impaire the knowledge of the kinde, or impair the 
knowledge as I may ſay, belonging to any particular fort, 
nor can any one have ſuch a ſupremacy of knowledge as to 
add to the knowledge of the kinde, or fort of kinde, as to have 
ſuch a knowledge as is above the capacity of that kinde, or 
ſort to underſtand, As for example, a man to know more 
then the nature of man is to know; for what knowledge man 
hath had, or can have, is in the capacity of the kinde, though 
not to every particular man, for though nature may work with- 
in her ſelf ; yer ſhe cannot work beyond her ſelf, and it there 
be mixe ſorts of creatures, as partly man, and partly beaſt, 
partly man, and partly fiſh, or partly beaſt, and partly os 
an 
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and partly fiſh, and partly foul ; yet although they are mixt 


creatures, and may have mixt knowledges, yet they are par- 
ticular ſorts, and different knowledges, belonging to: thoſe 
ſorts, and though different ſorrs have different knowledges, 
yet the kinde may be of one and the fame degree ; that is, 
every ſeveral ſort of creaturcs, in one and the ſame kinde, 
is as knowing and as wile, as another, and that which makes 
ſome creatures ſeem lefſe perie& then others, or more. know- 
ing then others, is the advantage, or diſadvantage of their 


pre th which gives one creature power over another z but 


different Knowledg in different creatures takes advantages 
by turns according as it turns to it, And as there is diffe- 
rent Knowledge, and different Kinds, and ſeveral forts, fo 


there is different Knowledge in different ſenſes, in one and the 


ſame creature ; for what man hath ſcen the interior biting mo- 
tion of Gold, and burning motions of heat > yet feels them 
we may imagine by the touch, the interior nature of fire to 
be compoſed of ſharp points, yet our fight hath no Knowledge 
thereof, ſo our fight hath the Knowledge of light ; bur the 
reſt of our ſenſes are utterly ignorant thereof; our ears have 
the Knowledge of ſound, but our eyes are ignorant of the 
Knowledge thereof ; thus, though our ears may be as Know- 
ing as our eyes, and our eyes as Knowing as our cars, yet 
they may be ignorant of each other, I ſay Knowledge, for ſenſe 
is Knowleds, as well as reaſon, onely reaſon is a degree above 
ſenſe, or ſenſe, a degree beneath reaſon, 


Chap. 78. The apogg of ſome figures , ſome de- 
grees of matter, ana motzons, over others, 


T5 we do but ſtricktly price into the works .of nature, we 
ſhall obſerve, that all internal motions, are much after the 
manner of external motions, 1 mean thoſe motions that we 
can perceive, by thoſe effe&s, as are ſubje& to our ſenſes,and 
although for the moſt part the ſtrongeſt motions govern the 
weakeſt, yet it isnot alwayes found that they conquer the 
weaker ; for there are infinite {lights, or infinite advantages 
to be taken, or miſt in infinite nature, ſome by the ihapes of 
their figures, and ſome in the degrees of matter, and ſome 
in the manner of moving ; for {lights are juſt like the ations 
of Juglers, Vauters, or Tumblers, Wraſtlers, or 'the like; 
for ſhapes I will give one or two for example, as a little 
Mouſe which is but a weak creature, in compariſon to an Ele- 
phant, yet the ſmall Mouſe ſhall overcome an Elephant, b 
running up through the ſnout, and fo get into the head, and ſo 
gnaw on his brain; And a Worm isa weak creature in com- 
pariſon of a man, 3m it he get into the guts, it will gnaw 
out his bowels, and deſtroy that figure, So for degrees of 
matter, what advantage hath the innated matter, or the dull 
H 2 part 
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part of matter, and for motions, moſt often the nimbler; 
and agile motions, get an advantage on the ftronger, if 
more flower, and oftener by the manner of motions; for 
many times a diving motion will have the better of a'twim- 
ming motion, a jumping motion of a running motion, a-cree- 
ping or crawling motion , of either, a darting motion. of a 
Hying' motion, a croſſe motion of a ſtraight motion, a tur- 
ning motion of a lifting motion, ſo an Attra&tive motion of an 
expulſive motion, and infinite the like, and every motion may 


have their advantages by turns, and then the advantages-'of 


place, and of times, as I may call it, tor diſtin&tion lake,fome 
Creatures will {upprefle other creatures in the nighr, when 
the ſuppreſſers dare not appear to the ſupprſſed in the light; 
a great Army ſhall be deſtroyed by a little Army, by 
ſtanding in a lower patch of ground; - oft by fighting ar 
ſuch 'a time of the day , when the ſun ſhines on their faces, 
but it would be too long for Methaſalems lite,to ſet down ex- 
amples, being infinite, but this ſhall ſerve to expreſſe my 
opinions, _ _ : Ee 
© Chap. 79. Of the figurative figures, 
A /| Oft figures are lined, and -enterlined, as I may ſay, 
[ VI fer expreſſion fake, ſome figures are like a ſer, or neſt 
of boxes,” as for example, half a dozen boxes one” within a- 
nother; to every of thoſe figures hath the ſame figure, within 
one another, the outermoſt figure being the. largeſt, the in- 


moſt figure the leaſt; as for example, a man builds a houſe, 


firſt he builds the figure-of that houſe with wood, as beams, 
and rafters :and lathes:; next he 'laies morter, then 1s the fi- 
oure of that houſe in morter, then he laies bricks or ſtones, 
then” there 15 'the figure of the houle in ſtone, and brick, then 
it is plaiſtered within the inſide, then there is the figure of 
the houſeiin plaiſter, if it be painted, then there is figure of 
the houſe in painting ; 'ſo likewiſe an Ahimal, as a man, firſt 
there'is the figure of a man in bones, as we may fee ina 
Anatomie, then there is the figure of a mana in fleſh;thirdly 
there is the figure of a man in the skin, then there are many, 
different” ftgures, belonging to one and the ſame figure, as 
every feveral part: of -an Animal is of a different figure, 
and every'part- hath different figures belonging thereunto'; as 
man for example, to the hand there is the: palm, the back, 
the fingers, the nailes, yer all makes but one hand. Ln 
* So the head, there is the brain;the pia mater,the dura mater, 
the {cul, the noſe, the' eyes, the Cities the ears, the mouth, 
the lips, the tongue, the chin, yet all this 1s but a head; like- 
wile the head, the neck; the breſt; the arms, the hands,the back, 
the hips, the bowels; the rthighes, the legs, the: teet; beſides, 
the bones, the nerves, the SN the' arteries, 'the 
heart, the liver, the lights, rhe midrit, rhe bladder, the gc 
Wy the 
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the guts , the ſtomacke, the brain , the marrow, the 
blood, the fleſh, the skin, yet all theſe different figurative 
paris make bur the figure of one man, So tor Vegetables, 
the root, the {ap, the peath, the bole, the bark, the branches, 
make : but:; the tigure of: one tree ; likewiſe every fieure 1s 
diffcrent, this man 45-not like that man, this tree 1s not like triat 
tree, for lome trees are larger, or leſſer, higher, or lower, 
more or leſſe branched, crooked, or ſtraghtcr , : ſo in Avi- 
mals, ſome.. are of one ſhape, lome of another, as men, ſome 
are {lender and. tall ; ſome little and low ; ſome big and rall, 
others thick,and low ; ſome high-nol'd ; ſome flat-nol'd; ſome 
thick, ſome thin.lipt; ſome high fore-heads, ſome low, ſome 
broad, ſome narrow, and numbers of like examples may be 
g1ven, not .onely to man, but all other. Animal. creatures-ac- 
cording t9. their ſhapes, that every particular in.one and the 
ſame kinde, hath difterent figures, yet every particular kinde 
hath bur one and the tame motion, which properly and'na- 
turally belong to that Kinde of figure, as a horſe to gallop, 
to amble , to trot, to runn, to leapyſq Kick, and the like;and 
man to. lift, to .carry to walk, to run,to pitch, to dig, to ſhut, 
to chop, to pull back, to thruſt forward, likewiſe every parti- 
cular part in one and the, ſame Kinde, hath but one and the 
{ame kinde of: motions, local or otherwile, and ever particu- 
lar bird, hath but one, and the ſame kinde of motion in their 
OO T3 ME ON TR 
... So beaſts, every particular kinde hath but one and the ſame 
manner.of motion, and-feeding; - fo likewiſe all mankinde hath 
after 'one and the ſame;Kinde of mptions belonging naturally 
to. every particular part of his body, the onely difference 1s 
in the ſtrength, or. weaknefle,. their . reſtraints or. facilities 


but nor _aifferent in_manner, of. the movings. But to return, 


ro.the figures; lay there are different figures belonging to one 
and: the, ſame kinde of figure , but - rhe, ground or tunda- 
mental figures in every . particular figure, are there. ( As fOr 
example) a tree at firſt 1s the figure of wood, ,the- Jecond 1s 
{uch a-ſort of wood, as a Cedar, an Oak, an Elm, an Aſh, and 
the like ; alſo of fuch a-nature of wood, ſome fitter to burn 
then to build, others that will grow but on {uch,or ſuch ſoils, 9- 
thers to laſt longer, or die ſooner, or bud and bear in iuch,and 
ſuch ſeaſons, ſome to bear fruit, others to. bear none. 


Likewiſe for Animals, the firſt figure is ro be an Animal, 
that. is, to have a local figure, the ſecond figure is to be fleſh, 
not wood, "The third is ro be fuch a kinde of Heſh as mans 
tleſh, not bears fleſh, or..dogs Heſh, or, horſe fleſh, 'or cows 
fleſh, and more examples. may be given, then I am, able. to 
repeat, or my, book: to_infold, but Animals and Vegetables 
have more different figures,: belonging to every particular, fi- 
gure or Kinde then Minerals, eſpecially metals, whichare as 1t 
were compoſed of one Piece, ST ta 
_— Chap. 


Fiſh is a kind 
of fleſh, 
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G ha Pe 80, Of the gloomy figures, and figures of parts, 


and of one prece. 


Yre 1s not a ſhining body of it ſelf, but as the lines of 
A light ſhine upon ut, it is {mooth, and may be agloſſie 
body, but not a ſhining ; tor though there are infinite ſeveral 
ſorts of brightneſſe and ſhining, yer two I will deſcribe. | 

As there are two forts of ſhining figures ; ſome that caſt 
forth beams of light, as bright ſhining fire, and likewiſe 
from ſome ſorts of ſtones, bones, and wood. ſo there are ſome 
torts of figures that onely retain a bright ſhining quality in 
themſelves,but caſt forth no beams there-from ; or elſe ſo weak 
and ſmall, as not uſeiul to our ſight, but what is repreſented 
to us thereon, by other lights ; this ſort is water, metal , and 
os ar ſtones, which perchance ayre may have ſuch a ſhining 

ody. 

Theſe ſhining bodies, as water, or metal, or the like, are 
not perceived un the dark, but when light is caſt thereon, we 
do not onely perceive the light, but their own natural ſhining 
quality by that light. 

Again, ſome figures have onely a gloſſe, which is a faint 
ſhining, like as a tained light, or an eclipſed ſhadow, as all 
the pores Vegetables, and Animals $kins have; and ſome fi- 
oures are gloſly through the thinnefle, or tranſparentneſſe, not 
1n the nature, for by reaſon the figure is thin, and tranſpa- 
rent, the light ſhining, though tranſparent - doth not onely 
ſhew the light, bur the light gives thoſe figures a gloſle. 

Some figures, as I have ſaid,are as it were all of one piece,as 
ſome ſorts of earth, water, vapor, and ayr, which may be me- 
tamorphoſed, by contracting and dilation. 

Others of divers pieces ,and ſeveral works, as Vegetables, 
and Animals, wherein are joynts and knots, ſome parts ſoft, 
and ſome liquid, ſome 'firme, ſome hard, every part having 
a ſeveral figure, which varieties and contrarieties ſerve to the 
conſiſtence, and preſervation, but of one perfe& figure ; but 
Animals of all other figures have the moſt variety of works, 
and ſeveral motions. 


_ Chap, 81. Of thedull and innated matter. 


cms may ſay, that if there were infinite dull and in-mo- 
ving matter,ſome of it may lie unmoved eternally. I anſwer, 
that cannot be, for as there is infinite dulnefie and ſoli- 
dity ; ſo there is infinite acutenes and faciliry, by which I 
mean ſearching, and penetrating, which in ſome ſenſe makes 
it equal, if there be equality in infinite, bur the innating mat- 
ter works not upon the dull matter , as upon a new material; 


for the innate matter is mixt with the dull part of nan", 
or 


(47) 


For the innated matter moves in the dull part of matter, and 
on the dull part of matter, as I have deſcribed in my firſt part, 
for the innated matter takes not freſh and new (as I may 
ſay) for diftin&ion ſake, ro make a figure with ; but turns 
the dull matter into ſeveral figures, joyning each degree as the 
innate matter will, or as 1t1s proper tor ſuch a kinde of 
figure, for ſome degrees of matter will not make, I do beleeve 
ſome kinde of figures, but the dull part of matter, is not mixed 
in the innate matter, although the innate matter 1s mixed in 
that, for the innate matter is pure in it ſelf, without any groſs 
mixture, for it is the infinite pure part of marter infinite, it is 
the ſpirits, or eſſence of nature. 


Chap. 82. Ar anſwer to an old queſtion, what becomes 
of the jhape, or figure, or outward forms of the 
old figure, when the nature takes a 
new form, 


LL Created, or not created, or created, and diſſol- 

ved again, figures or forms, lie in onely matter, either 
in by parts, or in the whole, for the materials of every figure 
is but of one matter, and the lump of all figures is the figure 
of eternal matter, for the infinite particular of figures, is the 
infinite form, ſhape, or figure of infinite and eternal matter, 
and the creation, diſpoſals, and diffolvings of figures, are the 
ſeveral actions of that onely matter; for infinite motions are 
the infinite life, of the infinite and eternal lite, which life, 
is as eternal matter, being part of the matter it ſelf, and the 
manner of moving is but rhe {ſeveral ations of lite; tor it is 


not an abſence of life when the figure diflolves, but an alte- 


ration of life, that is, the matter ceaſeth not from moving, 
for every part hath lite in it, be the parts never ſo ſmall, or 
diſperſt among(t other parts, and it life, there muſt be con- 
ſequently ſenſe, if ſenſe, knowledge , then there can be no 
death, it every part hath life in it, ſo that which we call 
death, is onely an alteration of ſuch motions, in ſuch a figure, 
in onely matter. 


Chap. 83. Of Tranſmigrations. 
Ranſmigrations are not metamorphoſed, for to metamor- 
phoſe is to change the ſhape and interior form, but not 

the intelle&,which cannot be without a new creation, nor then, 
but ſo as partly the intelle& changes, with the ſhape and 1n- 
terior form, bur all bodies are in the way of tranſmigrations 
perpetually. 

s for example, the nouriſhing food that is received in- 
to the ſtomack tranſmigrated into Chylus, Chylus into blood, 
blood imo fleſh, fleſh into fat, and ſome of the dies 

tranl- 
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The yolk and 
white 15 mIXxt 
into one ſub- 
ſtance which 
we call an a- 
dle egge;.- 
before it be a 
chiek it1s 
bloody. 


Tis a lump of 
fleſh before it 
be bone, or 
ſinew. 


And then it 1s 
No metamor- 
phoſing I ſhal 
declare, 
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migrated-into humors,as Choler,Flegme,and melancholy;lome 
to excrement,which tranſmigrats through the body,into dung, 
dung into earth, earth into Vegetables, Vegetables into A- 
nimalsz again by the way of tood, and likewiſe Animals 
into Animals, and Vegetables into Vegetables, and ſo likewiſe 
the elements. | - 
But indeed all creatures are created by the way of tranſ- 
migration, 2 
As for example, hens, or other fouls lay eggs, and then 
fit on them, from whence a nouriſhing hear is tranſmigrated 
from the hen into the eggs, which tranſmigrates into a kinde 
of a Chyius, then into blood, blood into fleſh, fleſh into ſi- 
news, {inews into bones, and ſome into veines, arteries, brains, 
and the like. Bu” 
For tranſmigration is onely the mixing ſifting, ſearching, 
tempering faculty, of innated matter, which is ſclt-motion, 
and motion is the onely tran{migrater , otherwiſe infinite 
matter would lie idle eternally, though I cannot well con- 
ceive how. infinite can be withour motion ; but howſoever 
we perceive ſo much as there are proper motions, and mix- 


' tuxes .of - matter belonging to . every - particular figure z 


and though- figures doth produce figures ; yet figures do 
not order- the creation, for it is not the figures thar 
create. , but' creation that produceth by figures, which 
creation. 1s-' motion, which motion 1s innated matter, which 
matter creates and diflolves by the way of rran{migrations, all 
figures diſſolving to create, and creates to diſſolve, but dif- 
ſolving, and creation, which is that we call life and death, 


hath onely a reference to the figures, but not of the nature 
of the matter. En, ”_ | 
iChap, 84. Of metamorphoſing of «Animals and Vegetables, 
Tz 11s impoſſible for Animals and vegetables to be meta- 
.morphoſed, without a creation, as to transform a man into 
a tree, or a tree intoa' man, nor a man into the form of a 
beaſt, as to turn mans-fleſh into horic-flexh, or horſe-fleſh in- 
to mans-fAleſh or one mans-fieſh to turn into another mans- 
Heſh,or an Oak, into a Cypres, or a Cypres into an Oak,and 
{o the like in all Vegetables, and Animals; thus Transform- 
ing the interior - forms, or rather changing the interior 
form, .-like garments, -putting one, and another interior 
form, upon one and the ſame intelle& nature, which is im- 
poſſible, by. realon- the interior forms, and intelle& natures, 
are infepatable; ſo that deſtroying the one, deſtroyes the: 0- 
ther , and a change cannot be made of either, without the 
diſſolution. of the whole,'no more''then a man can change the 
whole building, without pulling down the houſe, for though 
they: may: .make ſome alterations-in the' outward ſhape as 
$0 EOED © 
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to add ſomething more, or take away , and make all lefſe, or 


thicker, or thinner, or higher or lower ; but cannot alter 


the interior form, which 1s the foundations, but if they pull 
ir down, the {ſame materials may be put into another form, 
or into the ſame form it was art firſt, but it muſt firſt be new 
built again, betore it can have thoſe torms, and they muſt 
ſtay the time of building; fo tor every V egetavle creature, 
and Animal creature, they cannot be metamorphoſed , by 
the reaſon metamorphoſing is to change their forms without 
a new creation, and they cannot change their forms without 
a diſſolution, and then created anew, by reaſon the intelle&, 
and the interior form is as one body, and not to be ſepa- 
rated ; for the interior forms of thele creatures, and the intel- 
le&s depend upon one another, and without one the another 
cannot be. 

* The intelle&, and the interior tor may be divided toge- 
ther into parts; but not ſeparated apart, though the ſeveral 
ſorts of one and the ſame kinde, as Animal kinde may be 
mixed in their creations, as to be ſome part a beaſt, ſome 
part a dog, or the like, and part a man, and ſome creature 
partly a bird, and partly a beaſt, or partly a beaſt and part- 
ly a fiſh; yet the intellect is mixt with the interior fortn, 
and the exterior ſhape with the interior form, A 

The like in vegetables, and 1t the interior forms, and in- 
telle&s of each fort, nay of each creature, cannot be changed, 
much lefſe of each kinde, thus the intelle& natures, and inte- 
rior forms of it, can never be without a new creation; and as 
for the exterior ſhapes of Animals may be altered but nor 
changed ; for Animals of all other @gatures have their ſhapes 
moſt unite to the interior form, and @tevintelle& nature of a- 
ny other creature in nature. | 5 
But I defire my readers not to miſtake me, for want of 
terms, and words of Art, 1 Uh 
_ For the interior or intellect nature T mean is ſuch properties, 
diſpoſition , conſtitution, Capacity, and the like: ther makes 
it ſuch a creature. BE Ss & 2p 'D 

The interior form is ſuch a ſubſtance, and fuch a ſort as 
fleſh, or fiſh, or wood, or metal, and not onely ſo, but ſuch a 
ſort of fleſh, as mans-fleſh, horſe-fleſh, dogs-fleſh, and the 
like. . 

So the wood of oak, the wood of maple, the wood of 
aſh; And the like, fo the gold meta], the iron metal, and 
the like, 

For horſe-fleſh is not mans-fleſh, nor the wood of oak; the 
wood of aſh, nor the metal of gold, the metal of iron. 

And as for the exterior form, I mean the outward 
ſhape. 


$ Chap. 


And they itis 
called anew 
creature ra- 
ther then a 
metamorpho- 
ſed creature / 
$:C. 


Which circular 
lines I ſhal ex- 


preſſe hereaf- 
fey. | 
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| Chap. 85, The Metamorphoſing of the exterior forms, _ 


of ſome figures, 


CESS 


\ LL figures that are of a united piece, as water and 
fire are, and not in parts, as not having ſeveral parts of 
different natures, as Animals and Vegetables have, may be 
Metamorphoſed out of one form into another, and rechange 
into the original form again, yet it 1s onely their exterior 
form, not their interior nature. As for example, water that 
is frozen, or turned to hail, or ſnow, the exterior is onely me- 
tamorphoſed;For the interior nature which 1s the circular line 
is unaltered, likewiſe when the circular line 1s extenuated into 
air, the interior circle line is not changed; but when the inte- 
rior nature is diſſolved, and the matter it was compoſed of 
tranſmigrates into other figures. | | 
Likewiſe metals when the interior nature is changed,it can- 
not be rechanged again without a new creation; for it we can 
rurn onemetal into another,yet it is not as the way of metamor- 
phofing, but tranſmigrating, otherwayes we may ſay, we can 
turn Animals and Vegetables into water, when we diftil them, 


- butthe magick of Chymilſtry ſhall nor return them to their in- 
 terior nature, nor exterior ſhape, Again, although their defires 


' make them beleeve it poſſible to be done, but ſubſtracing 


is not meramorphoſing, but rather tran{migrating, and ſub- 
ſtraQting is one of the chiefeſt faculties of tranimigration. 

And as for thoſe creatures that are compoſed of parts of 
different natures (as I have ſaid) their exterior form cannor 
be metamorphoſed,became thoſe motions that metamorphoſe 
one part, cannot metamorphoſe another. 

And though every part is different, yet they generally unite to 
the confiſtence of the whole figure, whereby. the {everal tranf- 
forming motions on the ſeveral parts would make ſuch a con- 
fuſion, as upon neceſfity muſt diſſolve the intelle& nature, 
and interior form of that particnlar figure, thus ſtriving to 
alter would deſtroy, 
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EPISTLE 
TO THE 
Unbeleeving Readers 
— Sn 
ATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


FYRe2 Any lay that in natural Philoſophy, 
P/A18 nothing is to be known, notthe cauſe 
NVZS bg of any one thing, which I cannot per- 
EVE {wade my lelfis trath; for if we know 
effects, we muſt; needs know. ſome 

cauſes, by reaſon ;that effects are the cauſes of 
efteas, and if we can knowbut one effe&t,it is an hun- 
dred to one, but we ſhall know how to produce 
more efteds thereby. - T9 | 
Secondly, the natural Philoſophy is an endleſs 
ſtudy without any profitable advantage 3: but I 
may anſwer, that there 1s no Art nor Science,but 
1s produced thereby, if they will-without partt- 
ality conſider from whence they are derived, 
Thirdly, that it is impoſlible that any thing. 
ſhould be known in natural Philoſophy, by 
reaſon it is obſcure and hid from the knowledge of 
man-kinde, 
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I anſwer, that it is impoſſible that nature ſhould 
perfealy underſtand, and abfolutly know her ſelf, 
becaule ſhe 1s infinite, much Jeſſe © can any of her. 
works know her. 

Yet it doth not follow, that nothing can be 
known, becauſe all is not known. 

As for cxample;there are ſeveral parts of the world 
diſcoyered, yet it is moſt likely not all, nor may be 
never ſhall be, yet moſt think hat the whole world 
1s found, becauſe Drake, and Cavendiſh went in a 
circular line until they came to theplace wherethey 
ſet ont at firſt. And I am moſt confident that moſt of 
all thought all the world was known unto them 
before the Weſt- Indies were diſcovered,and the man 
which diſcovered it in his brain befote he had tra- 
velled on the navigable ſea, and offered it to King 
Heury the ſeventh, who flighted him as a fooliſh 
tellow,not belecving his intelligence,and no queſti- 
on there were many that laughed at him, as a vain 
fool, others pitied him, as thinking him mad, and 
others ſcorned him, as a cheating fellow, which 
would have conzened the King of England of a 
{um ofmoney; but the Queen of Portugal being 
wiſer then* Teſt imployed him, and adventured 
agreat ſumme ofmoney to ſet him forth on. his 
way, Which" when the ſucceſſe was according to 
the mans Genius brain, and had brought the Queen 
by the diſcovery, oold and filver mines for her 
Coine, then all other nations envied the King of 
Spain who was heir, and like a company of dogs 
which fight for a bone, went together by the 
ears, tobe ſharers with him* 

So the Biſhop, who declared his opinion,of the An- 
tipodes, wasnot onely cryed down, and exclaimed 

againſt by che vulgar which hates all; ingenuity,buc 
learned Scholers ſtood up againſt him,and the great 
and grave Magiſtrates condemned him as an Atheiſt 
for that opinion, and for that reaſon put him from 
his Biſhoprick, and though he had favour to ſpare 

his 


(53) 
his life, which opinion hath fince been found outby 
Navigators, but the ignorant & unpractiſed brains, 
think all impoſſible that tsunknown unto them, 

But pur the cale many went about to finde 
thatwhich can never be found (as they ſaid natu- 
ral +hiloſophy 1s/ yet they might finde in the ſearch 
that they did not expect, which might prove very 
beneficial to them; or put the caſe ten thouſand 
ſhould go ten thouſand wayes to ſeek for a cabinet 
of precious Jewels, and all ſhould miſle of it but 
one, ſhall that one beſcorned and laughed at for 
his good fortune, or induſtry? this were agreat in- 
Juſtice. 

But ignorance and envy ſtrives to take off the 
gloſle of truth, if they cannot wholy overthrow 
it ; and thoſe that write muſt arm themlſclyes with 
negligence againſt cenſure, 

For my part I do, for I verily beleeve, that ig- 
norance and preſent envie will ſlight my book ; 
yet I make no queſtion, when envy is worn 
out by time, but underſtanding will remember me 
in after ages, when I am changed from this life ; but 
I hadrather livein a general remembrance, then in 
a particular life. 
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Earth Metamorphoſed into water, water Me- 
tamorphoſed to vapor, Aire and fire, 


at leaſt into heat. 


PART 111. 


CHAP. 86. 


2p £@® Otion forms a round lump of earth, or ſuch 
© )/4 1 like matter, by extenuating {wels it out, and 
S% I as the fwelling increaſes, the circumferent en- 
+4 (6 largeth, and when its extended further 
7@| (9 then this ſolid formzit becomes pores, and the 
x ce parts loolcr. This degree of extenuation, 
makes it mua, when it extends further then the degree of 
mud, it rurns to a ſofter form, as ti.at of {lime ; the fourth 
extenuating degree ſhapes it into a pericCt ring drawing all 
the looſe parts into a compaſle line, this becomes water, and 
the difference of a lump , or ball ot earth to the watry circle, 
for a round lump is when there is no ſpace, or diſtin& lines, 
and a circular ring 1s a diſtin& line with a hollow center, 
that js, an empty place, in the midſt of a round line, fo they 
may be a round ball, bur not a ring, or a round circle line, 
and a circle line and not a ball, and as I1iaid, when it comes 
to ſuch a degree, of extenuating, it turns water, that is, to 


* 


be wet, liquid and fluid, and according as the circles are, 


1s the water more or lefle, and according as the lines are 
cxtenuated, or contracted, 1s the water thicker or thinner, 
colder or hotter, heavier or lighter, and according as the lines 
are round, or Hlat-edge, pointed, or ſmooth, is the water freſh, 
ſharp, ſalt, or bitter, bur theſe circles may not onely dilate, 
and contra& ſeveral wayes, but after ſeveral faſhions, as to 
make vapor, air, fire, ſnow, hail, ice, and froſt, as I ſhall de- 
clare in my following chapters, 
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Chap. 87, Of wetneſſe. 


. 


E may percelve that whatſoever is hot and dry, and 
. cold and dry, ſhrinks inward as towards the center, 
and whatſoever is hot and moiſt, and cold and moiſt, dilates 
as towards the circumference, fo that all moiſture is wrought 
by extenuating motions, and drought, by contraGting motions, 
and not onely extenuating motions, but ſuch forts of extenu- 
ating motions,and drought by contraCting motions,and notonely 
extenuating motions, but ſuch ſorts of extenuating motions as in 
circular figures, which circular figures make water, fo ſoft, 
ſmooth, and flowing, ſmooth, becauſe circular ; for Circles 
make it {mooth, the figures having no end extenuating makes 
it ſoftby ſpreading and looſing the parts, as flowing by rea- 
{on dilations drive all outward as toward the circumference 
yet the degree of extenuating may out-run the degree of 
wet; for wet is in ſuch a degree of extenuating circles as I 
may ſay, the middle degree, yet there are many forts of wet, 
as oylie, wet, and watry; but I have deſcribed that in my 
chapter of oyl, but 1 take oy] rather to be liquid and moiſt, 
then wet; For there is difference betwixt moiſt, liquid, and 
wet, for though moiſt and liquid 1s in a degree of wet, yer 
it is not an abſolute wet, for diflolved gums are liquid, not 


. wet, melted Sugers are liquid, not wet, oy! is more liquid 


then wet, and ſmoak may be ſaid to be liquid, as being of an 
oyly nature, and air rather to be moiſt then wet, and duſt, 
Aſhes, flame, light, winde, may be ſaid to be fluid, but nor 
liquid nor wet. 


Chap. 88. Of Circles. 


Circle is a round figure without ends, having a circum- 
aA ference, and a center , and the figure of a circle, may be 
many wayes contracted, but can be but in one way extenua- 
ted, which is by inlarging the compaſſle, of the linez and the 
reaſon is, becauſe ir 1s a round piece, without ends ; for a 
ſtraight line may be drawn out at either end ; bur it a circle 
be drawn out of the compaſle, it may ſtretch out of the one 
ſide, but it will pull in the other fide after it, unlefſe the 
line be broke, and then it is no longer a circle , thus we can 
extend no part out, but another part muſt contra to give 
way to that part that goeth out, 


Chap. 


199) 


Chap. 89. Of Softneſſe, 

LL that is wetrt 1s foft, I mean that which is naturally 
wet; but all that is ſoft is not wet, as hair, wool; feathers, 
and the like, — 

Likewiſe all that is ſoft or wet is made by extenuating 
motions z now ſome may ask me, why extenuating motions 
ſhould caule figures to be ſoft, more then any other 2? 1 an- 
ſwer, firſt, that all extentions cauſeth porouſneſſe, or ſpungi- 
neſſe, by ſpreading or looſing parts, and all that are po- 
rous tend to hollownefle, and all that is hollow tends 
to ſlacknefle, and all that are porous hollow, and flack 
tend to ſoftnefle z; for we may perceive whatſoever figure is 
porous, is not ſo firm, ſtrong, nor hard, as thoſe which are 
cloſe compadt z for that which hath no Vacuum, or Conveni- 
ent diſtance, hath not ſo much Liberty, as that which hath Va- 
cuum ; for Vacuum is ſpace and diſtance betwixt parts, which 
gives thoſe parts liberty to move, and remove, and that which 
hath moſt liberty is moſt looſe, and that. which is moſt looſe 
1s leaſt contracted, and that which 1s leaſt contracted, is moſt 


pliant, and that which is moſt pliant is ſoft, Bur I deſire 


my Readers would not miſtake me, for as there is hard;ſoft, 
light, heavy, thick, thin, quick, flow, belonging to the nature 
of the onely infinite matrer, fo there are belonging to ſuch 
ſhapes, or figures made by the working of the infinite moti- 
ons making infinite figures out of infinite matter ; but the dif- 
ference is, that what is in the nature cannot be altered, but 
whar is done by the working of motions may be undone again, 
for the effe&s may alter, bur not the cauſe ; thus motion and 
figure, or figure by motion may alter, but not the nature of 
the matter ; For motion and figure are bur the effetts of the 
onely and infinite matter &c, 


Chap. 90. Of Liquors, 


A LL liquors are wrought by extenuating motions, and 
{7A all that is liquid and wet, are circles extenuated to fuck 
a degree, and after fuch a manner , and all that are liquid 
and wet, is either water or of the nature of water, as alſo of 


oyls, vitrals, ſtrong-warers, all juices from fruits, herbs, or the 


like, or any thing that is liquid and wet z but though all thar 15 
Iiquid and wet naturally agree in extenuating circles, yet thier 
circle lines are different, which cauſeth rhe different effe&s, 
for ſome have different effets mteriorly , others exreriorly, 
and ſome both interiorly, and exteriorly, for ſome have cir- 
cular lines of points, others have circular lines pointed, others 
have circular lines of points pointed, others have circular lines 
of points edged, ſome have{mooth circle lines onely edged;as 
the ſharp edge of a knife, or the like, others have circle hnes 


K. edged 


I mean nati- 
ral extenua- 
tions, 


As the pores 
of the «kin. 


Oyl, hot-wa - 
ters, wine, vi- 
crals, aquafor- 
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edged of one ſide of the line, and pounted on the other fide, 
{ome their circle lines are flat, others their circle lines are 
round, ſome their circle lines are twiſted, others plain , ſome 
checkred, others ſmooth, ſome more ſharpe-edged, or poin- 
ted then other; ſome ſmoother,and tome rougher then other ; 
And infinite more that I know not how to deſcribe ; But theſe 
lines, nor circle points, nor . edges, are not ſubje& tro our fen- 
ſes, although their effes may make them fubje&t to our rea- 
ſon, for nature works beyond our ſenſe, but reaſon is part of 
the ſenſe of nature; bur of all wet liquors oyl .is moſt diffe- 
rent from the effe&s of water, for all other wer liquors do 
Krive to quench fire, but oyl doth aflift it, yet all vitrals have 
an exterior burning faculty, which oyl hath not, and although 
all ſtrong wer liquors will flame when it is ſet on fire, yet 
they will quench out fire, it enough be caſt thereon, 


Chap. 91. The extention and contraftion of circles, 


He nature of extention ſtrives to get ground, that is, 

{pace, or compaſle, and to diſperſe, or level parts as it 
were, and the nature of contraction ſtrives to thruſt out ſpace 
and compaſle, and to thruſt up parts cloſe together, and this 
is the reaſon that a - circle may contract ſo many ſeveral 
wayes, becauſe contraction Hings out the compaſſe, and 
makes ule of the line, laying the line into millions of ſeveral 
works. — SE - 

And yet the exterior form which is the circular line, be 
one and the ſame, that is, the circular line is not divided, but 
when thoſe works are undone, and rhe line extended to the full 

 compaſle, ir receives the original form, which is a round 
circle ; for as they were contrafted without breaking the 
circle, ſo they may be extended . into a circle again, 

Likewiſe the circular forms may be wrought with mixt mo- 
tions, as partly by contra&tion, and partly by extenuation, 
as when a round circle is wound about a ſtaff, or pole, or 
the like ; for though the winding about the ſtaff be a 

. contracting motion, or at leaſt one way, which is when it 
draws inward, as towards the center, yet by winding it lengtF- 
wayes, or upward, is a kinde of an extenuation, = 

Likewiſe,a circle or {moak when: it curls in rings, before 
the circle break, as we ſhall oft times ſee it doth contract, 
as folding and half curling, ſo ic extenvares as it ſpreads and 
weares out. Likewiſe take a round {tring;that is, joyn the two 
ends, and put this circular ſtring double, and then winde it 
ſerpentine wayes, and the like, and though the winding, or 
ewiſting about is contracting, yet winding or twiſting, one 
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ring betore another is extenuating. a 
Here have I ſer down after what manner of waycs are con- 
traced, or conminuated circles, and thus millions of ſeveral 
works 
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works may by circles be wrought, and ſeveral figures made 
thereof; Likewiſe for. circular lines , ſome may be © broad, 
ſome narrow, ſome round, ſome flat, fome edged, ſome 
twiſted, but thoſe that are flat are moſt apt to be-edged, _ 
Likewiſe there may be circle lines with ſmooth. lines, 
ſome pointed, ome checkred, ſome twiſted, ſome braided; and 
the like. NE SN | 

But although the circle compaſle is, perte&; yet the line is 
' not a perte& Circular compaſſe, becauſe the roughneſle makes 
it uneven, Thus as | have ſaid before , milions of changes may 
be in circles, but perchance ſome wall ſay, it is no longer a cir- 
- when it 1s turned ſquare, or -triangular-wayes , or the 

E. , es 

I anſwer, it is a circle ſquared, but not a circle broke, for as 
long as the circle is whole, the interior nature is not diflolved, 
ler the exterior figure be after what manner it will or can; for 
{till it is a natural circle,although it be put into a Mathemarical 
{quare, or the like; ſo thoſe exterior figures, are but chan- 
ged ſhapes, not the natural form, but a natural ſquare is ro 
have four diſtin&t lines, and a triangle three diſtin& lines, and 
a cupe fix, as I take it, or ſixteen ; but it 15 to be obſerved, that 
All thoſe figures that naturally are made of one piece, withour 
diſtin& parts, or ſeveral tempered matter,may change,and re- 
change their ſhapes, and yet keep their own interiour nature 
intire, that is the nature proper to ſuch a figure ; but thoſe 
figures that are made of many diſtin& parts, or ſeveral tem- 
pered matter, would make fuch a confulion in their transfor- 
mations, as would ruin the intire foundations, . 


Chap. 92. Of congealed water... 


W Ater is not alwayes cxteriorly wet, or. fluid, as we 
'Y may ee alwayes when it is congealed to {now. ice,and 
| hail, yer ſtill it is water, kceping the interior nature of being 
wet and fiuid, onely the cold contra&tions have, as may. lay, 
altered the face or countenance thereof ; for it is to be obſer- 
ved, as there are extenuating motions, thruſting and ſtretching; 
inlarging further and wider out in compaſle, bredth, length, 
and depth, as from the center to the circumference, fo there are 
contracting motions together, draw winde, twiſt and pull in, 
as from the circumference to the center, and not onely by 
interior motions, but exterior motions; as for example, cold 
contraction upon water circles, or any thing that 1s porous 
and ſpungie, draws, and gathers them into ſeveral works, or 
draws them into a leſſe compaſle, as ſtrings do a purle, or 
like fiſhers or faulkners nets. # 

But ſnow, hail, and froſt, and ice is made by a level con- 
traction,as it a Circular line ſhould be laid upon a flat ground, 


ind be drawn a particular work , as for example, according 
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. tothe .number-of watry circles, there is ſuch a+quantity of 
water, and if the quantity of water be more then the ſtrength 
_of the cold contra&ion, it is frozen more or leſſe, now the 
ſeveral figures which cold contraction draws to make ſnow, 
. -hail, ice, and froſt, are after this manner, as firſt the interior 
- nature of the water-is a round circle like a ring. - on 
When it contracts into hail, the cxterior figure contraQs 
into a ball, or lump, as if one ſhould winde up a double line, 
or thread into a bundle, or bottom. | 
Snow is made by contraction, as it one ſhould draw a 
-round line into a three ſquare figure, as triangular way. 
. . Ice, as if we ſhould draw a round line into a four {quare fi- 
oure, as after a cupe way. | 
.; Froſt4s made by ſuch contratting morions, as if a round 
{line ſhould be drawn into a 4uriling, as a crackling figure. 
When this congealed cold thaws, it is either by the inte- 
-xtor ſtrengthiot dilating motions, or by an exterior heat that 
draws thele contrations our into ſmooth extenuating circles 
.- "Thus circular lines may be drawn from the round compaſle, 
t0.be tour ſquare, three ſquare, or length-wayes , as one would 
Sap the.brim of 00-3 har together ; and millions of ſeveral 
works, and. never - divide the circular lines, but I will not 
Jay by a. Mathematicall rule, rhough nature is beyond our 
+ And that which makes ice.and: hail more ſhining then 
iroft, and ſnow, is, that the lines are evener ; for all figures 
that are compoſed by the way of lines, are apt to ihine, and 
thoſe figures that have feweſt points, or ends are {moo- 
theſt. Ro NE CO 
Now ſome may ſay, or ask,why I ſhould think ſnow is made 
triangular 'waycs > My reaſon is, becauſe it ſeems rougher,and 
not ſo unttedas ice, or hail, which ſhews the interior figure 
hath more - points, or unevener numbers, or unequal lines, 
and a triangular figure is not {o ſmooth, or 'ar leaſt ſeems not 
fo,as 4 circular, a paraleh, or cupe ; for in the angulars the 
points and lines are 'odd, and the lines run fſlope-wayes, 
whereas the figure of a cupe, although it hath more points, 
yet the figure ts more proportionable, by the even number of 
the points and lines ; tor as there are four points, ſo there are 
four equal lines, which make an equal number, when in the 
figure of a triangular the points andlincs are odd ; for though 
there'are a plural nimber, yet it is an uneven number, as 
being odd; And asThave faid, the lines are {lope when the 
figure of a: cupe is juſt ſquare, beſides triangular points be- 
ing odd, multiplie and ſubſtra& by refle&ions , as we ſhall 
ſee by triangular glaffes, that from one face millions are 
made by ſubdividings. Thus, what ts made uneven by odd 
rzmbers, are made even by equal numbers; and the odd potty, 
; and 
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(61) - 
and flope lines, make the figure of ſnow totigh, and the e- 
qual points, and firaighe lines make the figure of ice ſmooth, 
-bur-1 trear here of exterior figures, or rather countenances; 
-m9r of the interior fort, for their contra&tions . change the 
- exteriors, not the interiors, — © - TON TPO RDes 
© But if 1be out, and miſtake, either in termes of arr, or o- 
| therwile, I muſt intreat my Teaders-to pardon it, for I am no 
Mathematician, onely I have oarkicred here and there ſome 
little parcels or.crums from the difcourſe of my: friends, for 
I have not mitch kept the cothpany of ſtrangers, nor converſed 
with dead Authors by books, but” theſe parcels I have got, I 
place according to my own fancy, if they ſound probably, I 
Tre my ends, and the lines of my defires are pointed with a 
farisfaction, Tas | _ 


» 4 


Chap. 93. Motion changing the figure from wa- 
Dr OS -* wr 


\VE Hen theſe watry circle lines begin to .inlarge, they 
Y Y grow ſmaller, and thereby become lefſe wet, and 
more thinne , as vapor which is Iefle wet then water, and 
not ſogroſle ; for as I ſaid before, when the circle comes in 
ſuch a degree of extenuating, it becomes wet, and beyond ſuch 
a degree, it becomes tefſe wet ;' and {o lefſe andleſle, as be- 
fore 1t came to ſuch a degree, it became more and more wet, 
as from being pores to loft, from ſoft to liquid, from liquid grom earth 
to wet, likewiſe from wet to moiſt, from moiſt to thin, which to water. 
ma T7 LG i uo 

Bur when the 'extenuating lines tome to ſuch a degree of 
{malneſſe, as to cut, as a very {mal. line will do, which is to 
ſuch a degree, asto be ſharp as an edge, it makes it ma degtee 
towards burning fire, ſo far as to become ſulphury hor, as we 
know by the ſenſe of feeling, we finde the air to be hot. This 
ſort of air which is made of watry circles, is like {ceething hor 
water, for it is a moiſt heat, and not like the natural air, for 
this is but a Metamorphoſed air; for the interior nature of 
water is undiſſolved, onely the exterior 1s altered, the lines 
being become {mall and edged, by the fair extenuations, but 
when thoſe citcles extenuare ſmaller then the quantity of matter 
will afford to givea compaile, it breaks, and turns to hor burn- 
ing firey, for rhe extenuating motions therein ceaſing not, do 
ſtretch thoſe lines ſo ſmal, as they fall into pointed parts; this 
alters the interior nature from” being water, to burning fire,for 
the interior nature of water is the circle line, bur if rhoſe lines 
be'drawn by contracting motions into bigger lines, and lefle 
circles, it becomes from thin hot air to vapor, or miſts, and 
from vapor to water, and fo from water to ſlime, from 
ſlime to mud, from mud to earth, as it did extenuare, fo ir 
contra&s,if nothing hinders the ſame z for contraRtion draws 


* As thns 
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inthe lines to ſuch a bigneſle, like as a ſmaller thred to a big- 


ger thred, ſo from the thinneſt air to the thickeſt air, from 


_ air tothe thin vapor, jirom thin vapor to thick vapor, | 


tromthick vapor to water to ſlime,fromſlime to mud,from myd 
to earth;but according as the contracting and dilating motions 


are quick,or {low,it is fooner or longer turning out of one ſhape 
into another, and if any of the circular lines break by other 
motions or figures before it coms to the furtheſt extention, 
the quantity becomes leſſe waſting that matter into figures 
of other natures, being diflolved from that natural figure; thus 
that ball, or lump may be diſſolved, like as Animals, or the 
like ; For no queition theſe balls are created and diſſolved as 
Animal kinde, and are as numerous as other creatures, and 
ſome laſting longer then others, and ſome diflolving ſooner; 
though their creations are different, one being produced by 
procreation, the other by extenuation : thus theſe elements 
are increaſeable, and decreaſeable , and other creature are 
and when the interior nature is altered, it diſſolves as other 
creatures do, onely the exterior with the intexior diflolves, 
which moſt of other creatures do not, for when the interi- 
Or is altered in Animals, rhe exterior is perte& , and diſſolves 
more by degrees, C0 ; SID 


| Chap; 94. Of Of. 


'0): L is partly of the nature 'of fire, and partly of the nas 


ture of water; for as it is ſoft, fluid, liquid, and moiſt, 

it is of the nature of water ; as it is hot burning and flamable, 
it is of the nature of fire, for that which makes it fludi and 
liquid, is by extenuations, and that which makes it moiſt and 
liquid is by extenuating circles,and that which makes it burning, 
is, that thoſe circular -tines are compoſed of pointed parts, 
which when fire and” oy] meets, the fire breaking thoſe lines 
a ſunder, ſets thoſe pointed parts at liberty, which cauſeth ir 
to riſe in a flame, and the reaſon why it flames, 1,that it doth 
not ſuddenly loſe the circular extenuating nature; for flame is 
{omewhar of the nature of water, as being fluid, though not 
wet, and the reaſon why Hlame is fluid, is, becauſe it- aſcends in 
a-circular motion, for though the aſcent be ina ſtrict parrelled 
line, yet the matter is after a circular figure, as a hollow 
{pungy body, as after this manner or the like, which ſhuts up- 
ward, like an arrow - out of a bow, onely imagining the arrow 
to be in ſerpentine * ſhape, and to turn and ſpin about as it aſ- 
cends, likewiſe the body to extend, or ſpread outward, accor- 
ding'to the bulk or quantity, which ſeveral figures, or ſeveral 
motions, may be all ar one time, and in one and the ſame 
thing, and work to one and the ſame effe, and to ſeveral ct- 
feds ar the ſame time , which cauſcth it to be flujd, liquid,and 
light, for light as well as oyl; water, or flame, is fluid, aged 
Fe RYY y 


(65) 
by extenuating motions, for as water will ruh forward when 
it hath liberty, or run backward in a torrent when 1t 15 ſtopr, 
{o light will enter when it hath paſſage, or run back by rc- 
tieftion if it be ſtopt, bur all thole timdities are different by 
reaſon their extenuations are different 5 For light is cauſed by 
{wift extenuating paralel lines ; water, oyl, and the like by 
extenuaring circular lines, which make it moiſt, and liquid, 
as well as tluid, but flame takes part from all, for it is light 
and fluid by the ſwift extenuating parallel lines, it aſcends 1n, 
and liquid, although not wet, by the circular motions it at- 
cends up in, and burning by the ſharp parts it is compoſed of; 
vitral 1s afrer the fame nature of oyl, onely the lines are 
edged, as a knife, or the like, or ſharp edged tools, which 
make it have an exterior preſſing quality, as burning fire 
bath 3 bur the exterior of oylie lines are ſmooth, which makes 
it ſoft, andglib, and not {o ſharp and penetrating as vitrals, or 
the like are, 

Thus flame, light, oyl;fire vitrals,waters, have mixt motions, 
to make one figure, and many figures, to make thoſe figures 
which make them to be of mixt qualities producing mixr ef- 
ies, as indeed all effets are of a mixt nature. 


Chap. 95. Of Metals, 
. \ LL Metals are created after the manner of circle lines, 
{"\A. as water,onely the lines in metal are contratted, as draw- 
ing inwards, and water circle lines are extended outward, 
bur in all metals the circle lines are Hat, and edged, having 
a cutting and a ſubdividing nature, and by reaſon the extert- 
our nature is of a circle figure , it 1s apt tobe fluid, and to 
flow as water doth, whenthe exterior is melted by forcible 
motions, then it is one, as that of fire, which draws out the 
contra&ed circles of metals, cauſing it to be fluid by exten- 
tion, yer the extention is not natural, as it 15 1n ;water, but for- 
ced by an over-powerſul motion ; tor the nature of meral is 
not to be fluid, which is the reaſon that afſoon as it can ger 
libertie, that is, when the moer ſtrong motions: let go their 
hold, it contracts into a firm and hard body : again, it breaks 
not the interior circle, for then the nature alters, for as much 
as merals loſeth in the. weight, ſo much is changed of that 
quantity, from the natural quality, and though ſome metals. 
do not, waſt in quantity, which is to change in quality, ſo ſoon 
as others, yer they are all diflolvable, although ſome ſay gold 
is not diſſolvable; bur ſure that opinion proceeds from impa- 
rience in man-kinde, not to ſtay the time, or rather for want 
of longer time of life, having not ſo laſting a life, as to ob- 
ſerve the alteration, as the diffolution of gold, or perhaps 
they have not the right wayes to diſfolve it; for certainly it 
is as all other figures are, diflolvable, and not fixt everlaſt- 
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(60) 
ingly in one. body, Chymiſts make gold as a god, unaltera- 
E, 


Chap. 96. Of the Load-ſtoxe. 


E thinks 'tis ſtrange, that men ſhould wonder more at 

the nature of the Load-ſtone in attrating iron, and in 
the norths attracting o f the needle touched with the Load- 
ſtone, then at the ſuns attracting of vapor. 

But ſome will ſay, thar it is the nature of fluiditie, of which 
nature vapor 1s one, to move with facility, and not the na- 
ture of ſfolidity, of which nature iron is one, which is heavy 
and flow ; burl ſay, if the attrating motion in one body be 
{tronger then the contraQting, and retentive motions in the 0- 
ther body, and thoſe figures motions work with, be advantagi- 
ous; I {ee no reaſon bur a fluid body may attract a ſolid body; 
For it 15 not the ſubſtance of the body that works, or produ- 
ceth effects, but the agility, ſubtility, or ſtrength of motion, 
and advantage of the ſhape, ſo that the working power 1s 
more in motion and figure, then meerly the matter ; as for 
example, doth not experience prove that fluid, vitral, will 
work through ſolid metal, the reaſon is, becauſe the expul- 
{ive motions in the vitral and ſharp points, are ſtronger then 


_ the contraſting morions, in the metal and blunt edges : but 


{ome will ask me, why the Load-ſtone attracts onely iron? 
ſuch a queſtion I ask,why beauty ſhould forcibly attract rhe 
eye? they will anſwer by ſympathy ; and I have heard, that 
it was the. opinion of learned men, that ſympathy had the 
ſame effe&, berwixt the Load:ſtone and iron, but I think it. 
not ſo muchin ſympathy, as ſupremacy, 
' Beſides, it is the nature of contracting motions, of which the 
Load-ſtone is ſtrongly mhabited withal, to work on that which 
is without it, as from it, not within -1t, or as it were upon it, 
which no other viſible kinde of motion doth, - 
And certainly the Load-ſtone is compoſed of ſharp figures, 
yet not of ſuch ſorts as heats or burns, and thoſe figures do 
ifſue out as beams do from the fun: and as they draw the 
iron, they. back return, and as the bright. beams iſſue 


* from the ſun, do neither weaken nor leflen it, ſo the viſible 


beams that ifſue out of the Load-ſtone, neither make it lefler 
or weaker ; yet the beams of the Load-ſtone, do as the fun 
beams, the fatther they ſpread our, the lefle ſtrength they 
have to draw ; Beſides, if other motions which- oppoſe , and 
are ſtronger then the natural motions, may weaken the 
ſtrength,as accidental maladies mayweaken Animals,or ſhrewd 
and 'froward weather vegetables, or the natural conſiſting-mo- 
tions proper to that figure, may wrn to expulſive motions, 
and over-power the natural attracting motions, that iſſued 
there-from, Y 


But 
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| But as I have ſaid, it ſeems the attractive power of the Load- 

ſtone, is ſtronger then 'the irons retentive power, and ſharp fi- 

guresthat iſſue there-from,are more advantagious then the blunt 

edges in the iron; and as the ſharp figures-in fire unknit and 

looſen the contraftive _ of metals, making them fluid, 

fo the ſharp points that iſſue in lines from the Load:flone 

faſten to.iron, drawing. it to it; and as fire works upon ſeve- 

ral bodies after a different manner of way, according to the 

nature of the body it works on, producing divers effects ; ſo 

for all I can perceive may the Load-ſtone; tor certainly we do 

not know , nor never can come to that knowledge, as to per- 

ceive the ſeveral effe&s, that are produced from the leaft, or 

as we account the moſt inconſiderable creature made in na- 

ture; {o that the Load-ſtone may work as variouſly upon ſe- 

veral bodies, as fire, and produce as various eftedts, although 

nor to our ſenſe, nor after the ſame manner of wayes, that 

fire doth, and as fire works variouſly upon various bodies, 

ſo there are fires, as ſeveral forts , and thoſe ſeveral 

ral forts have ſeveral effets, yer one and the {ame kinde, but 

: as the cauſes in nature are hid from us, fo are moſt of the 

| effects; but to conclude my diſcourſe, we have onely found 

that effe& of the Load-ſtone, as to draw iron to it ;. but the at- 

tracting motion 15 in obſcurity, being inviſible to rhe ſenſe of 
man,ſo that his reaſon can onely diſcourſe,&bring probabilities; 

to trengthen his arguments, having no perte& knowledge in 

that, nor in any thing elſe, beſides that knowledge we. have 

of ſeveral things, comes as it were by chance, or by.experi- 

ence, for certainly all the reaſon man hath, would never have 

{ound- out that one effect of the Load-ſtone, as to draw iron, 

had not experience or chance preſented. it .to us, nor the .cffe& 

of the needle, andall the ages before, I. mean thoſe we have 

Records of, were 1gnorant of that one effect, and ptrchance 

other ages may finde out ſome other effeds produced there- 

from,which theſe ages are ignorant of ; And as our knowledge 
comes {low, and in parts, and pieces, ſo we know but parts 

and pieces of every particular thing, neither is the generaliry 

of our: ſenſes capable of one and the ſame knowledge ; for 

what one {enſe knowes, another {cnſc is ignorant of; and que- 

tionleſſe there are ſome things-in nature that it- is impoſhble 

for our ſenſes tobe made acquainted therewith, as being tg90-cu- 

Tious for- our ſenſes, but not to ſome other fetiſes z for certainly 
nature'hath as many different ſenſes, as other: works ;-/ indeed 

| all things are wrowght by ſenſitive motions; which nuuſt Hieeds * 
create a ſenfitiveknowledge in every thing, and where) know- 

ledge-is, reaſon is; for knowledge is teaſon, and ſenſe 1s know- 

ledge z but ſenſe and reaſon work in ſeveral © figures, \different 
wayes, and not onely in different figures; but in one-and the 
lame figure, or porter nd topo oe nhbeLde 
Gone hg 5 1 2 157 1Qhap; 
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(68) 
Chap. 96. of the needle, 
Perceive the norths attraction of the Load-ſtone is not af- 


ter the ſame manner of attraction, as the Load-ſtone ar- 
tracts iron , for the attrations of the Load-ſtone draws iron 


to it, but the attraction of the north draws the Load-ſtone 


towards it, by the turning it that way, as the Sun will do the 
the heads of ſome forts of flowers ; For it the north attract- 
ed the Load-ſtone, as the Load-ſtone iron, the Load-ſtone 
would be in a perpetual motion, travelling to the north pole, 
unleſle it were fixt, but I do not hear that a Load-ſtone doth 
remove out of the place wherein it is, but it. turns, as I may 
ſay, the face towards it ; now the queſtion wyll be whether 
the Loadſtone turns it ſelf towards the north, or the north 
turns by compulſion, or by ſympathy, the experiment will be 
by iron, thar if a great quantity of iron ſhould be iaid at one 
ſide of the needle, whether the needle would not vary from 
the north towards the 1ron, 1& it do, it ſhews the Load-ſtone 
turns it{elf towards the north, or elſe it: could not turn from 
the north, for certainly the north hath a greater operative 
power to turn the Load-ſtone tot , then the Load-ſ{tone could 

ave to turn it ſelf from it, ſo'if a quantity of iron can cauſe 
the needle to vary, it ſhews that the Load-ſtone turns to the 
north by a ſelf motion, and not the motions of the north thar 
make it turn to it, bur if-it varies not towards the iron; then 


the north forces it, unlefſe the Load-ſtone takes more: delighr 


to view the norths frowning face, then to. imbrace hard iron, 
or that the' feeding appetite is ſtronger then the viewing de- 
light ; for it onely turns it ſelf ro-the face of the north, bur 
if 1t turns not it ſelf, the north forces it to turn, which as I 
have ſaid before, is;to be found by the experiments of iron ; 
bur if it turns ir ſfelfz.] beleeve it may receive ſome refreſh- 
ments from thoſe rates which.ftream -tromr the north, for all. 
things:-turn with-ſel-ends ; for certainly every thing hath ſelt- 
love, even hard ſtohes, although they. ſeem .inſenfible, fo the 
Load-ſtone may work as various.effects upon ſeveral ſubjects, 
as fire, but by reaſon we have not {o much experience .of one 
as the other , the ſtrangeneſle :creates a wonder, for the old 
ſaying is, that ignorance is the mother. of: admiration:,: but 
fire which prodyuceth greater: effe&s by inviſible morions; yet 
we ſtand nor art ſuch amaze as at the Load-ftone, becaule theſe 
effects are familiar unt0-us7 oe ooo ooo 
Butperchance theLoad-ſtone is nouriſhed by tron as many. crea- 
tures are by heat,: for though the creatures are .nouriſhed there 
with,yet the heat alters.not its:,vertue,: nor the body in which- 
the heat inheres,loſes-not the property of heating, the fun. is nor 
weakned by warming the earth, though the earth. 1s ſtranger 
by the -warm 'th of the ſun; but warm 'th feeds atter a out 

tua 


(69) 


tual manner, not a corporal, and as ſomethings are nouriſhed 
by warm'th, ſo others by. cold, as ice, fnow, and many other 
things that are above number. = i 

So the Load-ſtone may'be refreſhed, although nor'fed ; by 


. . a» 


and as idleneſſe breeds fainitneſſe; of Awbaknelle; to doth'the 
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| "3 hath more power over Metals'in fone ſenſe; then on 
L. ſtone, and in {ome ſenſe hath more power over Kbnic then 
metals. ne 1 ONT 
For fire will ſooner melt metal, then diſſolve tone, but 
when the exterior form of tone is difſ>lved, ir is changed from 
the nature of being ſtone, and be comes duſt and aſhes. 
| And though inetal would likewiſe change the interibr na- 
cure, if the exterior form were diffolved, yer metal;d}though it 
be melted, keeps the interior nature, ani exterior tori; but not 
the exterior motions z for metal'is metal: ſtill, although ir be 
melted, onely it becoms fluid, this ſheweth that fire doth not 
onely alter the exterior motion of ſtone, but diſſolves, the. ex- 
terior form, atid ſo the interior nature, which 'in metal it doth 
not, unlefle a more forcible fire be applied thereto 'theh will 
ſerve to melt z which ſhewes, that although the interior mo- 
tions of ſtone be contractions, as all ſolid bodies are, yet the 
interior, nor exterior natural- figure is. not (circular as metals 
are, for ſtone cannot be made tluid, and as it were liquid as 
metal will be, but crumbles into duſt, and. waſts, as wood or 
' the like, and not evaporates away as water , which metal doth 
This ſheweth ' that the exterior and interior riatural form of 
ſtone is compoſed of parts, ahd not iti one piece, as'a circle; 
I donot mean in one plece, as the exterior bulk; but iti one 
piece, inthe exterior, and interior nature z For though you 
may pound, or file metal ro duſt, that-duft as ſmall- as Atottis, 
. the like may be done to ſtone, wood, and fleſh, or” atly thitig 
that is dividable, yet it will keep the nature of being” metal, 
ſtone, wood, fleſh, or the like, althougt'the parts be.no bigger 
then an Arom but if you do diſſolve the' exterior nature, the 
interior nature doth diffove alſo, thus the. e teriot' form 
may be altered, but not diſſolved, without a total diffolu- 
tion, i mw 
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I mean the 
heavieſt me- 
tal to the har- 
deft ſtone, 
as gold to di- 
amonds,or 
tin, or lead to 
a ſofc ſtone 
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Chap. 99, Of burning, 


o 
" 


A LL that is hot.is not of a burning faculty , nor all that is 
| XA burning 1s not actually hor, and though Burning Moti- 
ons work ſeveral wayes according to the temperament of the 
matter, and compoſure of the figures it meets with, yet the 
nature of all kinds of burnings 1s to expulſe by a piercing: and 
ſubdividing faculty, provided that: the burning Motions, and 
burning figures are ſtrong enough to incounter what oppoſeth 
them ; bur when the oppoſed bodies and motions have an ad- 
vantage, cither by ſtrength, or otherwayes, it alters the nature 
and faculty of burning, and many rimes there is great diſpute 
and long combars amongſt the {cveral motions, and different 
euree for the prehemiunency. 


Chap. 100, Of different burning, 


TT Hough all that is of a burning nature, or faculty may be 
L called fire, yet all that hath, a burning nature, or faculry 
is not of that ſort of fire, which is a bright, ſhining, hor, glow- 
ing fire, as for example, vitrals, brimſtone, oyl, or ſpirus, or 
that we call cordials,. or hot-waters, or any of the like na- 
ture, - rn ki ties 
 Beſides...all burning figures, or motions, work not after 
one and the ſame manner, though after one and the ſame na- 
ture, being all of a burning quality , or faculty, for ſome 
burn . interiorly, others exteriorly, but as I haveſaid all bur- 
ning, is ofa ſubdividing faculty. 


| Chap, 101, Fires ranformatio 


'T He interior, and exterior figures of hot, glowing, burn- 
A ing; brighr,ſhining fire are all.one, and the motions work- 
ing apart according to the nature of the figure it works on 
can change every thing it hath power over, into its own 
likenefle, yet the power, and, ſtrength doth alter ſomewhat 
according to the work, and becoms groſſer, and fincr, accor- 
ing to the temperaments, or degrees of that which they work 
On:. as for example, wood that is {ct on fire, or a firy coal, 
is a-groſler body of fire, then flaming oyl, or the like, that 
Is fack's fort of moiſt fluid matter ſer on fire, for fire takes 
hold, of the thinneſt parts, as well as the thickeſt; if they be 
{uch thin bodies which are ſubje& to take fire, for when fire 
1s ſet to wood, it doth not onely take hold of the ſolid'ſt parts, 
bur thoſe that are more porous, or fluid, as thoſe that riſe 
in {moak, which become a flaming body, which is a fluid 
fire,but there is a cold, dul;burning fire, as well as a hot, brighr, 
burning, as all ſtrong vitrals, and this we call hot wore » Or 

parits 
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ſpirits, whichhave an exterior nature to burn, or diſſolve. 0- 
ther bodies, and an interior nature.to flame, but it- hath nor 
an exterior nature to be hot, nor ſhining... oo 

Alſo there is another ſort of fire, which onely. hath an inte- 
rior nature to flame, bur the. exterior is neither acua]- 
ly burning, nor hot, as_ſulphur, or ' oy], though oyl is. no- 
thing » but a liquid ſulphur,. and' ſulphur | a. hardened 
| Bur this cold dul fire- hath not the power. of transforming 
toits own likenefle, by. reaſon there is ſome. difference in 
the interiors to their exteriors, where the quick, hot, burning, 
bright, ſhining fire, the exterior and interior is all one, with- 
out any difference, _ r_ RE 


a ” 


_ Chap. 102. Of (ſuch (orts of heating Motions, as. cauſe 
burning, melting, boiling , Evaporating and 
_ rarifyung, | 


Pumas melting, boyling, and evaporating are cauſed by 
4 Dleveral motions, or ſeveral degrees or temperaments of 
matter, | EL SGT" 

And though burning, melting, boyling, and evaporating, 
are cauſed by expulſive and dilating motions,yer al dilative and 
expuliive motions, work not after one:;and the lame manner, 
but according as the matter is 3 As for example, leather .doth 
not burn as wood doth, yet both are diſſolved by an expulfive 
motion, —@ OT Es 

Beſides, ſome figures do diflolve into flame, others moul- 
der away into duſt, and never flame, as ſtone, and many 
more examples may be given, but moſt commonly all burning 
motions do pierce, or ſhut,or wedge, mn ſharp tootht,or poin- 
ted figures; into thoſe figures they work upon, and then it dif- 
ſolves it by expulfions ; for thoſe ſharp pointed figures, help 
motion to looſing, and unbinde thoſe parts that they finde joy- 
ned and contracted, that they may more freely {eparate thoſe 
parts and diſſolve thoſe figures, which as they diſſolve the 
thinner parts, dilate into vapor, the lighter parts tlie out into 
fiery points, which are thoſe we call ſparks of fire, bur the 
orofſer,and more ſolid part moulders away into duſt and aſhes, 
as being too heavy and folid for the points to ſpread forth, they 
_ can onely as it were chew it between their {harp teeth ; for 
aſhes are nothing but chewed wood, yet this manner of chew- 
ing doth alter the nature from being wood, or any' thing that 
burns after an expulſive manner , but thoſe fiery motions 
that onely melt , or rather thoſe figures that are not ſubjet 
to burn, but onely to melt, is done by a ſtretching motion, 
for thoſe motions do as it were thruſt out the contracted 
parts, and cauſe them to extenuare; but when the fiery mor1- 
ons cauſe any thing to boyl, they firſt ſtretch out the parts ſo 


- 


far 


(72) _ 

far, as cauſcth thoſe parts to be fluid, and as it'were liquid;jif 
thoſe. things were | contrated , but 'if they be liquid and 
fluid of themſelves, they.ſaverhoſe fiery motions that labour, 
and when this motion ſtrives to-aſcend with thoſe looſe parts, 
the liquor rileth up inbubbles, or waves, 'bur wheri'thoſe fiery 
motions are over-poured by the weight, they fall back -again; 
thus the weight of the liquor, and: the fharp points of the fire 
ſtrive together,one party ſtrivingto aſcend,the other to deſcend, 
{that thoſe fiery motions, are to-pull'our, or to bear up,-and 
the watry- motion to pull, or preſſe down, but - evaporating, is 
when the extenuating lines'are ſtretch {o far out, as to break, 
or the lighter parts are carried away', and diſperſed amongſt 
other figures ; but all raritying heats , are cauſed by flow dita- 
ting motions , and not expulſions, for if fuch forts of dilations 
as make rarifying heat, were extended beyond the line of the 
matter they work on, it'alters the nature of the figure, and the 
motions of that nature; bur.xarifying heat 1s an extenuating mo- 
tion, ſpreading parts equally, and evenly, but the farther they 
are ſpred, the- more- hot grows. the cheat , as neerer to expul- 
ſion, and though all rarityzyg heart is ih the way of- burning , yet 
not in the manner. NE 6 HA] 
-- ButI muſt intreat my: reader -to'take notice, that burnin 

motions, make uſe of burning figures, for all forts: of motiotis 
wark according to the matrer-and figure they work on, of in, 


{ 


FT*Here is ſuch Antipathy betwixt fire, and' fome ſorts of 
4 wets, as ſuch wets as are made by ſmooth extenuating cir- 
cles,: as they. never can -agree when they do perſonally meet; 
and indeed ſuch forts of wets, have fach power over hot, bur- 
ning, bright ſhining fire,as they never incounter, but fire is in 
danger to be quenched our, it there be nota ſufficient quantity 
to break the watry circles, for -it is not the coldneſſe that 
quenches fire, but fugh forts of wetnefle , for ſcalding water 
will quench. out fire, and many forts of liquors as wine, or 
the like, although they,-be-tlameable, yet if they be caſt on.this 
bright, hot, burning fire, it will quench it out;' by reaſon they 
are more of the wet nature z then the-oyly, and fulphurous, or 
the burning or flaming faculty, © © © — 


-* Tis true; that there are many liquors that are fubje& to burn, 
but there are few wets that have not power to quench, for the 
ipherical drops do either blunt the foo points,or diſperſe the 
the united body, or intangle them in the porous circles. 
-- Thus water hath the berter unleſle the lines break in the 
combare, but when fire'and water treat apart, or by an At- 
torny, or hath a body betwixt them to Moderme ws 
FEE LE : pleens 
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* ſpleens they agree better, bur in this treaty moſt commonly 
the water becoms weak by rarification, and evaporates into 


air by too ſtrong, or too much extenuating, extending further 
then the wet compaſle. | 


Chap. 104. Of the quenching of fire, and evaporated water. 


He reaſon why water quenches fire , is, that the figure 
T being ſpherical, and porous, gives diſtance and ſpace of 
parts, where the ſharp figures of fire, lying about to bite the 
circular lines afunder, that they may ravel out that figure of 
water , loſe their ſtrength both in their fight and compaſſe, 
breaking their forces, by diſperſing their parts, and intan- 
Sling their diſperſed parts in the hollow places, in the watry 
figure, like arrows that are ſhot into a net, ſeldom break the 
ner,bur intangle themſelves, by reaſon there is no firm ſubſtance 
to ſtrick 0n,'0r in; for being ſoft and ſpungy, there is no ſtop,nor 
hold; beſides water being wet and wet in the nature is ſticking, 
that when thoſe ſharp points do at any time break the lines,they 
joyn again, for being fluid each part moves to each other, 
and being wet they joyn, and being circular they unite, into the 
natural figure, = 
Thus in a plain combat water moſt commonly hath the better 
of fire,it there be not roo much odds on the fires fide torquanti- 
ty,bur wiien fire doth come by an undermining motion as when 
oe other figures are betwixt them, then fire gets the better, 
by the help of thoſe undermining motions, = 


| Chap, 105, Of a brightſbining hot,glovingyfie, 


Te is the nature of bright-ſhining, hot-glowing fires, to have 
TL both an interior, and an exterior burning, and 1s of ſuch a 
kinde of ſubdividing nature, as it ſtrives to diflolve all united 
parts,or bodies, and if it doth not diſſolve all bodies it works 


on, as we hall ſee many things which Joow harder with fire, 
yet 1s not that the nature would not di | 
the power cannot, for thoſe bodies that grow harder with 
fire, oppoles the power of fire, and: ſtrives by contra&ion 
to unite the looſer parts, in a more ſolid body, to refift with 
more ſtrength, SR es WT 
Alſo ſome bodies grow hard by ſhrinking inward, for al- 
ſoon as they feel the fire, they draw back, as from an*ene- 
my, having an Antipathy thereunto, - n——_ 


P 


Thus, it is not the fire that dries or hardens, or maks mote 
10l1dity, but the oppoſite body that will not burn, having a 
ſtrength to oppoſe, or a nature not toſubje& to this fire, or the 
fire hath not a ſufficient power to overcome, but this ſort 
of fire hath a general power, thoug ſome bodies will ſtrong- 
ly reſiſt it ; but it is the nature of this ſort of fire, yu _ 

OAIEF 


olve ſuch a thing, bur 


YAs Veſſels 
wherein wa- 
ter 15 put, 
and fire un-| 
derneath. 


This ſort of 
contragion 1s 
drawing in- 
ward. 


Thoſe ſorts 
are falling\ 
backward. 


ThecontraQ- 
Ing motions 
too ſtrong for 
the expuliiye 
motions, 
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Y et there are 
but few bo- 
dies that are 
not overcome 
at laſt. 


I mean the 
matter that 
made it, 
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bodies they overcome, they firſt convert them into theit 
own likenefle, bur their natures being different, their priſoners 
die in the fiery arms of their enemies, we 


Chap. 106. Of the drineſſe of hot, burning, bright, ſhi- 
Ss ning fire, 

"Y Rineſle hath ſuch a relation to hor, burning, bright, ſhi- 
1 _- ning fire, as moiſtneſle to water, for though interior 
motions are expuliive, yet the exterior 1s attractive, drawing all 
unto it, like a greedy appetite, and as the teeth doth mince the 
the food that is chewed, ſo doth the pointed figure, of fire, all 
it lates hold on, or enters into, 


Chap. 107, Of moiſt colds, and moiſt heats, of dry colds, 
eee and dry heats &c. EG 


T Eat doth not make drought, for there is a temper of heat, 

L and moiſt ; nor cold Foe: not 'make. drought ; for there 
is.4 temper of cold, and moift ; nor heat doth not make moi- 
fture, for there 1s a temper othot;: and dry, nor cold doth nor 
make moiſture ; for there is a temper of cold, and dry, bur 
when the morions ofhear, and the motions of drought joyn, 
they cauſe hot and dry effects, and when the motions of 
cold; and the motions of drought joyn, they cauſe cold and 
dry cffe&ts, and when the motions of hear, and the motions 
of moiſture joyns, they cauſe hotand moilt effects ; and when 
the motions of cold, and. rhe motions of moiſture joyn , they 
cauſe cold and moiſt effects, yer there are infinite varieties 
in their ſeveral effe&s ; but thoſe. motions which make cold 
and heat, I'may fimilife ro wandring armies, of the Gothes, and 
Yardals, which 'over-run . all figures,- as they all the world, 
ſometimes they 'work attra&tive,' contrative, retentive, dif- 
ptiftive, expultive; according ro rhe temper and degree of 
marter, and proportion and ſhape of the ,figures- they meer, 
or according to their own' power and ftrength, and although 
both. cold and heat, are motions that work more or'teffe upon 
all the figures in this world, -yet cold heat works not up- 
on figure alike, but differ astheir figrires differ, nor are cold 
and hear dire&ly the ſame motions, although they be of the 
ſatne kinde of motions, no. tnore then ſeveral forts of beaſts 
kind; yer all beaſts are of Animal kinde, and moſt common- 
ly like ſeveral forts of beafts that fallerh out, or rather like 
rwo equal powerful Monarchies , that*oppole one- anothers 
power, and fight for preheminency, where ſonierimes one 
gers the better, and then the orher, ſomerimes .by ſtrength, 


and ſometimes by advantage, bur when there is a truce, or a 


league, they -have a common commence, joyning their mo- 


_ tions 


a Sn 
tions, working ſympathetically together , which produceth 


an cquall temper. 
Chap. 108. Of the motions of cold,and heat, drouth,and Moiſtare. 


# YOld and heat, are not wrought by different kinds of 
motions, but after a different manner of workings or 
movings, for a moiſt cold, and a moiſt heat, are but one 
kinde of motions, as being motions that extenuate, and en- 
larges irom the center to the circumference ; for a moiſt 
heat, doth thruſt, or drive outward, as toward the circum- 

ference. » a 
A moiſt cold doth pull, or draw from the center towards 
the circumierence, As for example, we ſhall often ſee a 
gardiner that rolles a green turft walk, to thruſt the roll before 
him, and when he 15 weary with preſſing forward, he will 

turn his arms behinde him, and pull the roll after him. 

Alto a dry, or congealed cold, and a dry heat, are not 
ſeveral kindes of motions, but moves after {eyeral manners ; 
for as moiſt cold, and tear extends, and enlarges from the 
center, to the circumterence, {o a dry heat, or a dry, or con- 
gealed cold, contracts from the circumference towards . the 
cemer, the congealed cold in ſeveral works ; a*dry cold, or 
a dry heat onely draws into a lefle ſpace, or compaſle, yet the 
ſame difference in the manner of the motions, is between adry 
heat, and a dry cold, as was between a moiſt heat, and a moſt 
cold ; for a dry heat drives from the circumference to the cen- 
ter;& a dry cold draws from the circumference to the center 
foralctough al drought is from the circumference to the center, 
and all moiſture from the center to the circumference, yet the 
ſeveral manner of movings are infinite, alſo cold, and heat 
are not ſeveral kindes of motions, but different motions, as 
every man is of man-kinde, bur they are different men, = 
And it we obſerve the effe&s of heat, and cold, we ſhall 
finde them to work after one and the ſame manner; for ve- 
Ty ſharp colds,and great hears, paines equally ; and ſharp colds 
deſtroy with as great 8 ſtrong fury, as burning heats ; nexther 
can ]I perceive that burning heats have {wifter motions, then 
ſharp colds; for water to the quantity ſhall freez, afſoon as 
any light matter ſhall burn; for water ſhall be afſoon fro- 
zen, as ſtraw burnt, take quantity for quantity, and Animals 
ſhall be afſoon frozen to death if they be touched, or ſtruck 
with very ſharp colds, {uch as are neer the poles, as be burnr 
under the torrid Zone z as for plants, we oftener fee them kil- 
led with cold, then heart, and I perceive there is no thaw ſo 
ſudden, as a froſt ; for when any thing 1s frozen, it is not 
ſuddenly thawed, which half perſwades me; that cold is the 
quicker motion ; but howſoever we petceive they do often 
diſpute for the maſtry, when fome time rhe cold predomi- 
M nates 


As ſeveral 
men wlll. 


(36) 


© peace a- nates; and ſometimes the heat, But when there is an ami- 


mong neigh - $8 HY: ON Ae | YE VO OO OT OT | 
bone et ty, and friendſhip between both, then 1t 1s remperate wea- 


friends. ther, : 


Chap. 109, Of ar heats, and cold , aid of moiſt heats 
>; Ts. antl colds, © F- 


* A -LL dry heats, and colds, are created,or produced by ſuch 
("X mariner of motions, as pleating, folding, ſurfling, crum- 
pling, knitting, linking, bradmg, ticng;' binding into a leſſe 
compaſle, or ſpace. | 2. 

All moiſt heats, and moiſt colds, are created, or produ- 
ced* by ſuch manner of motions, as ſmoothing, planing, 
ſtricking, or ſtretching z. but burning heats, are like thoſe 
motions that prick a theet 'of paper full of holes, or dart ir, 
or cut it, but there are infinite of theſe ſeveral kinds of mo- 
tions , which make theſe ſeveral heats, and colds, working 
according to the ſeveral degrees, or temperaments of mat- 
rer, and the compoſers of figures , but 1 onely ſet theſe few 
notes to make my diſcourſe, as ealy to my readers under- 
ſtanding as I can ;' for it is a difficulty to expreſſe ſeveral. 
motions, although they be fo groſſe as to be viſible ro the 
optick ſenſe, | 


| Chep. 110, Of ſhintag figures. 


_ A LL figures that are compoſed ot lines, are the apteſt 
{A to ſhine, becauſe lines are the eveneſt meaſure, and 
Li W apteſ, the ſmootheſt rule, for mathematical motions to work with, 
-_—_—Q according as the lines, cither exterior, or interior 1s ſmooth 
or rough, contracted or extenuated, ſhines more or lefle ; 
for "ſome lines are interiorly even, and ſmooth, and exteri- 
orly rough and unequal, as pointed lines, or chekred, or mt- 
lions the like. | 
© Others are exteriorly evcn, and interiorly rough, as lines 
of points, ſome arc intcriorly rough, and cxteriorly rough 
as lines of points pointed and ſome are interiorly imooth, 
and exteriorly ſmooth,which arc drawn out even, as one Piece, 
and not compoſed of parts. 


- _ Chap. 111. The mottons that make natural att , and 


day light. 


\ TAtural air, which is not metamorphoſed air, is made by 
1 Vſuch kinde of motions, as makes cloth that 1s {pun 
threads weaved, as with ſhuttles in a loom ; {o ſome mott- 
ons ſpin threads of thin dull matter, and other motions 1n- 
terweave thoſe threads, where the groſſeſt ſort makes the thick- 
er air, as great threads make courſe cloth, and the HET 
maYes 


(77) 
matter makes the ſereneſt air, as ſmall threads make 
the fineſt cloth; where ſome ts like cobweb-lawn, ſo 
ſhecr, or clear, as the ſmalleſt obje&ts may be ſeen through, 
which is fpread -about the globe of the earth, as a thin © vail 
aver a face, or body, and from the fun riting, the motions 
that make light run 16 lines apon It, and fo is like agar- 
ment laid all over with {:Iver-twift, or rather like filver= 
wier, from the {un rifing to high noon, it is as it were; ſetting, 
ſewing, or imbroidering on ; this ſerene air at mid-day it is 
quite tinifhed, and by fur fer it is quite reapt off again. 

And to thew that the lines of light are as it were latd upon 
this ſerene air, and not mixt into it, is by the vapor which 
gathers into dark clouds, which will obſcure the light, as far 
as they ſpread, beſides if the light were intexgmixt the mott- 
ons and matter could not ſo eaitly, nor fo quickly withdraw, 
or intermingle,as we ſee they do ; for what is intermixt, is hard 
to ſeparate z but dark clouds are onely as ſpots, which - by 
rarification are rubbed out, if they be wer ſpots, or drops, they 
fall out in ſhours of rain, bur by ſuch ſorts of motions as by 
ringing, or fqueefing, or griping with a hand, or the like, 
whicn breaks the: ſea, or waves of water, which are clouds, 
into ſevcral fireams of drops, ſometimes with a greater force, 
and ſometimes with a lefle, according as the motions are 
ſtronger, or weaker, I 

- The difference betwixt this ſerene, and natural air, and the 
metamorphoſed air, is as a natural face, and a mask which is 
put on,-or put off according as the watry circles contraQ, 
or dilate '; the other in probability may be as laſting as the 
ſun-itſelf, not being ſubje& to change, but by a natural crea- 
tiov or diflolution, CE 


Chap. i112 | Of light, 


'F Ight is made by fuch a kinde of motion as hear, being 
an equal extenuating motion, but the difference is, thar the 
motions that make heat,is a ſpreading motion, but light is made 
by a ſpining motion, equally drawing out long paralel lines , 
with an extraordinary ſwiſtneſfle, evennefſe, imalneſle, and 
ſtraighrneſle, _mvpa0co a + 
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Chap. 113. The reflefiions of light. 


T He refle&ions of light when are the innated matter draws 
. even lines with equal motions backwards (as I may ſay) 
for when their motions are ſtopt, with a more ſolid marter, 
then that which they work on to make light, where rouch- 
ing, or beating thereon, they do not break their lines, but 
the leading innated matter, which makes light, returns back in 
equal lines, with equal motions, ſo as there becomes equal 
lines of light, onely as ſome lines run forward, others run 
backward , but in ſtraight paralel lines, not croſſed, nor per- 
turbed ; for when theſe motions are croſt, or perturbed, it 
doth as troubled waters do, the one riſing in ſeveral colours, 
as the other in waves, ſo the colours are the waves, or bil-. 
lows of light, ; 


; Chap, 114, Of light, and refleitions 


TO.queſtion bur there are as many various lights, as fa- 
1: Vces, andas different kinds of lights, as there are different 
Animals, or vegetables, or minerals, as ſome I will here ſet 
down for diſtinction, the fun light, the lighs of the fixt ſtars, 
the fire light, meteor light, glow-worm light, rotten wood 
light, the light of fiſhes bones, and there are many ſorts of 
ſtones which will ſparkle in the dark, as diamonds, and ma-. 
ny-I cannot recount, ... Then there are produced lights, as day 
from - the ſun , flame. from fire, then there are refleged 
lights, as the planers, and refleed lights from refleQed lights, 
as the light from the planets on the earth, and infinite refle&i- 
ons made by ſeveral motions on figures, for on every figure are 
ſeveral reflections, Tn 


- , . Chap., 115. Of ſome op:n1098 of light, darkneſſe, and 


Death, 


- # 
Koo : 
of ; . ' F . 


GO me ſay light is nothing but a motion, but there can be no 


motion without ſome. matter , for where there is no mat- 
ter, there is nothing to move ; bur light, as other effects are, 
is made by ſuch kind of motions on ſuch degrees, or rempered 
matter, and ſo.is heat, and cold, and darknefle made by fſe- 
veral motions, on fuch matter, although ſome opinions are, 
that darkneſſe is nothing but an abſence of light, as ſome think 
dearhs-a;ceflation of motion ; Tis true, death 1s an alteration 
of fuch kinde of motions, as we- call life 3 fo darknefle is not 
made by ſuch motions as make light, for there are motions be- 
long to darkneſſe, as well as thoſe to make light ; ſo there be 
many ſeveral motions, in diffolving of figures, which dif- 
ſolution 
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ſolution we call death, as the creating; of figure, which'we 


call life, SE an oe yr Ou 
Chap, 116, Of darkzeſſe. 


THoſe motions which make darkneſle, ſeem to be as ſwift 
motions, as thoſe that make lighr, for the air is as ſoon 
made dark as light; but ſome .dp ay, there is no motion: ih 
darkneſſe, and that darkneſle is' a ceffation of motion ; Tis 
true, of ſuch kinde of motions as make light; bur nor of all-mo- 
tions, no more then the motion: of the ſun makes: all light, or 
the abſence of the ſun makes all darkneſle ; -for firſt the ſun'is 


not the onely light, for. we. can ſet up lights, when that' is 


gone, by fire, whoſe flames. do illummarte thar part of air; 
that is neereſt, and could we make a fire as bigg as the ſun, and 
feed it perpetually,we might have a perpetual day, and the” air 
will be as much illuminared, it there were a*fſufficient fire ,to 
inlighten ſo much air at one time, as the ſun doth;; wherefore 
the {un is not the monopler of ſuch; kinde of motions; ias' make 
light, And can we rationally think there is no: motion -i 
darknefle, becauſe the motions of the ſuns light are'gone' from 
our Hemiſpnear, we may as: well fay.a fiſh cannot ſwim; be- 
cauſe {uch a horle doth not gallop, but to my fancy darkneſſe 
works upon the air, as well as light; for a dark cloud ſhall 
obſcure the light, as well as the light. ſhall pjerce through a 
dark cloud; thus darknefle covers many times the face of the 
light, which ſhewes 1t: 1s. not alwayes the. with-drawing of 
light which makes darkneſs, fince -darkneſſe: hath as much 
power over the light,as the light over darkneſle, bit” obſtructed 
motions make darknefſe, and hinder thoſe '. equal motions 
which make light, and thoſe motions that make miſts,and fogs; 
are in ſome degree like the motions which make darkneſſe,and 
fo are ſuch motions as make colours; but the motions of dark- 
neſſe ſcem to. be intermixing motions , as I may ſay ſnarled 
motions, which  intangle themſelves, and the different motions 
of darknefle, and light,are like skeines-of-filk,where'the light is 
like thread which is pulled out even and ſtraight, wt 


And darknefle 1s like a skein of filk; which 1s ſo inſnarled, or 


© 3 


broken, as not any can finde a leading thread, being full of 


ends.,knots and entercourlſes, 


Chap. 117, Themotzons that make Darkneſſe. 


I” He motions of darkneſſe upon the air, are' aftet another 


4 manner, then thoſe of light, for as - light is laid in fuch 


{mal,ſtraight, even,out-drawn lines, ſo darkneſle is like moti-' 


ons of {ilk imbroidery, the work to be boſſy, full of intermix- 


ng ſtiches, and croſle. threds, knotted -and purled after this 


And 


manner, _ | 


I fpeak this as 
a compariſon, 
for I know 
the = S | 
much bigge? 
then Pong 
carth, 
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And the reaſon I ſay filk, is, becauſe darkneſle is ſofter thei 
light, which light I fimiliſe to filver, for- the brightneſſe 
of light many times hurts the opticks, which darknefſe doth 


Chap. 118. Of Shadows, 


© Hadows are copies, and piftures, drawn, or printed, Or 
Fingraven by dark motions, for dark lines made by the 
eclipled light, are as the pencel, or the like, the light is 
the paint, the folid body on which ſhadows are caſt, is the 
ground or ſubſtance to work on, motion & the artificerz for 
ſeveral lights are like ſo many ſeveral forts of paintings; f 


tor 
colours are but a perturbed light as ſome ſay, but to ſhew it is 
darkneſſe that doth pencel out, is rhat there would be no ſuck 
reprelentments, if darkneſte were not; and too nuch light 
drowns the figure, or is as it were plaſh'd, or dabbed our, of 
if ſo much paint were fpilt, or caſt on the ground without 
| order; Yet all ſhadows' ate not as if they were, painted, 
but printed in black and white, as againſt a wall, or on wa- 
ter, or the like, but on a looking-glafle, of on a piece of pa- 
per through a little hole, in a dark room, it is as painted, 
the colours being repreſented as well as the figures, : 


Chap, þ I 9.0f ſhadews and airie figures. 


*Hadows are printed, or ingraven, or painted by thoſe mo- 
Jtions, which make darknefſe upon inlightned aire, but the 
print is nor ſeen, but upon a ſolid ground, or flat, as I may 
lay, which ground mutt be oppoſite to the figure it repre 
ſents, which is after this manner, as one figure makes more; 
for the figure makes a figure, that is, the external motion 6F 
the external figure cuts out a figure of aire ; for queſtionleſs 
whereſoever our bodies are, there is the figure in air ; for we 
are alwayes :encompaſt about with air, wherein - we make 
prints of our figures; for the folid bodies print. their fi- 
gures in that whuch is more porous, and ſofter ſubſtance, as 
a.ſcal on wax, or a print on butterz: or the like ; thus the 
falid bodies as they remove, ſtill make new prints perpetual- 
Iy, and infinitely, but as they remove, the prints melt out like 
verbal and vocal ſounds, which print words, and ſet notes 
in the air, and the reaſon we vannor fee the letter in the air, 
as well as hear the ſound, is, that the air being ſo porous, is 
proper .onely to convey a ſound to'the ear, or to ſpread it a- 
oad ; bur nor ſolid enough to fix the eye thereon, having not 
ſubſtance to hold an obje& ſo long a time as to take notice 
theregf, unleſle it be drawn intoa ſhadow upon a ſubſtantial 
ground, on which the eye may fix ; but until the figurative be 
caſt upon a ſolid ground, the figures are like ſculpture, ye 

: when 


(81) 
when they are drawn in ſhadows upon a ground, it is as pain- 
ting, Or prinung. = 


Chap. 120. Of a more probable opinion to me of light making 
ſeveral colours, = DO 


"T” He lines of light are whole and come fo from the fun 

# until the light of ſuch a figure, and according to the figure, 
there rhe lines are broken, and the breaking oft light a ccord- 
ing to the ſeveral figures, makes ſeveral colours, to it is not 
inherent in the thing, but in the form of the thing, which is 
the figure that makes ſeveral © colours breaking the ſeveral 
lines of light ſeveral wayes, ſo the Diers of ſeveral colours 
by their obſervations findes it our by their practiſe, though 
they . know not the reaſon of it, bur the true reaſon is, thar all 
thoſe ſeveral dies make ſeveral figures, which ſeveral figures 
breake: the lines of light ſeveral wayes, which being bro- 
ken feveral wayes produce all thoſe ſeveral co- 
lours. Hs, 

To ſhew you that it 18 ſeveral figure that breaks the lines 
of light that make ſeveral colours, you may {ee it in a pigi- 
ons neck and breſt, how many various colours it will change 
into, with and in the {ame place, the lines of light being bro- 
ken {everal wayes by the p1g1ons feathers, that make ſeveral f1- 
gures, as alſo you may perceive in Rain-bows, the ſun ſhining 
upon a watry cloud, the cloud being between you, and the 
fun what various colours there are, ſo to ſpout water out of 
your mouth, if it be between me and the ſun,it makes the ſame 
colours, and all this is nothing clfe, but that the lines of light 
are broken ſo many wayes, by the ſeveral forms and figures it 
ſhines of, which produceth the multiplicity of all thoſe va- 
rious colours, 

Again, more plainly to make it appear, that there can be 
no more truth but this in colour, take a triangular glaſſe ir 
is all of one colour, and was never ſent to the diers, and 
look in it, and you ſhall {ce the moſt various colours in the 
world, the colours are not in the glaſſe, therefore with ra- 
tional man it ſuffers no diſpute at all, that colour is nothing 
elſe, but the lines of light broken by ſeveral forms, and f1- 
oures, that produceth all the various colours that are in the 
world. And for excellent diſputants, that make «Ariſtotle their 
church of reaſon, that cannot erre, and will maintain his 
nonſenſe againſt reaſon, T leave them to their ignorance, and 
wiſh they would rather follow his Logick, and his Rhetorick, 
then his natural Philoſophy, for their own fakes. 
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Chap. 121, Of Colours. i | 
"Ome ſay colours are made by perturbed or obſtruted 
light, but in my opinion, colours are broken lines of light; 
for when light is obſtrufted as being ſtopped it reflects 
with double light , thole\ lines returning back like double 
{trings, and it it. were perturbed light, like qover-agi- 
tated- air, or troubled and rough waters, the light would be 
onely thicker, and- naudier , having not liberty to maye in fo 
leve}, even, and ſtraight, paralcl lines z 1t 1s true, thoſe per- 
turbed motions may be the caule many times of breaking the 
light, which broken parts contra&ing into ſeveral figures, or 
works; cauſeth ſeveral colours, every particu}ar work, being 
a ſeveral colour, and when theſe ſeveral figurative works are 
mixt, being part of one work, and part of another, the: co- 
lors are alſo mixr. TEC 
For the ſeveral works made of the picces of light, are that 
which makes ſeveral colours, and not the pieces of light with- 
out thoſe works, for if thoſe pieces of lighr lay ſcattered and 
not contracted into {everal figurative workes, they could, or 
would not make. colours, bur if colours axe not made by 
pieces of light, they..are made by contracting the firaight 
unbroken lines of light , which contraction turns light into 
colours, as contra&tions do water into {now, ice, hail, froſt ; 
Now it is to be obſerved, that it is not onely the contrated 
motions on the water that make the difference, but being 
contra&ed into ſuch or ſuch a figure ; tor whenſoever water 1s 
contracted into ſuch a manner of figure, it is ſnow, if into 
fuch a figure it is hail, it in fuch a figure it js ice, into ſuch 
a. figure froſt, and may do ſo conſtantly, and eternally, and 
fo when light is contracted into ſuch a figure, it is red, when 
into fuch a figure, blue, into ſuch a figure, yellow, into-fuch a 
figure green, and when.it 1s contracted partly into the figure 
of red, and partly into the figure of blue, it makes a figure of 
purple, and if it be contracted partly into the figure of red, 
and partly into the figure of blue, and partly into the figure 
of purple; it makes a tourth figure, whichss a tourth colour, 
mih a fift, and 1o infinites, likewite oneand the {ame figure 
which is one perfe& colour, may vary with each patticular 
figure, which 1s cach particular colour, and upon what body 
foever thele figures are. printed, they take colours, and Accor- 
ding as the figures differ, the colours are changed, or alter ; 
for it is not the body that they are printed on, or the retle&- 
ons-of light , caft upon ſuch bodies that make colours, bur 
fachfigures made by contracted lines of light, which figura- 
tive works give ſuch colours to any thing they can print, or 
place on, but" the reaſon why 1 think they are rather broken 
pieces of light contracted, then contracted ſtreighr lines, 1s, be- 
cauſe they are ſo laſting, for ttough tome colours will fade 
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ſooner, yet ſome will laſt a long time; for whatſoever work 
is wrought with parts, as I may ſay, ſeveral. pieces of thread, 
is not fo apt to. undo. or ravel-.out,. as that: which. is but- of 
one piece, unleſle-the thread; were: circular, without ends, bur 
lines of light are paralels, and not cixcles, as for ſhadows of 
colours, in my opinion.they. are produced, after this manneyy 
as I ſaid, the figure: of blue or the like, which is one-perfec 
colour, and the figure of red which is. another perfe&, co- 
lour makes a third figure, which is a. mixt colour, likewiſe 
blue and yellow makes a different figure; which is a different 
colour from blue and red, and:blue and yellow, makes a.dit- 
ferent figure, . which is a different colour from blue and green, 
& ſo we may march figures until we be weary,but whatſoever 
hath conſtantly part of one and the ſame figure, in the ſeveral 
or {ingle compartments of other figures, which are other co- 
lours, as blue and green, blue and red, þlue and yellow; and 
the like appears in ſhadows, by. reaſon one particular figure, 
or figurative part is the ground-work, which is, the ground 
colour , which makes all the colours it. mixes with, partly. of 
its own: compleStion, and according as there are more or leſle, 
of that figure, the ſhadow is fainter or ſtronger, and according 
as the contractions are more or leſte, the colours are deeper, 
or paler ; for thoſe figures that are clojer .contraGed, : and 
rougher wrought, are the darkeſt colours, as neereſt to black; 
and thoſe figures that are looſeſt,contrated,and.finer wrought, 
ars the the lighteſt, or paleſt colours, as. being moſt light, 
when 'the parts - are looſeſt,” and moſt at libetty.,. and 
the brighteſt, as the moſt glorious colours that are made 
of the pureſt, and.clearcſt light, which is of. the ſmalleſt lines 
of light, as I may ſay, the fineſt threaded light, for ſome lights 
are thicker then others, by reaſon their liges are grofer., 
Alfo colours which are broken conracted lines of-light, 
may appear darker, or brighter according, to the retleRion, of 
other l1ghts, or rather according to the firaight and unbroken 
lines of light are that caſt upon them, likewite {ome light doth 
alter the colours that are made by other lights, as {ome colours 
appear not by candle-light as by day-light , and the reaſon 
is, that ſeveral lines of ſeveral lights, being grofler,: or faner; 
caufeth the colour to appear duller or brighter, and lame pat- 
ticular lights make ſome colours appear mora then ofhery, and 
{ſome particular lights obſcure;ſome pariicular:colouts; a2gre 
then others, according as they. are further, ,pr- necrex,;of the 
nature of each other; tor though the ſeveral figurative Works 


make the ſeveral colours, yet it 1s the lines and pieces;of Jaghts 


that make thoſe figures and works, . 11 ul [7 want 
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A $ I ſaid before,the ſolid bodies moving in the ſofr,& more 
P 


orous bodies, make many figures therein , fome as prin- 


ted, ſome as painted, others as. ſculpture, as cut, or carved 


in wood, or ſtone, or caſt in metal, or moulded in earth, 
ſome are as if a man, or the like creature ſhould print them- 
ſelves in ſnow, others as if they ſhould make themſelves 
in ſnow, as for example as if a man ſhould ſtand, ang 
let the ſnow fall thick upon him until he were all covered 
over, there would be his figure: in ſnow, or if he ſhould 
lie down in ſnow, there would be his print ; fo it is in air, as 
we move from place to place, new figures are made, and the 
former figures moulder, or melt out, but according as: the 
air is, ſo they laſt, or decay, for ifthe air be congealed with 
cold, thickned with grofle togs or mitt, the figures laſt the 
longer therein, although in a mihapen poſture, like ruina- 
ted buildings, or broken ſtatues, or like defeated armies, 
here an arm, or a: piece of an arm, ora hand, and there 
leges, here a head, there a mangled body ; but when the air 
is thin, and ſerene, the print. diſſolves afſoon as the figure 
removes ; and if the air were as (olid. as ſnow, we ſhould 
ſee the figures as' perfe& in the one, as in the other ; but the 
air being very thin, and porous, the fight of the eye runs 
thorow without Ray, or ſtop, taking no notice, like water in 
a ſieve, wherein nought can be contained, becauſe there is 
no hold to keep the water in from running out. | 


Chap. 123, Of External figures, and internal forms. 


N ſome things there is ſuch {ympathy betwixt the [internal 

L form, and the external figure, as the alterations of the one, 

change the nature of the other ; as for fire, when the external 
figureis altered,the internal faculty is gone; here the internal na- 
ture depends upon the exterior figure ; but as for water, the 
external figure may be changed, as we ſee when ir is frozen; 
but the internal nature not changed, for it is as water ſtill, 
though 1t be not fluid, here the internal depends not upon 
the external ; but thus much the exterior figures of all thmgs 
depend ſo! ſo much upon the exterior form, or nature, that 
when the internal is changed, the exterior cannot be altered; 
from 'afd to, as to change the countenance or face, as I may 
fay by contraRion, and dilation, as water , and metals; and 
many others, but an animal figure may remain, as'it was for 
a time, when the internal is changed, bur nor long, as for cx- 
ample, Animals, although the internal nature, and faculty be 
changed, which is to move after ſuch a manner, as 1s proper 
for ; oY the external figure is not altered : for when A- 
nimals arc dead, the external, which is the ourward ſhape 
Sf ns remagns 
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remains perfe@, for a time, yer the internal motions may be 
in diforder; as: they are in atiimals that ſound, or are ſick or 
faint, or in vegetaÞles that are fading, or drooping ; but when 
the internal motions move orderly again, either of themſelves, 
gr by the help of aſſiſtant morions, and figures., the; Animal 
ts as it was before, andthe Vegetable flouriſheth:green again, 
thus there maybe an alteration; but when there is an ablolure 

"ange in the internal, there can be-no return, but by a new 
creation, for all alreratzons of motions do nor do ir, but a total 


Change, | 
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_ Chap. 124, : Earth, water, arr, firexcold, heat, light, : 
ERS. | 
wee | Se 
Arth , water, air, fire, cold, heat, light, darkneſle, is made 
AS Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals, that is,. that ſuch 
degrees of innated matter works upon the dull part of mat- 
ter, with various motions, and ſeveral degrees, of dull mar- 
ter produceth {uch effects joyning parts together, and ſepara- 
ting parts aſunder, but joyning, and -mixing -cach degree to- 
gether, loſerh not the entity of each degree , for that can ne- 
ver be altered, for as it was from all eternity, ſo it will laſt 
 tgall eternity, 108 = 


_ _ Chap. 125, The motions of the Sun; and Planets; 
| Chap, 125. The motions of the Sun, 


THe Sun, and the reſt of the Planets, are queſtionleſſe 
p created as other Animal creatures, and their local mo- Ttbimk them 
t10NS. Are ACCOX ding to the ſhape, as we ſee all Animals are, fOr ts be Anima!*. 
a worm cannot run, but onely moves by gathering up the 
body from one place, and then ſtretching ir ſelf out far- 
ther , or elle by rolling, and winding his body from 
place to place, nor beaſts cannot flee as birds, nor. birds 
cannot trot, amble, nor gallop, as beaſts; becauſe they have no 
ſhape fitted thereto z for birds want four leggs: to pace and 
gallop, and beaſts want wings to flee, {o the Planets move 
acccording to their ſhape, turning about as a ſpherical circle 
abour a center, and if the ſun runs about the world with ſuch 
{peed (as ſome old opinions are, it muſt turn as a wheel abour. 
the ſpoake, or rundle as a bowl inthe ecliprick line, _ 
Bur if the ſun, as ſome Modern opinions hold, doth not move 
out of his place, but is as it were fixed, and that the Planets 
move about it, in circular wayes according to their ſhape; 
then the motions of the ſun, are onely by dilation, and atrra- 
ions : from which light, and heat proceeds, and vapor is 
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THe motions that make-the natural-ftgure of earth; are not 
:/ ſo curious} nor the matter they work on: ſo fine; 'as thoſe 
which: make-fire; air; and water; for rhe materials bezng grof- 
ſer ;their work: 8 rougher; like mortet rhar is made” of hair; 
and lime, andthe motions moving not fo evenly, or diſtin&ly 
but rather mixtly, cauſeth it to be ſad and dark, the folidity; 
weight, and drought are cauſed by the contracting, attraing, 
and retentive*- motions , - which motions are the chief 
workers and creators of this -ekement, which work like ants, 
drawing all thereto , making 1t like a round heap, or like a 
Load-ſtone, that attracts the- {olid matter. rr Þ 
. The ſlimie or gelly part of the earth is made by: fuch 
kinde of motions as ſpin; ſmall lines © lik Silk-worms, in 
rouhd hollow ball ; water is-madeafter that manner, onely 
thofe lines exteruate more into perfe& circles, = 7 od 

| Natural and pure air is made byi{uch a kinde of motion, 
as-ſpiders ſpin webs, ſmal ilines fpread, ' and enterwoven e- 


venly. Ii 3. $7 
4 LR fire is made by ſuch kinde of motions, as the art of 
whetting, or ſharpening, or pointing with a grind-ſtone, or 
Load-ſtone of the hike; and is mage hke the ftings of Bees, 
which pierce, and wound whatloever they can enter. 

"Namwral light is made by ſuch kinde of motions, as wier- 


drawing, or:drawing a {niall thread from a ſpindle.  ©* 
"Natural darknefle is made' by fuch kinde of motions, as 
winding up threads upon-botroms, in a heap. 9 


1fay natural, becauſe they keep their original form, and is 
the right kinde, and true ſhape, as I may ſay of man-kindez 
For:it a creature ſhould be partly a beaſt, and partly a man, it 
were not of the right kinde, and true ſhape. TT 

_ Likewiſe Elements may be of the 'right kinde, and yet 
be different as mankinde ,- for every particular man is not 
on » hetther in ſhape nor quality, the like -may elements 
1: ET, TH: ns 5, LS $-: 


Chap, 127, The reaſon of the ebbing and flowing of 


' the ſea thas, 


[1 Will not diſpute,according to Coperarcus,that the earth goes 
L about, 8 the Sun ftands ſtilupon which ground Galleleo ſaith, 
the. reaſon of the ebbing and owing of the fea, is the jogging 
of rhe earth, the old opinion 1s, that the moon is the'caufe of tr, 
which I can hardly belceve, for mark the tide from Scotland 
to Margel when the moon hath the ſame influence, and the 
tide is ſo many hours in coming from Scot/aud to Margell 


7) 
as if onerid- poſh if:it were, the, moon, why. ſhould-it.notbe 
high: water, on ful} tide; 2fargell, that iv. is- in. Scotloxd at the: 
time, the: power of the moon: being. all ..one, fo that, comes; 
very. improbable: to. me, for many. things: fallout -at: the: 
ſame time, and yet the one: not cauſe obthe other, and.in Phi- 
loſophy there is nothing -ſo-ordinary, -as-to; miſtake: the; cauſe 
of things, fince- indeed the things tov the moſt part. ate hid 
from us; ſome again will have the Sun.the cauſe of the. ebbing; 
and flowing of the. ſea , others: rationally, ſay., heat makes 
motion, and the-ſcas being ſalt make motion, becaule it is.- hot, 
but how. comes it that: the freſh. waters ebbe and flow. 3 even; 
ſprings well, whatſoever the: cauſe be of the feas motion where 
it moves, 3 for 'in ſome places they ſay it doth not, 
but: where ww moves 1t-15 never high water in. one. place, bur 
itis low water in another place, and the ſea: moves alwayes 
circularly, for as it is the. nature of water to. be 'made- in 'fi- 
gures of circular lines, foit is the nature 'to flow. circularly, 
which in my opmnion is the reaſon of the ebbing and flowing 
tides, that moves circularly , that 1s, part of a circular, where 
the convex flows ſtill forward, the tiowing motion extends 
more and more, cauſing it to ſwell out, and the concave ends 
to.extend longer and cloſer, in {ſo much as at laſt the con- 
cave ends are joyned into a convex, for it doth not extend in 


If one pow- 
ers water on 
the ground it 
flows with 3 
Convex. 


aperted& round circle, as I ſhall deſcribe in my following dif- 


courſe, but after an oval, or rather a pear figure, but: when 
the flowing convex is extended beyond the ſirength; it ſtraight 
breaks, . being moſt weak, by-reaſon it is moſk extended our, fo 
that when the tides have no more ſtrength to flow for want of 


water to extend,and the convex over-powred by extenuation, 


it breaks afunder,-and fo. falls back, whereby the convex parts 
are: now become the concave, and where it was concave, 1s 
now become convex, which cauſeth it to flow the other way, 
and ebb where-it did flow, for where: it lies :concave it ebbs, 
and: where it 4s. conex is flows, and thus. it ebbs. and flows 
perpewally, where it hath free paſſage, but the farther it Hows, 
the. weaker. it becoms, by reaſon the ſtrength. is abated, like 


4 horſe that hath run faſt and far; ar laft is ſo. weak. and 
breathleſle as he falls down; ſo when the convex can extend 


no farther, ir breaks in two, but-as the convex extends , the 
concave ends draw cloſer together, whereby ſuch time as they 
come to joyn, the convex'is fo bowingly ſtretched); as it be- 
comes brittle, as -F may ſay or weak, which cauſeth it to 
break; bur .it is -to be obſerved that the rides have a dopble mo- 
tion, for as the convex flows forward, the concave ends draw: 
backward at one and the ſame time, for the extenuation of 
convex one way , cauſeth the extenuation of the. concave 
ends the other way z but” by reaſon the two ends draws cloſe 
rowards a point,- the ebbing waters ſeem narrow 
and little, bur the ebbing tides are bur an effe& of the 

flowing 


In a pear 
figure. 
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(88) 
flowing tides; got 'a cauſe in it ſelt,. for the interior nature. of 
water 15 to flow where it can 'get liberty,” 'and freedom of 
paſſage, and where it doth not flow it is obſtructed by::ſome: 
obſcure xaule, but I deſire my reader not to miſtake me; as to 
conceive the motions .of the tides, andthe interior nature: :of 
water all one, being ſomething alike ; but the motions -of; the 
rides, and: the motions of the-:interior nature of water are as 
different as the 'local motions: of -Animals, and their interior 
nature, and1 belceve-it the freih waters had the ſame liberry 
as the ſea waters, to flow which way they would without op- 
poſition,or obſtructions: of hils, dales, banks and walls, and had 
the like quantity to move. withal, I beleeve: they would. as. 
naturally flow as.the ſea, and ebbe when their ſtrength fails, 
and I beleeve it there were a ſufficient quantity of water. in the 


. ſea, and no obſtructions, as Iſlands, crecks, andthe like to. hin- 
_ der the paſſage, and thatthe earth were like a billiard ball, ir 


would tlow perpetually round, as the Globe turns upon the 


Pole, if the Pole turns not round with the Globe,  * - 


= Chap. 128, Deſcribing the tides. 


T He flowing water gathers up together like ſuperflous hu- 
mors, and twells out the convex, as corrupted matter doth 
the skin, and never leaves extending till it breaks, but it begins 
by degrees in a demy-circle, and as it Kows 1t grows larger, 


and longer extending :its compaſſe. EE 

. And as the convex extends, the concave ends muſt of neceſli- 
ty-draw cloſer - together, + To 
Which makes the ebbing waters like a tail to the convex, 
which as the body, which makes the ebbing waters to be nar- 
row, and by the reaſon the bulk of the water flows in: the 
convex;it :cauſeth the concave.ends to be ſmall, which makes 


it ſhallow, and the more the concave ends extend , the ſmaller 


they are, like thread drawn from a full diſtaff of flax; for fo 


the concave ends draws, or rather extends from the convex 
body ; But as I faid before the more the © convex. extends, the 
cloſer the concave ends draw together, and when the convex 
is extended to the-uttermoſt they joyn, 
- Andaſſoon as ever they are joyned and muxt together into 
one point, as it were; it{wels into a body. . .. :. © 
-For the former .convex being broke,the waters fal back to that 
part: which was: the concave,: but now is become the convex, 
and that/part. which was the convex; is now become the con-- 
- Yerthe convex muſt be full before the concave; ends extend, 


like as aglaſſe that muſt be filled above the brims betore it can 
_ runover;:. I Gſm aa 


od Chap, 
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Chap. 229, Of double tides, 

\ N after, or double tide is cauſed by winde; like as'a tnan 
A ſhould walk againſt a very great winde; that although he 
preſſeth forward, yet it drives him back, but when he hath | 
broken the guſt as it were, he paſſeth more forcible through; 
and though winde have power over the exterior motions of 
the waters, yet not on the interior motions; but winde can 
diſcompoſe the face of the waters, as anger doth the coutite- 
nance . of men, LE a ET os 


Chap. 130, Of (pring Tides, 

CPring tides I conceive to be cauſed. by waters that iſltie 

forth from the veins of the earth, which are apt- to ſwell, 
and then to vent themſelves forth at certain times, as natural 
ifſues, which flowing cauſeth the rides to be greater, becatiſe 
it hath more ſtrength to extend farther, and the rides to be 
higher becauſe the convex is thicker, and fuller, for the greater 
body of water, the farther it flowes; for it is for want of 
ſtrength which makes an ebb, or want of paſſage which makes 
a ſtop, and when the tides are lower, there are ſome inviſible 
obſtructions, or the ceatrh hath drawn or fuckr from that parr 
of the {ca. eo nr oy 


Chap, 131, Ti he tide and ſtream flowing againſt each © 


other, 


TY reaſon the tide flows againſt the ſtream a of River, is; 
that the quantity of ſea water forcerh through the ſtream; 
and the deſcent of the river forceth the ſtream to paſſe through 
the motion, or rather by the motion of the ride, for the natural 
motions of all waters being to flow; and the force of the deſ- 
cent added therto, gives it a double, it not a treble ſtrength, ſo 
that when the force of the tide, and the force of the ſtream 
meets, and incounters, they make paſſes, as Duellers that fight 
hand to hand; but if one water runs quite through another;tt is 
moſt probable that the tide runs through the ſtream, by reaſon 
it is armed ſtrongly with falt, which may cauſe it tobe'ſtream- 
proof, when the river water is porous, and weak by reafgn-ir 
i5 freſh, and thin as I may ſay. EEE LAS ENS 
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(90) i 
Chap. 132. The difetenve of ſalt water ard freſh water. 


Waters circle lines are flat, and edged, as a knife, or 
the like, and in freſh water, round, which edge makes it not 
lefſe ſmooth although more ſharp,nor hinders the extenuating 
corhpaſſe, but the lines being flat, make it more ſolid, and fo 
give i more ſirength, then the freſh water circle that. is 
round, which makes it more porous, then falt water 1s, by 
the experience of an egge, and the like , which in freſh wa- 
ter the egge will ſink to the botrom, bur very ſalt water will 
bear it up, from {irnxing, and according to the ſtrength, it will 
bear more or leſle, but thoſe lines may exteriorly alter, from 
Hat to round, and round to flat, and never alter the interiour 
nature, as to break the compaſle, which is:to diflolve the circle 
or ring (as I may lay) which circle . ring . is the interior 


\. . Chap. 133. Of winde. 


A F Inde is wrought by- expulfive motions, and the ſtrer 
Y Y.. doth not proceed from the thicknefle, or ſolidity 
of the body, as many think it doth, conceiving it to be con- 
traded, or preſt up air, which it it were, it could not enter 
into ſuch ſmall porous, and narrow paſſages as it doth; where- 
fore me thinks the: ftrength ſhould not proceed ſo much from 
the ſolidity, as the agilnefſe therein ; for the quick reperiti- 
on doth ſo {orcibly prefle on each other, as upon neceſſity it 
mult drive all. looſe, and porous bodies before 1t, but the far- 
ther.it, bloweth, the fainter is the breadth, for as the . repetitions 


A _. 3 Lhaveſaid, that ſort of air which is made by watry 
- & circles is agt, to ſound with every: motion that ſtrikes 
thereon, by reaſon of the hollow figure being ſpheri- 


4 *< &#& 3. 


. Likewiſe this is the reaſon running brooks make a murmur- 


. 


ing.noiſe ; alſo this is the reaſon, tharthe tides do make {uch a 
noſe in the ebbs, and flowes, circles preſſing, or rather ſtrike- 
ing each other. 

Again, this is the reaſon the windes, when they blow up- 
on airy, or watry circles, by ſtriking thoſe ſpherical circles, 
cauſe it to ſound, and make a roaring noiſe, by the confu- 
ſion it makes therein; for winde which is an expulſive vapor 
doth not onely ſtrike thoſe watry circles, bur thoſe that are 
extended into air, and when thoſe motions drive carcle gan 

| __CUCIEe5 
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circle, or circle upon circle, makes ſuch quick rebound; 
which rebounds 1n contracting and crofling each other, make 
a contuſed {ound , which we call tempeſiuous and ſtormy, 
and it is to be obſerved, that a tempeſt 1n the air, and a 
ſtorm in the water, and thunder, is much after one and the 
ſame kinde of noiſe; But as thunder is cauſed by the expulſion 
ot the moſt extended circular lines, ſo winde i5 the expulſion 
of the more groſler circles, as when lines break, whuch are 
extended no tarther then ro vapor, alſo thele expuliions, if 
they be not very violent, canſe rain ; for the expulſed motion 
being no . ſtronger then to prefle upon the unbroken and ex- 
rended circles, either of vapor, or air , drives it into the wa- 
try compaſſe, but when the weather is cloudy, it is not alto- 
gether 10 hard preſt upon, as to drive it into pertect water 
circles, but to the next degree, as a thick vapor. 

And when the weather is unconſtant, as we fay, that is 
ſometimes grofle and thick, and then it will be ſtrait clear, 
and bright, is as the preſſer doth abate, or increaſe z bur 
unftorced raines (as I may call them) which 1s without a vio- 
lent conſtraint, is when thoſe circles are drawn into 'a wetry 
compaſſe in a natural order, and by the natural waight, be- 
ing thicker then natural air, that is original air, and not tranf- 
migrated water, it falls down on the earth. = 

Likewiſe the pouring ſhowers make a ſound, by the force 
of the falling drops, ſtriking as they fall, found ; but by rca= 
ſon the water is divided, by the falling motions into leſſe bo- 
dies, as it were,which makes not ſo ſtrong a ſound, having leſſe 
compaſle as the tides, or air having fewer circles in a body, 
as in drops, which makes it of a lefſe bulk, and the lefle the 
body is, the weaker, and the {maller is the ſound. 

But when the watry lines are drawn into a triangular fi- 
gure of ſnow, it falls filently without ſound, by reafon the 
watry line is drawn out of the extended circle. Befides, that 
figure is the lighteſt figure, by reaſon of the inequality, for a 
{quare hath four equal . parts, which makes a juſt niimber, ſo 
an equal ballance which gives it a ſteddy weight, and a circle 
is equally round, without parts, which gives a fteddy weight. 

Bur a triangular figure 1s in three parts, which 1s no juſt 
number, nor equal ballance, nor ſteddy weight, which make 
it of leſſe force, for being a wavering figure, 1t cannot preſſe 
hard, nor ſtrike ſtrongly, nor fall heavy, but flies lightly a- 
bout, | | : 


DD Chap, 


See my chap- 
ter of Fame 
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. Chap. 135, Of thunder and lightning. 


T Hunder and lightning are cauſed from watry circles, for 

when they are extended from water to vapor, from vapor 
to air, from temperate air, to hot air, from hot air to fire ; 
for it thoſe circles extended beyond the compaſle, and ſtrength 
of the line, they break, which is the cauſe of thunder, and 
lightning ; for afſoon as the fartheſt extention of the circle is 
broken , thoſe extended parts do with an extraordinary {wiſt 
motion run, or rather ſhut forth into bright flaming tlaſhes, 
as ſpinning lines of light, but when thoſe lines extend with a 
ſtrong ſtrength, they break into {mal parts, which cauſerh 
thunder to follow lightnings 3 tor thoſe breaking parts ſome- 
times expulſe- diforderly, beating and ſtriking upon thoſe 
Circle lines that are unbroke, which circles being of a hollow 
figure, cauſe a ſound in the higher region, whereto they are 
aicended, for their exrention cauſetty them to be light, their 
lightneſle to aſcend z Bur all hollow figures being concave 
within, and convex without, do preſent to the car, if they be 


 rong, as concave, and convex glaſſes doth obje&s, when pre- 


Sound enters 
'Inrco all hol- 
low places, 
2s well as in- 
to the An1- 
mal ear. 


ſented to the eye ; thus hollow figures cayſe a hollow ſound 
if they be ſtruck, for the concave draws thoſe motions in which 
rebounds from fide to fide,-and the rebounds continue t. e 
ſound by the Echos repeated, for ſound laſts longer in hollow 
figures, then in any other, and though I will not ſay that 
onely hollow- figures make 1ounds, yet I ſay that no found can 
enter bur throngh hollow figures, as 'the ear 1s a hollow fi- 
ure, and all hollow figures, and the-ear 1s not onely hol- 
low, but circular, but ſounds are made 1n the ear, or rather 
enters, as light and colours in the eyes, for difcord is pertur- 
bed :motion, or rather cloſe Antipatherical motions, and har- 
mony are {ympatherical, and regular motions, but the more of 
theſe extenuating circles break, the more lightning there is,and 
the ſtronger they brea, the more thunder rhere is, and the har- 
der.they ſtrike upon the unbroken circles the lowder is the 
found. | 
-. Bur if thecircle lines break onely aſunder, and extend , or 
ſhut forth into ſtraight lines without more parts, there is one- 
ly lightning without thunder, but it rhoſe lines break into 
more parts, there is thunder alſo, and when there falls r ain 
at hol times of thunder, 1t 'is when the gentler motions of 
ſome of thoſe expulſed parts, do not ſtrike hard upon ſome 
of thoſe unbroken circles, bur preſſe upon them, which cauſ- 
eth them to draw, and gather into a lefſe circle, and a grofſer 
line, untill they return ito the watry compaſle, where grow- 
ing too heavy for the hight,falls down toward the center of the 
earth, as all heavie bodies, it not thick bodies under to; bear 
them up, or ſtronger motions then their weight to hold them 


up, 
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Chap. 136. Of the alterations of motions. 


again, 

() Ne and the ſame degree of innate matter may change; 
and rechange the natural poſture motion in one and 
the ſame figure, but a general alteration of thoſe motions 
proper to that figure, diflolves the natural form of any one 
particular figure, for a figure moving by ſeveral motions, 
proper to its kinde, muſt joyntly conſent either by a ſympa- 
thy, or inforcement to make a diflolution, as well as a crea- 
tion, but all motions works or alter according as the matter 
is, or figure they work to, or forced by ſtronger motions to 
alter their natural courle ; likewife ſeveral and contrary mo- 
tions may work by turns in one and the ſame figure, by one 
and the ſame degree of innated matter, 


Chap. 137, Of different motzons, 


a LL extenuating motions make not fludity or wet, but 
£ A ſuch kind of extenuating on ſuch tempered, or on ſuch 
degrees of dull part of matter, for lome extenuating motions 
make light, others make heat, and infinite the like , fo all ex- 
pulſive motions do not burn, nor all couxrated motions 'do 
not work alike, nor all attraQtive, nor all retentive, nor expul- 
five ; for there are infinite wayes or kindes of them, which 
works infinite varieties, for there are infinite feveral ſorts of 
hears, coldes, droughts, moiſtures (and infinite kindes of lights 
and darkneſſe as well as of colours, ſo infinite wayes of con- 
tractions, and attractions, and infinite wayes of expulſions, 
and fo there arc ſuch varieties in one and the ſame kinde, as 
ir is impoſſible. tot me to deſcribe, as. for one man to draw 
the ſeveral pictures of mankinde from all eternity; bur if T 
could draw but one picture, it will be enough to thew my 
art and kill, although bur a plain dranght, but I finde the 
work too hard for my wit, yet I have ventured, and mean to 


hang it on the wall of cenſure, although I know ſpite will ſtrive 


to pull it down, * 
Chap. t38. Of the local motions of water, aiv; and fire; © 


T perceive thete be othet figures thit have Joea1 motions 
4 befides Animals, yet ir is partly their higures th#t are pto- 
þcr thereto ; for though thete is no matter, but s hgured, yer 
all figures move not bur of themſelves; and though all figures 
arcmoved, or moving;or both moved and moving;yet All local 
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All animals - 
are not of . 
one ſhape, . 
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LE. will pull him down, before the ſtrength or agilnefſe of hs  _ 
>'. + . limbs ſhall raiſe him over, and he cannot flee over by reaſon , -—_ 
And-a2xman Ihis ſhape is not fitted thereto, having no wings, fo water being. £ 
mays , ſopt, andthe paſſage hindered, by a thick bank of earth, can 
thewallfo> Not Move according to its property ; for it is proper for wa- 
water will - tcrto move deſcendingly, ar leaſt ſtraight forth ; but when 
throvgh che 2 AICENAS, -IT, 15 | : powerful mc 
earch. likewiſe it is; proper for air to move atter a level, ſt 


or ſpreading .manner. oo 
..For fire to. aſcend, after a piercing, 


] mean all -:& ſhaoting, and p pendi- 
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exterior mo- Tylar manner, for theſe elements doas other. Animals do, for 
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man, beaſts, birds,fiſhes, their locg],mortions are different ac- 
cording to their ſhapes, for it is the property of a four legged 
cxeature to gallop, trot,pace, run, leap, but they 'cannot itlee, 
becauſe their, ſhape is not fitted, thereto, having not wings, 
79x, 2 bird cannot .gallop,trotz nor, pate, having nor four leggs 
xo; make..changes therewith, it 35 true, a 'Two legged creaturg 
may. leap,; jutnp, hop, and run, * ES 


2 Gt. OY IS.) | A YY 5; Ft © | 
Likewiſe thole fiſhes can'neither run nor Hee, that have not 


ww 


: Sol qr Fotoawhig!t ff ty IR gen S goon pa ly 
cal motions;as there be flecing fiſhes, and ſwimtnitg birds, and 
running fiſhes, and ſyrimmung.beaſts,indeed moſt creatutes.can 
ſwim,tor moſt ſhapes archrted thexeto in one kinde or ahorher, 


bur mans ſhape 1s; 0645 canmirate moſt various Motions, 


thoughir js the ſhape that.makes al creatures to. move different 

Iy, yet it is pot altogether the ſnape that makes them move 

cally, but there muſt be ſuch an unterior nature proper to fuch 
= _ ſhapes 
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CEXtErIOr 
figute-t9be thin and ſearching, both agreeing by.axtyt 
tical conjunction, gives it a local. motion t@chter7theot 
porous bodies in a level line, and to fill up all: ding Dces 
in other figures, unleſſe it be thruſt out,- and kept out byrfitic-. 
thing more powerful z Ir is the natural property. forfire to by - 
hot and dry, to be ſharp and burning, ro move afcending;11 5.413 
by Ah: for.water ro be Aiquid, fluid, and wet, and to! Saltend 
: Uh i 2deſcendirlg of | "i FETE 99 1: 
_ And dir'to te {oft, and yeclding, ta bethin and ſearching, to 
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- Chap, 139. Explenations of onely Matter, | 


T is to be obſerved by thoſe figures that are wrought by the 
way of lines, are foft, ſmooth, and ſhining, whether they 
be paralel lines, cupe lines, triangular lines, or circular 
lines, bur the ſmaller, and-ſtraighter the lines are, the 
(moother, and brighter is their work, but there are ſeveral forrs 


of ſoftneſle, and ſeveral ſorts of ſmoothneſſe which are made 


by ſeveral kindes of motions, ' 
| Then itis to be obſerved, that all works of contraftions, and 


xetentions. are ſtronger , and more laſting... then thoſe 
figures that are more - light,. and porous, "Or-extenu- 


ating, _ Ps. | 

Thirdly,ir is to be obſerved, that the innated matter , which 
works upon the light, and thin part of dull matter, is more 
2g » and nimbler then that which works upon the thick and 
folid marter, unleſſe the ſtrength of the motions be not above, 
or at leaſt equal to the ſolidity of the matter. : 
. Alfoir is to be obſerved, they can make ſolid figures of lighr 
thine marter, by theit cloſe, and- curious joynings inje@ures, 
and mixtures, and porous, and light figures of ſolid marter, by 
their dividings, and ſpreadings, but though the innated matter 
can contra& and dilate, the thick, or thin, light, or heavie flud 
or ſoft, yer it cannot alter the nature,or degrees of the dull part 
of: marter, neither can the innated matter make it ſelf wea- 
ker, or ſtronger then by nature 1t 15, for the entity of onely 
matter cannot be changed, but though the nature cannot be 
altered of dull part of matter, yet it may. be cut, and carved, 
and joyned and diſperſed into ſeveral figures, fo the innated 
matter,although the nature cannot be altered as to make each 
degree weaker, or ſtronger, yet they may move ſwitter , or 
flower, according as the dull part of matter is they work on 
or according as the curioſity of the figure requires; and as I 
have ſaid befote, there be infinite degrees of the dull part of 
matter; as ſolid, and fluid, thinner, and thicker, lighter and 
heavier , harder, and fofter, and infinite ow of innated 
matter, as ſtronger, and weaker, {witter and flower,and though 


I have faid that the innated mater is the thinneft part of 'onely 
marter,. yet I do not mean the thin incipit marter, as I nay 
call ir for diſtintion ſake; for there is no incipit in infitlire, 
and eternal matter, though there” be dull in movitig martet,but 
the innated tnatter is'the finite extraR of the entity of infinite 
matter, it is the quinteſſence of nature. ben 


- Chap. 140, The differences and alterations of figures, 


[N theprogreſle of figures, figures are created in figures, 
k:-'The reaſon is, that infinite motions which are the gods 
' to 
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ro create, diſſolve, and diſpoſe of figures, as they pleaſe to 
move, ſhare as it were the infinite matter, in their work- 
ing and dividing , and ſeveral motions, which is proper to 
the .creation , of {uch kinde of figures, afliſting each other 
in their works of creation; but not in the figures diſſolu- 
tion'; for thole motions which are proper to create one 
kinde of figure,are not proper to create another, for every fi- 
eure hath different motions, in the creation either more or 
leffe, -which 1s the reaſon tew, 'or-none are juſt alike, but either 
in ſhape;- or minde will differ, but when two figures are made 
with the ſame motions, among the - {enfitive innated - matter, 
then their figures are juſt alike, as we ſhall ſee twins, and if 
the rational miatters motion be juſt alike in ſeveral figures, 
their dilpoſitions and underſtandings are juſt alike, and it they 
differ in the ir motions bur a little, they reftemble much either 
the minde; or the. body; ſometimes both, but the' more they 
differ, the lefle they retemble, bur almoſt all Marures are d1- 
finguiſhable, which ſhewes ſuch variety of motions, as there 
needs no more repetition to move after one;/and the fame man- 
ner 3 for there are not onely different - motions in 'diffetent, 
and ſeveral figures, but in one and the ſame figure, for the 
ſame figure doth nor look when it is 01d, as when 1t was young, 
nor when it 15 {ick, as when it 1s in health; nor when it 1s 
cold, as when it is hot, nay the figure will alter and change, 
every minuit either by the altered motion of the {enfitive,or ra- 
tional ; but moſt commonly they alter their motions together, 
as 1n a joynt concent, for a troubled minde will make the body 
appear heavy and fad, for joy and grief will make different 
COUNtenances in the tigure, and ſo every paſſion in the minde, 
15 moſt commonly matched with a countenance agreeable 
thereto, and moſt commonly other exterinal ations, yet al- 
though the motions may differ, the innared matrer may be of 
one and the ſame degree, for I do not ſay every degree of in- 
nated matter moves alwayes in one kinde of motion; for 
though every degree of innated matter, is of a particular 
{trength, yet not of a particular motion. 


Chap, I41, Of ſeveral warlds, 


A. $ the Sun differs from the earth and the reſt of- the pla- 
nets, and carth differs from the ſeas, and ſeas from 

the airy $kie, fo other worlds differ from this world, and 
the creatures therein , by different degrees of innate matter, 
on different degrees of dull part of matter, which makes dit- 
ferent figures by different motions, and as this world 1s of a 
ſpherical figure, ſo other worlds may be of other figures ; as for 
Animals, although all Animals are not of one ſhape ; ior a 
man differs from the ſhape of a horle, or any other tour leg- 
gcd creature, and every fort of beaſt differs trom one we 
NET 
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ther in their ſhape, So likewiſe there is difference in their 
kinds, as well as. in. their ſeveral ſorts, for beaſts kind dit- 
fer from birds kinde, {0. may worlds differ for all we know, 
and if we ſhould oucſle by the ſeveral changse, and variety in 
nature;it is very probable it is 0; &who knows,or indeed might 
not very eaſily beleeve it ſo to be, that worlds may be match'd 
by a ſympatherical conjunction to produce other worlds, as 0- 
ther creatures do, for we finde the planets by a ſympatherical 
conjun&ion to produce other creatures,as the fun and the earth. 
And it is to be obſerved, that as feveral motions create fi- 
gures, ſo ſeveral motions work by their created figures, and 
thoſe-motions that creates figure by a {ympathetical conjun- 
&ion, create after their own likeneſle, either in the nature 
or ſhape, or both, but thoſe figures that create figures with- 
out conjunction of figures, after their invention,or 1mitation as 
I may ſay, cannot make ſuch figures as conjunctially of figures 
man calls artificial figures,as birds make neſts, or beaſts make 
dens, and men houſes,but to reckon all artificial figures, is paſt 
my skill, and beyond my lite , who knows fince we finde new 
and unheard ſtars, but that they are the birth of other worlds, 
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* TO ALL 


Learned Puvys1TIANS. 


B Oſt reverend, and orive Fathers of 
> health, I oreſent this work unto your 
lage judgements, your prudent pra- 
Qiles,. your great experiences, your 
R0ed | ſtudious obſervations; yourmiracu- 
loys cures, and humbly lay it on the tables of 
your ſtudies, i in hope ſome ſpare time may invite 
you to read therin. 

Idarenot commend it, left you ſhould diſprove 


it; for as your wildomes value it, ſo it 18 godd, or 
bad. 
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Nv - Me miſtshave or ule ; or if I have miſta- 
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MW. | ken-ſome-parts 1n the body, or mil- 
LESZES placed any: for truly I never read 
of Anatomie,. nor- never ſaw any man opened, 
much: Jefle diffe&ed, which for my better under- 
ſtanding: I would have done ; but I found that 
neither the courage of nature, nor the modeſty 
of my ſex would permit me. Wherefore it would 
be aPtear change, even toa wonder I ſhould not 
errein ſome; but I have ſeen the intrals of beaſts 
but never as they are placed in their bodies, but 
as they are cut out to be dreſt, and in the ſham- 
bles, and perchance I have ſeen paſſing by the 
ſhambles.a cruel Butcher cut the throat ofa beaſt,or 
rip up the body, where the guts and garbidge would 
burſt'out, but that gave me not much more know- 
ledge, not ſeeing how they lay in their bodies:and 
though it isa uſual cuſtome, for Ladies and wo- 
men of quality, after the hunting a Deer, to ſtand 
by until they are riptup, that they might waſh their 
hands in the blood, ſuppoſing it will make them 


white 
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white, yetI never did, bur as I have ſaid before, 
Thave 1cen the intrals of beaſts out of their bo- 
dies, which intrals I have heard are much like 
a mans, eſpecially a hogs, ſo that I know man hath 
a brain, a heart, a ſtomack, liver, lights, ſpleen, 
and the like ; yet theſe [never viewed with a curi- 
ous and ſearching eye, but as they have laien in 
ſome veſlels ; and asfor bones, nerves, mulſ- 
cels, veines and the like, I know not how they 
are placed in the body, butas I have gathered le- 

veral times from ſeveral relations, * or diſcour- 
ſes : here a bit, and there a crum of know- 
ledge, which my natural reaſon hath put to- 
gether, of which meat my wit like an unexperi- 
enced Cook hath ventered to drefle, if it pleaſeth 
the palats of my readers, I ſhall account my time 
not loſt ; if not it 1snot thefirſt diſh of good meat 
that hath been diſguſt. 
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OF THE 


MOTION 


BODIE. 


PART IV. 


CHAP. 141. 


Ex, a Hyſitians ſhould ſtudy the motions of the 

| GO Yap! body, as naturall Philoſophers, ſtudy the 
motions of the heavens, for ſeveral dileales 
have ſeveral motions,and it they were well 
| watched, and weighed, and obſerved, they 
Ce Ie might caſily be tound out ſeverally ; and 
SI) 45 they take compals of the heaven, and 
APR) and upon the earth, ſo they may take 
the degrees of the diſeaſe, alrhough rhey difſe& not the body. 
Thus natural Phyſitians may know, when the fun of health will 
be eclipſed by the ſhaddow ot melancholly, winch gers berwixt 
the body and health; and natural phyſitians may cone to know 
the thoughts,as they the ſtars,by ſtudying the kumors of men, & 
may know what influences they may have upon the body z and 
may know the ſeverall changes of their humor, as they the ſeve- 
ral changes of the moon, thar the ſeveral changes of the humor, 
cauſeth the bloud to ebb and to flow, as the Tides of the Sea z 
thus they may make an Almanack of the body, for to ſhew 
what weather and ſeaſons there will be, as great tcempeſts 
and ſtormes of wind-collick ; whether there will fall upon the 
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Lungs, great rheumes, as ſhowers of rain, or whether there may 
be x.rcat and hot tevers, or whether there will be carthquakes 
ot ibaking Agues, cr cold, and dumb-paliies, or whether 
there will be dearths of fleſh, and ſo leave bones bare, by 
the droughts of kcated fevers, or whether the over-Howing of 
1101fture, which cauicth dropfies z thus it we could finde the 
ſeveral motions. in {everal diſcales in a body, as ſurely might be 
done by ob{crvations, and ſtudy, and could finde out the ſeve- 
rai motions by the ſcveral operations 1n pnylick, we might 
turely ſo appiy them together, as to make animals, though not 
live eternally, yet very lors ; and truly I think this both of 
piiiolophical opinions, may give a great ligkt to this ſtudy, 
Piy{icians muſt firſt rake care in their preſcriptions , to 
prevent crrcurs of miſtake, betore he apply remedies to cure, 


Cap. 142, The frame of mans body. 


[i Will firſt diſcourſe of the orderly courſe of nature, which 
is to have a perfe& ſhape according to the kinde, or fort of 
figure, it was created to ; that is, like a houſe to be well built ; 
next to have it ſtrong, and firm ; thirdly, to have it commo- 
dious ; fourthly, to have it well turniſhed ; fitthly, to have it 
clean from dirt,or rubbiſh;fixthly,co keep it 1n repair;{eventhly, 
to prop it from falling down with old agezthe pulling 1 down 
by ſome evil accident, or burning it by feavers,or the.like, or 
drowning it by drophies. Andthough 3 may f{imilize it , toany 
figure,yer I onely imploy it,zo man-kindezthat is, to havea per- 
te&and upright ſhape, a clear ſtrength, ſound parts, plump and 
far, clean from groſs humors and obſtructions, to Keep. it 
healthful with wholſome food, to help nature with cordaals, 
or payſick, death being the deitruction, 


Chap. 143. Of natural ſelf-tyanme, 


A /T Otion doth not onely divide matter infinite, but diſturb 
matter infinite ; | for ſelft-motion ſtriving and ſirugling 
with ſel-motion, puts ir ſelf ro pain z and of all kinde of mo- 
tions the animal motions diſturbs moſt, being moſt þbulle, as 
making wars and diviſions,not onely animal figures, againſt ant- 
mal figures,bur each figure in it{clt, by diſcontents and diſlike; 
which diſcontent makes more pain,then eaſe,orpleaſure,or tran- 
quillity,by reaſon of irregularity; but motion is an infinite and 
eternal tyrant,on infinite ftigures;tor as motion makes figures, ſo 
motion diſſolves figures, which makes infinite, and eternal 
matter, eternal reſtleſs; for the extra of infinite matter, 
which is an innated matter, which innate matter is motion, and 
makes the dull part of matter fo too,by working thereon ; thus 
the onely and infinite matrer is a tyrant to its ſelf, or rather, I 
may ſay, infinite, 1s a tyrant to motion, and motion to _— 
and 
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and eternity to all. For though infinite, eternal matter, motion; 
and figure, are individable, yet they are all as ſeparated, in 
aſpiring for motion, although it 1s but an effe@ of matter, yer 
ſtrives tor abſolute power over matter and figures, and infinite- 
neſs ſtrives for the abſoluteneſs and power oveg#matrer, mo- 
tion and figure ; and eternity ſtrives for abſolute power over 
all; thus the cffects ſtrive to have power over the prime cau- 
ſes, which is the onely matter ; for if there were no matter, 
there could be no figure, nor motion,. nor infinite, nor ever- 
laſting, the like do the minor effe&s over the minor cauſes, 
for cfogs are cauſes of effeas. 


Chap. 144. The two ground motions among the 
rational 1nnate matter, 


He rational innate matter, moves as it were two-fold, for 
they have different motions in the figures, from the figu- 


rings, like as the ſenſitive matter, which moves the dull part 


of matter, internally and externally, according to the nature 
of each figure ; as for example, the creating ot a figure is one 
way, and the ſeverall a&ions of the created is another way ; 
the like doth the rational innate matter, it firſt runs into figures, 
and then moves figuratively : Again, ſome figures rhey are 
ſtronger then others, will force the weaker figure to move at- 
ter their manner, T 


Chap. 145. The two chief parts belonging towan, 15 the head, 
and the heart, wherein reſides the rational ſp1rits. 


"THe head, and the keart, are the two reſiding parts, icr 
A the rational innate matter to move in, making paſſions in 
the heart, and reaſons in the head; and whenloever thoſe 
parts be diſaffected, the underſtanding and paſſions are difor- 
dred, and many times ſo, as never to be rectified ; but fome 
times this diſorder comes by the miſ-working of the ſenſitive 
inrated matter, and ſometimes by the wrong ſteps and falſe 
meaſures of the rational innated matter, But though the an- 
nimal knowledg or reaſon be diſordered, yet not extinguiſhed, 
unleſs the annimal ſenſe be abſolutely altered, which is to dye ; 
for though they move not regular, yer they move after an a- 
nimal manner : As for example, a man although he gocth not 
upright, according to, his na:ural ſhape, but creeps upon nis 
hands and knees, or that he is forced to role from place to 
place, having neither armes nor legs, yet he moves in an ani- 
mal manner, and partly. to what his natural ſhape is, for theſe 
force motion, or want of ſome of the outward parts alters him 
not from being an animal, nor it from being a man, unleſs all 


the ſenſitive motions, which naturally belong to their figure, 


be altered, and then he turns from that kinde of creature. 
Chap. 
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in figures like 
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: 1: Chap,” 146. whether the paſons are made 1n the 
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oy are ofwpinion;the paſſions are:made in the head ;others. 
#that they-are made inthe heart ; for my part I am of the lat-. 
ter opinion 3 that 1s, thar'all paſſions: are made in the heart ; 
as-Love, Hare, Fear, Anger, Griet, Jealouſfie, Envy, Malice, 
and the like; and al{o.the' Will; and opinions, which are a 
kinde:of paſſions ; and that imaginations, conceptions, fancies, 
underſtanding, judgment, memory, and remembrance, is 
made 1n the brain z and that which we call thought, or ani- 
mal knowledg is made both in the brain and hearr ; for if either 
of theſe two parts be wounded, that knowledg dies, as both 
the {enfitive knowledg, and rational, both being that which 
we call thought,the one belongs to the body, the other to the 
- minde; for touch 1s a weak thought, and thought a ſtrong 
rouch ; and my realon is why I think that the paſſions are crea-: 
red in the heart, and not' in the head, 1s, firſt, paſſion and: 
judgment ſeldom agree. - on, 1 
Secondly, when we have the paſſion of fear or anger, or 


' 


the like ; all rhe motions that work to thoſe paſſions, are felt 
in the heart; for if we do obſerve, we ſhall finde all paſſions 
ariſe from the heart,and all the parts near thereto will be di- 
ſturbed; when in the brain we finde no violent motions at all, 
perchance the ſenſitive part may be diſturbed, as to make the 
head-ache, as with a general diſtemper, 


-— 


Thirdly, there are oft times paſſions felt as it were in the 
heart, without any knowledg, or thought of it in the head ; as 
when we ſhall be ſad, and angry, and feartul, and know no 
reaſon why, Beſides, obje&s many times paſſe by, or as it 
were, ſteal through the ſenſes, and likewile creep through the 
brains, and raiſe a paſſion in the heart, without any notice ta- 
king thereof, or knowledg how it came therein, C- 

 Laſtly,that although there is a great ſympathy betwixt the 
paſſions, and imaginations, yet they are not ater one and the 
{ame manner of motions, which ſheweth they are created in 
ſeveral figures,the one in the triangular heart, 8 the other inthe 
ſpherical brain, and the different ſhapes of the head and heart, 
may be one cauſe, that makes the difference betwixt paſſions 
wy imaginations, as well as the different motions. 

But to prove paſſions are made in the heart, and not in the 
head, is, that when the brain is diſtempered and mad, as we 
ſay, yer the paſſions may be free and regular ; and Love, and 
Hate, which are the two chief paſſions, may be conſtant to the 
objects they were placed on; thus the minde or ſoul, which 1s 


the rational innate matter, lies as much in the-heart, as the 
head, | | 


Chap. 
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Chap. 147.” Of different paſſrons 132 one 
and: the ſame part, 


A $ forpaſhon, we ſhall love and hate at one and'the ſame 
| time, but not one and the ſame thing, at one and the 
ſame time; tor that is impoſſible, MEG 
Bur different paſſions are made according to the ſubje&s. or 
objects they move by, or to; yet the rational. innated matter 
which creates paſſions, may move partly tympathetically, and 
partly antipathetically, at one and the lame time, As for ex- 
ample, a man may be in love with a woman, for her beauty, 
or wit, or behaviour, and yer have an averſion to her bad:qua- 
lities 5 but a man cannot love the perſon of a woman, and hate 
it, at one and the ſame time, but to the creating of thoſe paſ-- 
{10ns, that {ympathics, as love, and hope, and joy, and the like ; 
The rational innate matter, doth as it were ſpread, :and delate 
its felt ; but tor thoſe paſſions rhat antipathies, it contracts it 
ſelf more together ; as in hate, fears, jealoufies, doubts, envy, 
ipight, and the like ; and when two or three paſſions arite at 
one time ; as a paſhon of griet for my friend thar is killed, and 
a paſſionate hate to his murtherer, or the like; rhen the ratio- 
nal innated matter, divides its ſelf, partly moving after one 
manner, and partly moving after a quite contrary manner, and 
ſo may divide into as many parts, and after as many ſeveral 
manners, as their place or quantity will give way to; but when 
we love what was hated, or hate what was loved, then the in- 
nate matter changes their motions, towards ſuch a ſubje&, or 
obje&, withour. a diviſion ; but when they move diſorderly, 
the gaſhons are like a tempeſt ar Sea ; paſſions beat againſt 
paſſions in a confuled manner, diſtempering the whole body, 
cauſing the ſenſes to miſtake, with the violence thereof ; like- 
wiſe in the brain there may be oppoſite motions, amongſt one 
and the ſame degree of innared matrer, - either rational or ſenſi- 
tive, either by an alteration of motion in one and the fame part 
of matter, or by divifions moving in parts ; bur when the ratio- 
nall innate matter moves. in a regular divifion, and the mea- 
ſures of time, and the notes of motions skiltully ſet, andright- 
ly kept, thar is curiouſly or neatly, and carefully ordered 5 then 
there is a harmony, which harmony is a quiet minde, gentle 
imaginations, a clear underſtanding, a ſolid judgment, eleva- 
ted fancies, and ready memory; but when this rational innated 
matter moves diſorderly, there ariſes extravagant fancies, falle 
reaſons, mifunderſtandings, and the like. SIND 
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Chap. . 148. The. affinity betwixt imaginations 
ana paſſions, 


T is the rational innate matter that makes paſſions, and not 
the ſenſitive ;innated matter, for the ſenſes onely preſent the 
aþjes, the; rational the paſſions ; which ſhews the rational 
innated mattgr, 15 as much in the heart, as mn the head, and 
may. be- bf: the ſame degree of ſtrength, although they work 
difterent wayes,! as being different figures, yet there 1s ſuch 
{ynupathie with cach other, whether by. recourſe, or otherwiſe z 
as. paſſions will raiſe imaginations, corrupt judgment, difor- 
der reaſon, and blindiold underſtanding : And imaginations 
will raiſe paſſions, as fear, love, hate, doubts, hopes, and the | 
like ; which ſhews that the rational innate matter, 1n the head, 
and heart, hath ſuch affinity as the ſenſitive innated marter 
hath in the ſtomach and head ; as the pain in the head will make 
the ſtomach ſick, and .a.ſickyels in the ſtomach will make the 
head-ache, I will. not ſay at all times, - but moſt commonly ; 
neither will imaginations art all times raiſe a paſſion, nor a pal- 
fion, an imagination, bur very often, | 


_ Chap. 149, Of the Brain. 


THe brain is,not the cauſe of knowledg and underſtanding, 
4 forabirdthar hath but a little brain ſeems as underſtand- 
ing, if not more, then a. great beaſt, as an ox or the like, which 
bath {ar greater quantity of brain z bur perchance the bird hath 
more of rhe rational innated matter, in his little brain, then 
the beaſt that hath more braine, for the rational innated mat- 
ter, moves in the þrain, not on the brain, for that 1s wrought 
and moved by the ſenſitive innate matter, being made of the 
dull part of matter; for when the brain is defetive, it is cau- 
ſed by the ſenſitive innated matter, not the rational innated 
matter; yer oft times the ſenſitive innate matter diſorders the 
motions of the rational innated matter, as we ſhall ſee in di- 
ſtempered and ſick bodies ; like-wile the-diſordred motions in 
the rational innate matter, will diſorder the ſeniitive motions, 
as we ihall ſee by troubled mindes, 


Chap. 150, Of the multitude of figures among ft 
* the rational matter zn the brain and heart. 
THe reaſon why we may have millions of ſeveral figures in 
our memory at one time, ſo likewiſe raiſed up to our re- 
meinbrance , when we can receive but one perfe& figure 
through our ſenſes at one time, is that the paſſages for ontward 
objeRs to enter, is ſo ſtraight in all animal figures , as that 


bur one obje& can take place therein, I mean as being perfealy 
diſtinct, 
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diſtinct, for the paſſages being ſtraight, many objects cntring 
at once, make a .contuiion,, at leaft a:diforder, for if more 
then one obje& be preſented ar one time, to- any particular 
lenſe, they are received; but by piece-meals, as-in the. ſmall 
parts; and many times the divided parts are ſo mixt together, 
asno piece 1s perte&tly ſeen or heard, or ſmelt, or taſted, or 
rouched ; beiides, the paſlages being ſtraight , the ſenſitive 
innate matter-cannot work ſo regular, having not liberty, -fot 
1t 45 yot with rhe: tenſitive -1pnate matter as with the rational 
innate matter, by reaſon-the ſenſitive innate matter works 
upon groſs materials, as upon the dull part of matter, which 
makes that it cannot move ſo nimbly, nor divide into parts fo 
{luddenly, eſpecially in a ſtraight paſſage, as the rational innate 
matter can, which moves onely in number and meaſure, with- 
out any dull mixture, tor the rational” innate matter , can 
figure out the whole world, and millions of ſeveral figures 
therein, ſooner and {wifter then the ſenſitive innate matter, 
can print one figure upon any of the ſenſes ; and not onely thoſe 
figures that the ſenſitive innate matter preſents, or hath pre- 
{cnred, but makes thoſe figures that were never preſented, as 
thoſe we call phantaſms ; and as I aid the rational innate mat- 
ter hath more room to move in, as in the head, and heart, thei 
the {en{itive innate matter, hath in the ear, eye, noſtrils, mouth, 
or pores of the fleſh, ſo there may bea greater quantity, or 
proportion Of that rational moving matter together, 1n a body, 
or bulk, as I may ſay, then of the ſenſitive innate matter, in 
the foreſaid paſlages,: and. according as the quantity of the ra- 
tional matter is, there is the more knowledge, and clearer 
underſtanding ; the quicker wit, and the livelier memory, 
the freſher remembrance, and the more multiplicity of 
thoughts ; for it is not onely the largeneſs, and-extent of the 
place wherein. the rational matter moves in, that makes the 
more knowledg and underſtanding, and the like; but the quan- 
rity of: the rational matter ; for a grear head may have but a 
lirtle wit,. or dim underſtanding, and a little head a quick wit, 
and clear underſtanding z : 1f the little head be tull of rhis ratio- 
nal innare matter, and the great head be empry thereof z_ but jf 
the room. (or place) be large, and: filled-,with this ſort of in- 
nate. matter, according to. the: bigneſs, that creature. will be 
very knowing, underſtanding, and ingenious ; . for 4magin that 
all the heads of mankinde were. put 4nto the. compals:of one 
head, and a ſufficient quantity of that rational matter therein, 
that creature, whatſoever it. were, would: have not onely the 
knowledg of every particular brain joyned together, bur that 
knowledg and underſtanding would increale as ule-money, 
for that bulk or bank would multiply, being. put together. - 
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20 .* - Chap. 151, Of thoughts, 


4 
} y ' 


MAY wonder 'what -Thoughts are, and how ſuch. mil- 


lions *«can be within- 1ſo- little a compaſle as the 
I anſwer, that a little quantity of the rational innate mat- 


ter, may make millions of figures, which figures are thoughts, 


| As tor example, from eight notes, milions of tunes-are 
made, and from twenty four letters millions of ſeveral Lan- 


Likewiſe one lump of clay may be molded, and formed in- 


to millions of ſeveral figures ; and like - Piures many figures 
may be drawn in one plece, and every figure in a ſeveral po- 


ſture ; Likewiſe a little pi&ture will repreſent ſo great. an 
Army, as would take up many acres of land, were it in a 
pitched field, EE EE F< 

Again, a Globe no bigger then a Head, will preſent the 


whole world, - 


Again, tay ſome, how is it poſſible there ſhould be ſo many 


Heveral thoughts in the head ar one time, and how from one 


thought ſhould there ariſe ſo many of a ſudden, and at ſome 


times ſo extravagant as to have no: coherence therein, at other 


times very methodicall , and ſympatherical> 
To: the firſt I anſwer, how many ſeveral poſtures may a 
man pur his body into at one-time, nay,l may lay one part 


of the body > for how many ſeveral poſtures may the tace 


draw it {elf into at one time > 
Secondly, I anſwer, that many ſeveral wheels will move 
with one motion, nay with one kinde of motion ſeveral wayes, 
and many wheels with ſeveral motions ſeveral wayes, and all 
within one, and the ſame compaſle, and. from one prime 


ſpring. Again, ſome may wonder how it is poſhble figurative 


thoughts can inlarge and contra the demenſion, and exten- 
ſion ; I anſwer, how is it with Proſpe&ive glaſſes, convex,and 
concave glaſſes ; likewiſe a ſcreen, or a fan, or the like, which 
can fold in many folds, into one fold, then can draw them 


_ out intoa plain fraighr piece again, and ſo ſhut up into a 
fold, or open in a plain pieceas often and as quick as a thought, 


and millions of the like examples, may be given, but theſe are 


- enough for this time, on this ſubjec, 


_ Chap. 152. Of thinking, or thoughts, 


TTHoughts are more pleaſant to the minde, then the appetite 
to the ſenſes, and the minde feeds as greatly on thoughts, 
as a hungry ſtomacke doth upon meat; and as ſome meat 


_ breeds good nouriſhment, and ſome bad nouriſhment, cauſing 
either health and ſtrength, or diſcaſes and pains fo doth 


thoughts 
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thoughts, for diſpleaſing thoughts of - grief, and all fad te- 
membrances caute -rhe minde to be duil, and melancholly, 
or troward, and diſcontented ; and pleaſing thoughts caute 
the minde to be cheartul, pleaſant, and delightful. Beſides, 
the minde is like chewing of the cud, for what the ſenſes 
bring in, andare fed with outward obje&s ; thoſe fwallow- 
ed objeds, the thoughts of the minde chews over again ; thus 
the minde is alwayes feeding ; beſides, the ſenſes have no 
longer pleature, or pain then the objects remain ; but the minde 
is as much grieved, or delighted when the obje& is removed, 
as when they are preſent ; As for example, a man is as much 
grieved when he hears his friend is dead, or kill'd, as if he ſaw 
- him dic, or flaine; for the dead fried lives in the minde, 
not the minde in the dead friend, and if a'man have a fine 
houſe, or great riches, or an excellent rare race of horſes,or 
the like, whereupon the minde takes as great delight in think- 
ing of his fine houle, as it it dwelt in the houſe, and as great 
delight in thinking of his riches, or what he could do with 
the uſe of his riches ; for the minde doth not ſo much dwell 
in the houſe, as the houſe in the minde, nor the minde doth 
not take ſo much delight in the uſe of the riches, as the uſe to 
be in the minde, and the remembrance of the curious horſes 
is as much inthe minde, as when thoſe horſes were in the 
eye; for when the ſenſe is filled, the minde can but think, and 
the minde may as well think when the objeds are gone, as 
when they are preſent, and the minde may take as much 
delight, in thinking what the ſenſes have enjoyed, as what 
they are to injoy, or deſire to enjoy ; for thoughts are the frui- 
tion of the minde, as objects the fruition of the ſenſes; for 
the minde takes as much delight (it not more) in thinking of 
an abſolute power, as when the commands 'of an abſolute 
power is obeyed, for obedience dwells no more in the minde 
when it is acted, then it did before it was aded, or by the 
imagination that ir is ated ; thus the minde receives no more 
by action, then it doth by contemplation , onely when the 
pleaſure of the ſenſes are joyned with delightful choughts,may 
be ſaid to be more happy, though T beleeve the pleaſure of 
ſenſes draws the delight trom the thoughts; for the more at 
reſt. the body is, the more buſie the minde is imployed, and 
as torments of the minde are beyond the torments of the body, 
or at leaſt the diſpleaſure of the ſenſes; ſo the delight of the 
minde is beyond the. caſe or reſt of the body, or the pleaſure 
of the ſenſes. 
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Chap. 153. Of ſleep and dreams, 
G Leep is cauſed by a tiredneſle of the ſpirits, for when the 


icnfitive motions are tired, with. the working on the dull 
parts of matter, whuch tirednefle 1s flacking the motions, or 
changing their motions, as when they work laſily, then the 
figure grows drouſy, and the ſenſes dull, being weary of pen-= 
celling, copying our objects upon the optick nerve, Likewiſe 
With printing letters, and ſetting notes on the drum of the 
car, or-in drawing: platiorms of ſeveral taſts, touches, and 
{ents on the tongue .and pores of the fleſh, or ſtriking, or 
playing on the nerves, and'oh the d1a mater and pia mater, of 
the brain, but many times'the figure grows drowfie, and the 
{enſes dull;. when the ſerifitive motions are 1dle for want of 


work ; that is, having no varicty of obje&s preſented to them; 
"that is, of ftich kinde of works ; for the innate matter never 


ceaſeth to move, although the motions are not alwayes agil, 
and quick, nor after one and the fame manner,” but when the 


alter the motions, as I may ſay more proper then to ſlacken 


them, they do as it were caſt anchor, pulling down their ſail, 


going as it were under hatches, and the figure that is like a ſhip, 
where the motions of the breath are like waves of water, thar 
heave it up, and then ſink down, | but ſaile not, nor ſteer not 
to any- Coaſt 3 -and' the ſenſitive innate matter which is in 


this action, like Mariners when they work under the hatches 


drawing and winding up the ſlimy humours in the body, like 


ropes by attra&tive motions, ſtaying and ſetling the looſe 
parts, by retentive motions ; « placing and putting diſordered 
parts into. their þroper places by diſgeſtive motions, and all 
the motions buſiely imployed ; fome mending the figure, 
ſtopping the leaks, dearnivg, 6 and ſewing together the torne 
{ailes, oyling c and greaſing the keel, pitching and tarring the 
creſſes z rying and twiſting the roaps, drawing the ſuperttuous 


moiſture to the gutter ready to be pumpr out, 1weeping all 


the rubbiſh and dirt on .a heap, ready to be flung out ; ſome 


running up, and returning from the deck,. which are the pores 
of the skin ; but the rational innate marter, 15 the maſter of the 
Animal ſhip, and the ſenſitive innate matter, as the Saylors, 
thoſe works on the dull part of matter, the other dires 


When occaſion ſerves, that 1s, when the body is in a&ion ; for 


thoughthe rational innate matter never labours on the dull 


part of marter, yet they counſel and direc the animal ſhip, 
when it is built, and ſer afloat, that is, when the body is come 
to the full growth, and orders it in bluſtrous ſtorms, and 
oreat dangers, but thele the rational innated matter, when 
this apimal ſhip is caſt to anchor, which is to ſleep, moves 
onely in a rocking, or rowling motion, as it were from fide to 
ſide of the cabbin, which is the brain, making no perfe@ figure 

nor 
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nor giyes direction, this 1s ſleeping without dreaming 5 but 
dreaming is when they move in figures, making ſuch tigures 
as theſe. obje&s, which have preſented to. them by the 1enſi- 
tive, motions, which are onely pictures, or. copies of the O- 
riginal objects, which we call remembrance, for remembrance 
is nothing but a waking dream, and a dream 1s nothing bur 
a ſleeping remembrance, bur 1t the {enſitive innated martrer 
moves in the ſame manner , on the ſame place, as printing 
and drawing ſuch figures or objects in the oprtick nerve?, or 
ſetting ſuch notes or letters on the drum ofthe ear, or draw- 
ing. ſuch. plattornis on the dura mater, or pla mater of their 
brain, or the tongue, fleſh, or skin of their own accord, with- 
out the preſence of the outward objects ; then we fee here 
taſte, fmell, rouch, as ſtrong as it we were awake, if their 
motions be as ſtrong and induſtrious; but many times we 
have in{leep thole objects but in part,and not in whole,the rea- 
{on is,that either the ſenſitive innared matter 1s ſlow,or elſe they 
are not ſo perte& Arciſts ro work without a ſampler, working 
by miſplacing, and miſtaking, or elſe works by halves, ac- 
cording to their $kil, or as appetite moves them, make a hog- 
pog, or gallimophry of many ſeveral pieces or draughts, into 
one figure or picture, which make extravagant dreams ; by 
reaſon they work not in a methodical manner, and the ratio- 
nal innated matter, moving in the ſame manner makes a 
mixt reſemblance, but the ſenſitive innate having not the 
outward objects in ſleep to work by , ſeldom works per- 


fe&, or plain, and working imperfe&ly they move diſorder- 


ly, and tor the moſt part that which makes us ſo often petrur- 
bed in our ſleeps, is, by moving crofle , and irregular, which 
croſſe, Irregularity inſnarles ſeveral motions , fo as there is 
no diſtin&ion, which is the reaſon that our dreams are ſo often 
obſcure, and dark, as we can make nothing of them; and when 
the rational innate marter moves croſfle, and tumultuouſly, 
our dreams are moſt commonly teartul , and when the ſenii- 
tive innated matter works {o diſorderly, our dreams are pait- 
full, and when the lenfitive innated matter works periealy, 
and the rational #nnate matter moves juſtly, we have as much 
knowledge, and underſtanding of what we dream of, and 
as much fatisfa&tion from our ſenſes, as if we were awake, and 
the real abje&s preſented to us. 


Chap. 154. Dreamizgs of living, and dead figures. 


Hole friends in acquaintance that that have been dead, a 
long time, and appear in our fleep, we never queſizon 
the truth of their lite, though we may queſtion them how 
they lived ; again, the reaſon: 15, that theſe figures are as per- 
fect, and lively to out preſent ſenſes in our ſleep, as when we 
are awake ; for oftimes the ſleeping motion prints figures, _ 
rhe 


The innate 
matter can 
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ſtrength,or 
natural agil- 
neſſe, bur not 
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aeilneſle, 


_ 
the inſide 'of the optick- nerve, as on the infide of the pia ma- 
rer, as the waking motion doth on the outſide, and when we 
hear them as it were diſcourſe words, right on the' inſide 
of-the 'drim of the car, or pia mater , by the ſenſitive mo- 
tion;as ofi the ontfide when we ate awake ; for all the ſenſitive 
works inwards afleep, as outward awake for if we ſmell 
{ents pleaſing, or ditpleafing, the ſenſitive ſpirits draw lines, 
and fer notes on the inſide of the dura mater and pia mater 
of the brain; and ſo'for taſte and touch, they draw plate- 
forms in the irifide of the skin, either of the kin of the tongue, 
or any ottet outward parts of the boay, as they do on the 
outlide of the «kin awake ; Thus the ſenſes preſent as perfe&t 
prints tothe rational oft times in fleep, as awake, onely they 
print ott the inſide a fleep, and on the out{ide awake, and what 
rational creature would not belceve their ſenſes; for ſhould 
'. a man ſce another man- dic, and fee him buried, and after- 


'* wards ſhould {ee that man alive again, and hear him ſpeak, 


_ and touch him, ſhall feel the ſubitance of fleſh, would not 
| hethink he lived > Thomas the Apoſtle queſtions the rela- 
tions of our Saviours' re{urreftion trom the grave, but never 
queſtioned his ſenſes,' when he ſaw, and roucked him ; fo in 
| our dfreames, when the ſenfitive innate matter prints fuch fi- 
- gures ofi the optick nerve, as of ſuch a perſon which is dead, 
the rational matter ſtraight paterns out the ſenſitive print ; 
and when the ſenſitive print, and the rational' figure is juſt a- 
like, the -other motion of rhe rational matter cannot queſti- 
on the truth of that figure, or figures being there, though they 
may queſtion how they come alive, again treating with it, as 

ifawake, the ſame is 1 the ſenſitive innated prints, any thin 
as dead, which is living, and the rational pattern it, the reſt 
of the rational motions make no queſtion of the truth of thoſe 
fleeping motions, untill waking mottons otherwayes inform 
them ; for rational motion in every particular figure, knows 
little of the ſenſitive, but-whart the {enſes ſhews them, in the 
ſeveral motions, yet the rational generally knows what they 
preſent unto them , which every particular ſenſe doth nor, 
each motion is unknown, and are ſtrangers to each other in 
one and the ſame figure; for the ear knows not what the 
eye ſeeth, nor the eyes know not what the noſe {melleth, nor 
the noſe knows not what the tongue taſts,nor the tongue knows 
not what the body feels, but the rational innat matter in a fi- 
gure, knows all the ſenſitive motions in the ſame figure , as 
long as the figure is perte&t, and moves 1n an Animal way, and 
that rhe rational morion moves regular; tor when the motions 
are irregular, they can take no perte&t copies, nor notice how 
the ſenſitive move, that is, the reaſon that in perturbed 
paſſions. , which are onely irregular motions, the fſen- 
{es become as it were ufeleſſe ro them, bur moſt commonly 
the diſorder of one brings the diſorder of the other, I will 
not {ay atall times, and ſo when the ſenſitive ſpirits are a 
ular 
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eular, the rational is regular, but not at all times, for ſome 
times the one 15 regular, the other 1s not, bur the rational which 
takes: copies of the ſenſitives is oftener diſordered by the ſen(i- 

tives, then the ſenfitives by the rational, for when there is grief 
in the minde, many times the body 1s in good health, bur it is 

ſeldom; known when the body 1s 1ick, but the minde is trou- 

died... | 


Chap. 155. Of Local Dreames. 


F He reaſon that many times we dream of walking woods 

A or houſcs, and the like, is through this following reaſon; 
The rational innate matter, as I often ſaid before, turns moſt 
commonly into ſuch figures, as the ſenſitive innate matter 
prints, or hath printed upon the ſenſes, now if a tree or houſe, 
or the like, be printed on the inſide of the pra mater, or the like 
ſenſitive part, when we are aſleep, the rational innate matter 
ſtraighr figures them, theſe figures move after a local manner, 
although they have not an animal, or local ſhape z the reaſon 
is,that the rational innated matter being purer in it ſelf, without 
the mixture of dull matter, moves onely i their own matter, 
and the figure moves in the matter z whereas the ſenſitive in- 
nated matter working upon the dull part of matter, moves in 
that dull marter, and not the dull marter in the ſenſitive inna- 
ted matter, that 1s the ſenſitive innate matter moves in the dull 
part of matter,and the dull part of matter is moved by the (enſi- 
tive innate matter z thus the ſenſitive figure is moved, but not 
moving, but the rational innated matrers figures give their 
own motions ; likewiſe if we have ſeen a battle, or heard of a 
battle, and afterwards we dream of the ſame, or of the like 
battlezthen the rational innated matter puts its ſelf into animal 
figures, and moves after a local manner, each figure placing 
it {elf after that manner or way as was related, or printed by 
the ſenſes, or after away of its own invention, and when the 
figures encounter each other, as they muſt do to fight a battle 
in the brain ; and then ſome ſceme to be falling; and others 
dead, and ſome mangled ; thole figures are as falling and bro- 
ken, and ceaſe to move after the local manner ; and when 
one party ſeems to move as in a confuſion, then the motions are 
irregular, and juſt as the ſenſes preſent, fo doth the rational 
innated matter a& in the brain when we fleep,. and ſometimes 
\ when we are awake, as in imagination. 


Chap. 156. Of the ſenſes, and the objefs that paſs 
through the ſenſes. | 
Hat innate matter which I call the ſenſitive fpirits makes , -. - 
0. =: 725" T8 I caltchat 
| holes, which holes' ſerve as doors in animal figures to marter fo for 
receive outward objecs, as the holes that are made in the eyes, Aiftindton. 
| R . ears, 
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cars,noftrils,mouth,and the pores of the skin,wherein the animal 
receives light,ſound.{cent, taſt, and touch; the ſenſes are broughe 
and preſented by the {enfirive innated matter, to the rational 1n- 
nated matter,who takes knowledg thereot; as for example,there 
is a houſ or a tree,or any the like grols material figure;theſe be- 
ing placed betorcthe paſſage of the eyes,thole ſenſitive ſpirits, in 
the eye taking notice thereof,with the help of that brings the ob- 
jects therein, ſtrait prints or paints thoſe objecs upon the optick 
nerve, Or upon the outſide of the brain, as'the 41a mater, or pla 
mater, upon which the rational ſpirits view as on pictures, then 
copie them out, not by working on the dull part of matrer, as 
the ſenfitives innated - matter doth , but turn themſelves by 
number and meaſure, into figures like thoſe printed or painted 
figures ; the difference is, that the rational matter is like ſculp- 
tures, the others as pictures upon flars ; theſe rational figures 
we call knowledg, or underſtanding, and as long as theſe ra- 
tional figures laſt, though the object 1s abſent, -and the prints. 
rub out, by other obje&s, or by diſtance of place, or the like, 
we call memory ; but when thoſe rational' figures are diſſol- 
ved, and afterwards repeated be-wrought without a preſent- 
ment of the ſenſes, we call it remembrance, and the reaſon the 
memory is not ſo ſtrong, as the preſent ſenſe, nor the remem- 
brance ſo perfe& as the: memory is ; that with the preſent ob- 
je&t there are two figures as the rational ſculpture, and the 
ſenſitive point, when the memory 1s but one, as the {culpture, 
which remains as with the rational,bur the ſenſitive print 1s rub- 
 bedor worn out, and- the reaſon why remembrance 1s not ſo 
perfe&, as the memory, 1s, becaule remembrance is. but a 
copy of a copy, from the original print, for remembrance is 
- but a pattern raken from the Memory, and the memory ' "t a 
pattern taken from the objects, 


Chap. 157, Of figare preſented to the ſenſes, and 
| figures together, 


"Pa reaſon why figurative ſenſes are quicker then the figura- 
& tive growth, is, It is leſs labour in printing on the dull part 
of matter then in cutting out ſculpt figures, not for the ſtrength 
of actions, as for the ſeveral laborious a&ions therein, fetching 
their material a far way, and for many ſeveral places, which 
rogun time and place, when printing is but a preſs laid upon 
a flat, 


Chap. 158. Of objefts, and the ſenſes, ſomething 
differing from the other Chaptef, © 


T*Hat innate matter which I call the ſenſitive ſpirits for di- 
ſtin&ion ſake, makes holes or- doors in animal figures, to 
receive- outward objesz as the- cars, eyes, noſtrils, mouth, 
pores 
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pores of the skin, and the like, and theſe outward objefts are 
preſented, to that part of innate matter which I call rational 
1p:rits, but that part of innate matter I call ſenſitive ſpirits ; 
as tor example, thus, there is a houſe, or a tree, or any the 
like groſs material figure z which is fubje&, to the ſenſe of ani- 
mal tigures;thele ſtanding at the doors of the eyes,which as ſoon 
as the {enſitive ſpirits perceive, or other ſenſitive ſpirits thar 
come in through theſe doors, ſtrait print or draw the ſame 
figure upon the oprtick nerve, which oprtick nerve is made of 
dull matter, by the ſenſitive ſpirits from whence the rational 
ſpirits viewing from thence that picture, ſtrait run themſelves 
by number and meaſure into the likeneſs of that picture, which 
are thoſe we call knowledg or underſtanding, and as long as 
thoſe figures laſt among the rational ſpirits, though the obje&s 
are abſent that we call memory, for when theſe prints are rub- 
bed off by the ſenſitive ſpirits, and others placed thereon, or 
vaded by diſtance of place, or obſcured by ſhutting the lids, 
yet the figure thereof may remain amongſt the rational ſpirits, 
which is, as 1 ſaid before, memory, and the repetitions of 
figures ; tit is, when one and the fame figure was diſſolved 
and created again amongſt the rational, it 1s remembrance ; 
but memory is not ſo ſtrong as the preſent ſenſe, nor the re- 
membrance ſo perfe&, as the memory and the reaſon is, that 
what the ſenſitive ſpirits wrought on the optick nerve, 1s like a 
printed or painted figure, and that which the tational ſpirits 
make is like a carved ſtatue, like painting, or ſculpture, ſq 
that in memory the ſculpture remains, and in remembrance 
15created, although the printing , or painting is worn out; or 
rubbed out, ſo that the preſent (ones have two figures, one up- 
on the optick nerve, the other amongſt the rational ſpirits, 
wherein memory remains but one, and the reaſon why te- 
membrance is not {o perte& as memory 1s, becaule it is but the 
copy of a copy from the original, for remembrance is bur 
a pattern taken from the memory, and the memory but a pat- 
tern from the objec. 


Chap. 159. Of the figure of the hedd; 


"He figure of the brain gives ſtrength to the ſenſitive mo- 

$. tions, and to the rational knowledg in animals, for the'ſcull 
being made with an arched rough, and the fides being hollow, 
and the whole head round, which hollow fides arched rough 
and round compaſs , cauſe rebounds * and refle&ions Of * Aswe finde 
the motions therein, which multiplie , increaſe, and dns _—_ 
ſtrengthen them, as forthe motions and figures-of ſound, the made hollow 
notes that are made are ſtruck from the drum of the ear, as hed , © 
balls from a hand, to the concave part, and from thence re- [F founds 
bound from fide to ſide, and fall down, as a new note 15 rai- 
ſed;; or like many balls ſtruck one after another, {o rebounds 
R 2 follow 


Lines of light 
may be made 
by the ſenſi- 
ſirive ſpirits 
on the fide of 
the optick 
nerve 4$S ON 
the out{ide,as 
in ſleep, 
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follow one another ; and according as they are ſtruck, {6 
are the rebounds ſtronger or weaker, and according as they are 
repeated, fo do they laſt ; the ſame for ſight, for * lines pier- 
cing trom the oprick nerve,darting on the concave parts retle&, 
and theſe reflections cauſe double lines, which make the fſen- 
{tive figures on the optick nerve appear plain to the rational 
figure, put 1t they rebound,and reflections be diforderly return- 
cd by ditordered motions, they make a confuſion, both in the 
{enſc, and rational knowledg, as for taſt, it ſtrikes from the 
nerves of the tongue, upon the brain, beſides the hollow cave 
of the mouth, and according as the rebounds are made, and 
the ftrokes are {truck, the taſte 1s ſtronger or weaker, but if 
the brain be ſtuff'd with cold, then the concaves being ſtutt and 
ſo ſtopp'd where the rebounds ſhould return, cauſe the taſte 
to be weak, inſomuch as not to be ſenſibly felt ; and for touch, 
the porcs of the «kin and Heſh are hollow;wherein rebounds are 
made, ſtriking from {tde to fide of each pores ; and we finde 
by experience that thoſe parts which are not hollow, have not 
ſo ſtrong a ſenſe as thoſe that are hollow : Again, if the nerves 
from whence the ſtrongeſt ſtrokes are ſtruck be Slack, the 
ſenſe is weak. - 

-As fot {cent which is brought through the noſtrils of the noſe, 


| like water through ſpouts, which dilates irs felf through the 


brain circling the p14 mater, lwelling, owing and ebbing, like 
to the ſea about the earth, which when it Hows it 1s ſtrong, but 
when it ebbs it is weak, 

Burt by reaſon {cent is made by fireaming motions, and not 
ſtriking and retorting motions. As the other tour ſenſes are, 
it retaines not ſo long in the memory as the others do, although 
it may laſt longer in the brain or head, being more laſting, 
moſt commonly for the preſent then the reſt are, for a ſtinke 


will remain in the brain a great while, and fo will trong per- 


6 


4umes. 


Chap. 160, of S:9ht, 


He general opinion is, that all obje&s come through the 

4 optick nerve, and print the figures received on the brain, 
and that there are, nor can be no figures in the brain, but what 
the opticks bring in, and have pafſed through the eye 5 1t is 
true, by experience 'we finde, that without an eye, we cannot 
ſee an outward obje&, as they are without us, yet we fee thoſe 
objects, as they ate without us in our fleep when our eyes be 


- ſhut; thus the ſenſe of ſeeing is not loſt, although the eyes 


were out, and the optick nerves ſtopped up. Bur ſome will 
ſay, thoſe objedts in dreams have paſt through in- part, or in 


| Whole, therefore the queſtion will be, where an animal can 


have an inſight, if it were born blinde ; but it.it be ſo, as the 
opinion is, that no figure, or inſight can be, but what comes, 
Or 
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or hath paſſed through the eye, and optick nerve, muſt want 
that {entible knowledge ; for according to that opinion, the 
car can do the underſtanding no ſervice as toward that ſenſe, 
by rcalon {ound can make no figure to ſight, neither will 
taſte, nor ſent ; but ſome may lay, touch may diſcover ſome- 
what of that tenſe to the underſtanding, bur. I think not ; for 
in my opinion, touch 1s as {cnflefle ro iniight as found ; for we 
cannot comprehend more of touch then of found, for depth 
and breadth are no more to infight, then high notes, and low 
notes, nor {oft nor hard, no more to inſight then ſwift, and 
ilow, ſharp, or Hat, nor pleaſure, nor pain, no more then 
Larmony, and diſcord ; but my opinion 1s, that figures are as 
inherent to the minde, as thoughts; And who can have an 
unfigurative thought, for the minde cannot have thoughts, but 
upon ſome matter, and there js no matter but muſt have ſome 
figure, tor who can think of nothing ; but the minde is like 
infinite nature, having no dimenſton, or extention, no center, 
nor circumterence,no breadth,no depth,and as the innat matter 
creates figures, lo the minde, which 1s the matter creates 


thoughts, which thoughts, are the figures of the minde; for. 


when we hear of a deity, we ſay in words it is an incorporeal 
thing ; but we cannot conceive it {o in thought, we ſay we do, 
but we cannot prove we do; Tis true, the minde may be in 
a mazc,and fo have no fixt thought of any particular thing ; yet 


that amaze hath a figurative ground,although not ſubſcribed; as 


tor example, my eyes may ſee the ſea, or air, yet not the 


compaſſe, and {o the earth, or heavens ; fo likewiſe my eye. 


may, .ſee a long pole, yet not the two ends, theſe are but 
the parts of theſe figures, but I ſee not the circumference to 
the uttermoſt extention, ſo the mind in amaze, or the amaze 
of thinking cuts not out a whole and diſtinit figurative 
choughr, but doth as it were ſpread upon a flat, without a 
circumference, and though there are not ſuch figures in the 
brain, as it brought through the opticks, yet ſuch figures as 
the minde creatcs ; for the minde 1s innate matter, and in- 
nat matter 1s fell-motion, and ſelf-motion, is alwayes mo- 
ving, and worxing, whuch working 1s figuring ; thus the fen- 
ſitives innated matter prints figures iu the brain, and the ra- 
tional innated matter creates figures inthe brain after its own 
invention, which are 1magination and conception, wherein are 
made imaginary worlds, without the materials of outward 
objects: and perchance theſe morions may create ſuch a figure 
as this world, and ſuch ſeveral figures, as the ſeveral creatures 


therein,although not ſo ſolid and laſting,becauſe thoſe motions 


want thoſe groſlſe materials, of which they ſhould create ir 
withal ; but the ſenſitive innated matrer in this cauſe, prints 
thele figures upon the brain by patterning the rational figures 


createdin the brain, like as when it doth the outward objects, 
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and when the ſenſitive innate matter works on the infide,as in 
fleep, then it gives an inſight, which are dreams according to 
their copied prints, and theſe motions may make lines of light, 
triangular lines, for colours {et notes of tunes, draw plat-forms 
of taſte, and ſent, make prints of touch, not onely the ratio- 
nal innated matter, by imagination ; but the ſ{enfitive inna- 
red matter gives a {enitble touch on the brain of all the out- 
ward ſenfes, by which rouch, I mean ſenfible knowledge; thus 
the interior motions may move the brain with the variety of e- 
very ſenſe , - withour the exterior paſſages, or obje&s, 
and although ir may not make thoſe very objects and ſub- 
jets; yet iuch as are proper for each ſenic, and of the ſame 
nature as Iiaid before, draw lines of light, gathering motions 
make clouds, triangular motions make colours, inſnarled 
motions make darknefſe without the outward obje&, and 
all other,motions that make ſeveral figures, or printed figures, 

Likewile refle&tions without the help of the eye and {o re- 
bounds, and retorts ; for found, and tet notes print words, 
and plain tunes without the car ; fo likewiſe for taſte, ſent, 
and touch ; but when the brain 1s filled withoutward obje&s, 
the natural motion ſeldom works aiter their own invention, 
having not room as it were, or elſe it 1s as it were over- 
powred with work, having more objeas brought in, then 
they can either conveniently place or fort, or diſtinguiſh ; bur 
weak minds, which are flow moving matter, think life an in- 
ſenſible thing, and the head, or bram empty of figures,when 
it is not filled with outward, obje&s, like as a barrel is not 
filled with liquor , thinks it empty, becauſe the thin air with 
which it is filled; is not {ubje& to their gr8ſle ſenſes, ſo not to 
their weak capacities. 

Thus it is not the outward obje&s that make the ſenſe, bur 
the innate matter , which is ſelf motion, which is the ſenſe and. 
knowledge, and the different motions therein, and therefrom, 
make the differences thereot , and though different ſenſe 
and knowledge, may be in different, and leveral figures, and 
ſuch kind of ſenſe & knowledge proper for ſuch kind of ſorts of 
figures yet the figure adds nothing to the ſenſe,and knowledge, 
although the innated matter may give a figure ſuch a kind of 
ſenſe and knowledge and when that figure dies, that kinde of 
ſenſe and knowledge may alter,which was proper to that kinde 
of figurezyer if it were the figure that gave the ſenſe, and knows- 
ledg, and not the innated motions, there would be no alterati- 


on when the figure is made, or any extraordinary | 


whereby experience we finde the ſenſe, and; knowle 


ge do 
alter all, though the figure be perteQ, and in health, 


CHAP. 
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Chap. 1641 Of Light: and Coloars, - 
7 and colour is made upon the optick nerve, as ſound 
on the drum of the ear, for light the ſenſitive innated mat- 
ter draws long, ſtraight, ſmal,even lines, upon the optick nerve, 
and when colours are made, notes are {et upon thoſe lines, 
drawn upon the. optick nerve as thus, Fm : 
- Ofcolours, are when thoſe lines are ſet with quavor, ſemy 
quavor. | 
Bur light is onely when thoſe lines are drawn without thoſe 
quavors, ſemy-quavors, but as we ſhall ſee plain ſong books, 
after this manner, 


And the knowledsg the rational innated matter takes there- 
of, is when they move in plain lines, when they move in fi- 
gures and lines, they move for colours, 


Chap. 162. Of Blindneſſe, 


lindnefle proceeds from many cauſes, as when the 
criſtalline part of the eye 1s not clear; for if it be dimming, 
or failing, or ſpotted and foul, the obje&ts ſeem muddy, and 
miſty, and as the water of the criſtaline is coloured, fo the 
objects appear ; for as Diamonds, ſome are of a black wa- 
ter, others of a yellow water, ſome of a green water, or blue, 
others of a white water ; fo is the criſtalline part of ſeve- 
ral eyes, and according as it 1s clear, or cotoured, fo all ob- 
jets appear. | CE. 
A ſecond defe& may be in the ball of the eye; for accofd- 
ing to the: compaſle of the concave, or convex thereof, the ob- 
jects are preſented neerer , or at a further diſtatice, or lotiger 
or ſhorter, or broader, or narrower. - 
 Athirddefe& may be in the eye hole ; for according to the 
largeneſſe, or lirtleneſle thereof, obje&tsare preſetited, either 
in whole, or in part, bigger, or lefler, more, or fewer obje&s 
enier at once ; tort the eye-lid hole ſhould be too large, the 
ſpecies would diſperſe too much, diſuniting parts and Fe UTES;- 
and if too ſmall, the ſpecies cannot paſſe in rarick an le, as 
I may ſay; tor though the ſmaller the. circle 8s, the clofer it 
contracts the ſpecies, and: draws the objects. into a firaighter 
line yet if they ſhould paſſe in a crowd, they will ſtop the 
mouth of the paſlage, fike water in a glaſſe when turned 
ſaddenly 
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ſuddenly downward, every drop ftriving to get out firſt hin- 
ders each others ſo in rhe ſtrife, as none can paſle, 

A fourth defe& may be in the oprick nerve, if it be full of 
flime, and the like, ir darknens the tight, ſtopping the paſſage 
of the light, or it ir be ſhrunk, or dried up, likewile it the head 
be full of groſſe vapours, it obſcures the ſight, as a thick miſt 
doth -the fun'; for this foul toggy, and groſſe vapors hinder 
the ſpecies from entring, andthe ſenſitive innated matter that 
ſhoufd print theſe: objects, on the oprick - nerve, and if they 
are not quite ſtopt, yer it hinders the regularity, making that 
mnated matter to work by piece-meales, or elic ſtates not ſo 
long, as to take -a perte& ſurvay, == T 

The fift and ſixth detect may be, it the eyes move too quick, 
or too {low, which makes the ſight impertect, or dull ; for too 
quick motions of the eye dazles the fight,and clips and cuts the 
exterior obje&s into ſo many parts, as no one part can be 
perfe&ly known,or ſeen ; and too flow motion blunts the ſight 
like a ſharp point that 1s ſtruck upon a ſtone, or the like ; be- 
ſides,when ir 15 fixt too long upon one obje&, other objects 
paſſe by before. it removes, or wearies it ſo much as one 
cannot take notice of it 3 But-when the eyes are too quick; it is 
by reaſon the nerve ſtrings thattie and. faſten the ball of the 
eye to the head, are too flack,which makes the eye ball ſo looſe 


' aSthe leaſt motion moves it, or elſe theſe nervous ſtrings are 


roo {mall which makes them fo weak, as every little motion 
moves, ſo as they are alwayes in motion as it were for if the 
nerves, and fincw-ſtrings be too ſmall for the weight of the eye 
ball, ir may alwayes have a trembling motion,like a <the aſpen, 
or like-weights that cannot poiſe ſteddy,as long as there is a dif- 
proportion; and when the eyes are too {low the realon is when 
the {inews, or nexrve-ſtrings, are {o ſhort ried, or ſhrunk up, ſo 
that ir holds the eye ball too hard, or too ſtraight, giving it not 
liberty to ſtir , and turn from ſide to ſide, or to role a- 

bout. | 
A ſeventh defe& may be when the eyes look aſquint, as it 
may do two ſeveral wayesz the one is when the ball 
ofthe eye is tied roo ſhort, by the nervous ſtring towards the 
noſe, by which the balls of either eye, are drawn ſo much 
inward to each other, as to look at each other z bur that they 
are ſome wayes hindered by the noſe, this makes the lines or 
points; that ſhoot from either eye, to meet acrofſe, which 
makes all exterior objects ro look double ; but 1t the eye 
ſtring ties the balls of the eyes too ſhort towards the temples 
it draws the points from the center, and the eyes out of the 
natural bias which cauſeth a fide look, as ſeeing two ſeveral 
wayes at once, but neither way perfe&ly, by reaſon that the 
lines that iſſue from the eyes, lie not level, neither can 
thoſe lines meet upon an objec, in atriangular, which oo 
Sf: conn earn {on 
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te ſight of cach eye into a point, which makes ſight ſo much 
the ſtronger. EI | | a ERS og 4 
-' Thus it the ſtrings be too looſe, or too hard, or too ſmaly, 
or that the optick 1s ſhrunk up, or the eye-lid-hole covered 
with ſome ſcale, or filme, or the eye-lid-hole too little or too 
biz, or the chriſtalline tull, or the brain tull, or too many va- 
pours continually aſcending from the bowels, or ſtomach, or if 
the eye be too quick, or too flow, it is a great defett in fight ; 
Bur'it the paflage be quite ſtopped up,ot the ſtrings or chriſtal- 
line part be broke, thole are irrccoverably blinde, 


Chap. 16 3. Of Hearing, 


- Frer the ſame manner 1s the ſenſe received at the ear, 
LL". onely the difference 1s, that mſtead of drawing, printing 
the outward objects, received through the eye, printed on the 
optick nerve,{o the ſenſitive innated matter, ſets, or pricks down 
notes, and draws lines on the drum of the car, as muſicians do 
upon paper, or the like ; and the ſenſitive innated matter in 
making them run, and make ſtops according as the vocal found 
1s ſet, and it is louder, or lower, according as they work 
weaker or ſtronger, but for the verbal, it is writ, or printed on 
the drum of the ear in letters, for words, and the knowledg 
the animal figure takes, 1s when the rational innated mattet 
moves according to thole letters or notes, or wayes of diviſion : 
bur in a confuſed found rhere is no order, time, nor ſtop kept, 
nor no pertedt note, nor letter, nor line prick'd, or printed, ot 
drawn, bur, as we vulgarly ſay, it is all ſcrible-{crable, or elſe 
cipners ſet tor notes ; and like as it is to the opticks, fo it is to 
the car, for the notes and letters, as the pictures which  tade ; 
for as the outward motions ſlacken, ſo the vocal and ver- 
bal ſound diffolves ; and the memory and remembrance of 
ſounds, vocal and verbal, is asthe 1enle of the objects on the 
opticks, — 


Chap. 164. Of Articular ſounds , or ſounds 
without diftinition. | 


T- is ſtrange it we conſider tnat one word ſhould ſtrike fo 
many ſeveral cars, and fo to be heard perfectly, by every 
particular ear z bur ſurely to my reaſon one word or note can- 
not fill ſo many ears, as can ſtand ro hear ut: again, it is 
ſtrange that a word ſhould direaly hit into evety ear that 
ſtands to hear it, I will not ſay alwayes, for {ſometimes a 
word 1 ſpoke two or three times over, although the ear be 
clear before it can hit the entrance, bur rhar is but ſeldome z 
but in my opinion it is not a fingle word that runs about from 
car to ear, for then all would not hear art once, tor if there 
were a multitude, the laſt car might nor hear a week after, 


y Or 


I I EE. 
or at leaſt a day after it had been ſpoken, Fs 
__ . Wherefore in; my opinion it muſt be after this manner, 
the mouth, . tongue, and breath formes not onely a ſingle word, 
but millions in one lump, with the ſame labour of pains, as 
for one word ; as for example, take a ſheet of paper, or the 
like, and foldir into many tolds, in a ſmall compals, and ſtamp 
a print thereon, and. every fold thall have the like print with 
one ſtamp, and-until.they are, parted they ſtick ſo cloſe as if 
they were but one printed body, when every fold is divided by 
the ſtamp with the print thereon; ſo likewiſe the mouth folds 
_-x-, *upthin air, and the tongue gives the printed ſtamp, which be- 
WW ing caſt forth like a ball of wilde-fire, diſperſeth in a crack or 
/ ſound, and then ſuddenly ſpreads about in ſeveral ſtreams ; 
thus millions of words.run about in lines of air, paſſing in all 
pores and hollow bodies, as the ear or the like , concaves 
as hollow wood and vaults, where finding reſiſtance, rebounds 
back in repetitions,. and according to their ſtrength, or the 
ſtrength of their bearing motions, they pierce tarther and fall 
ſhorter, and according to the freenels of the paſſage, they ſound 
louder, clearer, lower, or duller, aud according to their ſtamp 
they are perfect or impertet, | 
 Aﬀerthe ſame manner 1s all diſtin ſounds, notes being 
printed as words,but ſounds without diſtinRion, are like ſtamps 
without prints, that is plain pieces of air, but if the car be 
ſopped, the found 1s loſt to the brain, I will not ſay to na- 
tural ſenſe, for ſurely the brain is not the whole ingrofſer of that 
and the like ſenſitive knowledg, neither will ſay the animal 
head ingroſles all that fort of tempered matter, or that no paſ- 
ſage can conveigh a ſound bur the animal ear. But moſt pro- 
bably all ſounds ſpread as lights ; as for example, a imall 
candle will enlighten a large compals, by reaſon rayes of light 
ſtreame equally from the center candle to the circumference z 
ſo is ſound : for when a piſtol, or any the like ſhots of a buller, 
the piſtol, or that which makes the ſound, is the center which 
ſpreads {ound as fire doth light, and when fuch a compaſs of 
air is filled with ſound, either vocal or verbal, every ear that 
ſtands in the compaſs muſt needs receive the ſound if they 
not deaf ; likewiſe every eye may fee ues 1 that 1s not 
blinde,. and the rebounds of ſound are as the retie&ions 0f light, 
and verbals are received into the car, as figures into the eyes ; 
| andas crols lines of light make various colours, ſo different 
notes make various tunes ; But ſome may ſay, that if the air 
were full of one and the ſame words, or notes, that more would 
enter the ears then was ſent. 
I fay that is impoſſible, unleſs the ear could draw the ſprea- 
ding, or ſtreaming lines from the circumference to a point, 
which the car cannot. 
But I believe art may do the ſame for ſound as it can with 
light; for art can draw with glaſſes made for that purpoſe, 


many 


many,beams-to appoint, but. if. the eyes did ſo, it would burn; 
them-out.. 


Alſo they can, draw ſeveral. ſpecies , through a ſmall 


hole:. ml ” 
| L believe artificial; echoes, are-or may be made alter ſuch, 
a.manner. ” 


Chap. 165, of taſte, touch, and ſmell, 


T Heſe ſenſes. are made by.fuch motions as. ſound. is, and as 
+ they are ſet onthe drum of the ear, fo theſe are ſet on.the 
nexves.of the-tongue,. or on. the skin,: for when. the $kin. is off 
our. tongue,, we cannot taſte ;, likewiſe for. * touch, they are * Asfortouch 
{er on the nerves, and. finnews z and when theſe notes. are fer, the pores of 
barmoniouſly, it pleaſeth the ſenſes, otherwiſe it, diſplealeth, Boner 


PORT . : or” like harpfical 
them, which diſpleaſure is pain amongſt the ſenſitive innated, keys,and the 
matter, and hate-amongſt the rational mnate matter. . hetves like 


| | £7 Arne hes 7" «+ .. the wyer 
* As-for ſcent, they axe motions that, draw like lines, like a, firings, which 
plat-form upon the pis mater of the brain ; indeed the lecong more when 
| draught of the ſenſitive innated matter, 1s. to draw. all their fi- yes 


5, . - Terouch'd, 
Ns upon the pie mater of. the brain, © which cauſe 
| = ___ * pleaſure or 
RE - Or Ion a 7 
Chap. I 66, Of Touch; _--,: cord,or har- 


TPO ES os : Do mony,accord- 

Ouch, is. the general {enſe ofthe whole body,” which the ce fly 
other lenſes are not ; for though every part of the body is plaid upon, 

of a {everal touch, yet it is all touch z When fight onely be- 

longs to the eyes ; ſound onely to the ears; ſcent onely to the 

noſtrils ; and taſte onely to the tongue ; betides the loſs of any 

of theſe ſenſes, nay all of them, may be wanting,as if they were 

not belonging to life, as indeed they are not, but onely as con- 

veniencies to the lite, but not of necetſity ; whereas touch is as 

it were the lite of the figure, for when this ſenſe is generally 

wanting in the animal figure, it is as we ſay dead ; that is, the 

natural motion belonging thereto, is generally altered, or quite 

changed, as we ſay. 
This ſenſe is received through the pores of the fleth, and the 

nerves are the inſtrumental ſtrings whereon motion playes, 

either a harmony of pleaſure, or a diſcord of pain, for as their 

ſtrings are ſtruck, {0 is pain or pleaſure telt, butI have treated 

{ufficicntly of this ſenſe in my chapter of numb'd palſies. 


Chap. 167, Of the pores of the body, - 


p © He pores are paſſages which let out the ſmoke ot vapor, 
unnatural heat, and the ſuperfluous humors in the body 3 
alſo they are paſſages to let in comfortable warmth; refreſh- 
ing colds, nourithing air ; theſe paſlages have their inconvent- 
encies, for they are a means to conveigh out the good " = 
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bad ; and many times takes in infections, as'malignant diſeaſes 
that paſle through the pores, for infe&tion comes in as much 
through the. pores, as any other part of the body, 

 Betides, many times the radical moiſture is carried out by 
unnatural hears, and ſometimes the -viral- ſpirits by roo many 
tranſparations ; bur thele pores paſſages are drawn or ſhut clo- 
ler together by contracting motions, or ſet wider open by cx- 
tenuating motions z bur it theſe common and neceſlary paſla- 
gcs to the interiour parts be tco cloſe ſhut, either by cold con- 
fractions, or hot contractions, it ſmoothers atid choakes the vi- 
tal parrs by keeping the 'vapor, or ſnioke that ſhould go forth, 
for the pores in this cale are as the funnels of chinineys, where- 
in the ſmoke aſcends up, -and goeth out, 'and if they:-are ſet roo 
wide open by the extenuating motions, they cauſe the body to 

' ſtarve, by giving paſſage tro ſuch marter as ſhould be kept into 
| feed the body, or by giving too free paſlage, to the natural moj- 
ſture, that ſhould quench or temper 'the heat inthe body, or 
y giving roo free a paſlage tothe gadding ſpirits that ſhould 
ſtay in the body, to be imployed to the ſubſtance” and ſtrength 
thereof; beſides, when: they are too open they are as aptto 
take in,by giving paſlage to that which'is a prejudice to theTife 
of the body, as infections, malignity, or unnatural colds, or the 

- Butthepores of the body are always imployed, where the 
| other paſſages of the body are 1umployed but ſome times, 
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but when the natural motions and tempers of humours are 
quite oppoſite to the food that is received, or the unnatural 
humours bred in the body by evil digeſtion, they become 
mutanous by the quantity that is received, or that . ariſeth 
from obſtructions, whereupon there becomes a fierce : and 
cruel fight of contrary motions, and temperaments of matter, 
and whuleſt they are in the battle, we ſay the body is: dick, 
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and if the natural motions be not ſtrong enough, to bear that 
evil, and dangerous matter out, or at leaſt able to. reſiſt them 
ſo tar, as to guard thetnſelves umil the evil parts doſpend them- 
ſelves with their' own fury,: or. rill the natural motions, and 


 temperamietits cafi have tome aſliſtarice, as cordial, orphylick, 


it deftroyes the figurejit fights'withgbur if the: natural:motions 
be morepowertull, either by their own ſtrength, or by: their 
aſſiſtance, then rhe murinous and rebellious tumours, or the 
foreign enemy, as furfets, and the like ; but when they are 
beaten our, killed, or taken priſoners, which is to be 
purged, ' corre&ted,or purified, which makes the humcurs obe- 


dient, and peaceable, oy 


Chap. 168. Of the four natural Humours of the Body, 
and thoſe that are inbred, 


S there is natural Fire, Aire, Water, and Earth, that is 
LY: made by an intire creation derived from their own pro- 
per principles. cg "RY 

As likewiſe a metamorphoſed Fire, Aire , Water, and 
Earth. _ 

So there are humours in Animal bodies, and in other bo- 
dies; for all I can perceive, and though the bodies cannot be 
metamorpholed, yetthe humours may, 

Bur in every Animal body there is natural Melancholy, 
Choler, Flegme, and blood ; the natural blood is the vital 
vapor ; the natural Flegme is the radical moiſture ; the natural 
Choler is the radical heat, the natural Mcelancholly is the a- 
rimal ſpirits, being the higheſt extract. 

- Andifwe do bur obſerve thofe that be naturally melan- 
cholly, have the foundeſt judgements, the cleareſt underſtand- 
ing, the ſubtileſt obſervation, and. curiouſeſt inventions, the 
moſt conceptions, the fineſl fancies, and the readieft wits; like- 
wiſe the ſtrongeſt paſſions, and moſt conſtant reſolution, 
but bumours which are inbred as flegme, choler, and Melan- 
choly are made as Mctamorpholed fire, aire,water, ſlime mud, 
and earth;as for example, the chylus is the matter that is me- 
ramorphoſed. | : 

The dilating motions transform ir from chylus to ſlime, 
from ſlime ro water, from water to blood, from blood 
to vapor, from vapor to comfortable and lively heat, from 
comfortable and lively heat, to burning fevers and heaick 
fevers, and the like. 

Likewiſe the chylus by contraCting motions, turns from chylus 

If rhey be cold contra&tions, it turns from {lime to flegme, 
from flegme to heavy melancholly, OO i 

It hot contractions; it turns from chylus to temperat A ; 
rom 


_ (29) 
from temperat choler to choler aduſt, from choler aduſt,to 
melancholly;z' which from a ſlimy. humour to a-muddy humor, 
from a'muddy humour, to an earthy dry humour. TT 
. .;Some ſort of hot contratons make it ſharp, ſome ſalt, ſome 
FT Winds ws 
Likewiſe,ſeveral ſorts of falts, ſharpneſſe, and bitterneſle, 
are wrought with mixt mottons, cold contrations make the 
humour, glaſly, and ſtony, 

. Hot contractions make the humours tough,clammy glutenous 
and: ſtony. 

Hort dilatings make the humour oylie, cold dilations 
watry. 
_ Likewiſe, mixt motions makes mixt humours, and mixt 
tempers inclining to each {ide, as the motions predomt- 
nate, 


Pn Chap. 169g The five natural. Maladzes of the body, 


[i Very diſeaſed figure is either pained, fick, diffy, numb, 

-weak,.or mad, fometimes they meet all in one figure, 
theſe are diſtin& ſenſes one from another ; as for pain, al- 
though every ſeveral part of the body hath different ſenſe, yer 
they agree in the general, as to beiall pain, 


-.-Bur fickneſle is quite different from pain, for it is another, 7 hand ake 
ſenſe ; for to have a pain in the ſtomach, is not to be ſicke $., _ 
in the ſtomach; neither is any part of the body, but the ſto- tooth ake, 
mach is liable to this ſenſe ; rhe head may ake, and the heart © omack 
may ake, heel, or any part of the body ; but none but the ſto- every par'ybe 
mach can be fick ; Indec4 ir is a different fenſe from pain, !*never fo 
EI, h Ft: ſmall, differs. 
Thirdly,a {wimming, or diſeaſes in the head, are Aro 
from both the other, ir is a third fort of ſenſe, neither is any 
other part of the body ſubje& to this diſeaſe, but the head 
not properly, yet faintneſſe, or weakneſſe is a diſeaſe, as it 
were tempered with the three former diteaſes, as to have pain, 
fick, and difly, or ſwimming, to be mixt or compounded -into 
one diſcaſc,but it is ſo mixt and compounded into all three, as 
neither is perte&ly or diſtin&ly felt ; ſo as it is no diſtin ſenſe | : 
this diſeaſe is generall to the whole body. The fift is mad- {© _ wy 
neſle, this fenle is neither painful, nor fick, nor difly, but light mix = . 
in the head, which is different from diſly or ſwimming ; bur Yez!forts 
this diſcaſe infe&eth with a diſtemper, the five ourward ſenſes. none can aft 
The laſt is a numbneſſe, and deadnefle of particular parts; any one thing 
and ſometimes of the whole body ; but this diſeaſe is not onely *'* 
a different ſenſe, but an other nature, which 1s naturally un- 
known to the figure ; for the figure is not any wayes ſenſible 
thereof ; indeed it is of the nature of ſowning ; for thoſe that 
ſown, the motions of the animal ſenſe, and minde are quite 
altered fora time, but then the animal motions return,that-15, 
rechanged to the proper motions again, fo that thofe dead parts 

"hat 


that. cannot. be reſtored to the ſenſe of touch, are as it were in a 
continual ſown, for though in a-ſown: the exterior motion are 
proper to the-enſe of touch is changed, yet the interior moti- 
ons proper -to the conſiſtence, ot that figure are not changed ; 


- for 1t the interzor con{iſtent motions were changed, 1t would 


Like the over 
flowing of 
banks. 


Ebbing from 
the mouth of 
the ſtomack 
as from the 
river. 

Like low mar- 
ſhy grounds, 


turn to aliena:12n, fo in dead palſfies, if the interior conſiſtent 
motions were changed,tFote parts would corrupt as do dead 
carcales, = Som tO 
Numb palfies, ic diffcrent from dead palfies as fainting from 
lowning ; for fainting 1s in the next degree toa ſown, ſoa 
numb palſie, is the next degree to dead palfies = 


« Lb 


| | Chap. 170, Iwilltreat firſt of the mattons that make ſickneſſe, 
"He. motions that caule ficknes are different according as 
the ficknes is, or rather the ſickneſle is according to the 
different motions; for ſome motions are like the ebbing and 
flowing rides of the ſea ; For the. humor furdles, or folds 
upwards, as the Howing tide, which moſt commonly provokes 
to caſt,as overflowing, the mouth of. the' ſtomack, but when 
the humour folds backward.as the ebbing waters do, that pro- 
vokes to the ſtool ; for as falling tides run from one place, they 
flows to another, ſo when the humour tals back from the 
mouth of the itomack,it overilows the belly , but if the hu- 
mour neither- overflows the belly, nor the mouth of the ſto- 
mack, it runs into the nerves, like as the water runs through 
the earth, and as the water breaks forth by ſprings, ſo doth 
che Humor by levera] r. eumes. — 
Again,ſome forts of ficknefle un the ſtomack, are made by 
ſuch kinde of motions as water boyling in a pot, over the fire, 
for as ebbing and flowing motions are running backward, and 
ſo forward, fo boyling motions, are riſing upward, and fal- 


_ ling downward, there 1s as much difference in theſe motions, 


as betwixt vaughting and running;but theſe riſing motions cauſe 
vapours to the head,4or the thin part; which riſe higheſt, when 
their riſing ſtrength failes, fall not haſtily down again , but 
gather to a more ſolid body, as vapor from the earth doht into 
clouds, theſe clouds cauſe the dimneſſe and darknefle of the 
ſight , obſtructing rhe light that 1s brought by the optick 
nerves. Again, there are [other ſorts of ficknefle in the 
ſtomack, cauſed by ſuch motions, as are like the rolling of a 
barre), rhe humour turning about in the figure of a barrel, 
which figure, or the like, is ſomewhat bigger in the middle, 
then the two ends, this humour in the -ſtomack 15 moſt com- 
monly tough and thick, being more united, and ſomtimes one 
end of this humour is as ſet upward , and the other down- 
ward, and ſo turned as a barrel. with the head upward, and 
ſometimes moved as a barrel the longeſt way on the ground, 
theſe motions caule neither purging by vomits, nor ſtool, bur 
thruſt out into cold ſweats; for though theſe are not ſo ſtrong 

| dilating 


_ (131) 7 
dilating, or expulſing motions as ouer flow, Which forceth th 
vomit, Or to purge, yet 1 cxtenuates by tnruſting weakly our 
into a faint - fwcar, then there are other ſorts of {icknels; 
which are cauſed by ſuch motions,as if meat were turning about 
on a ſpit, for the center of the humor removes not out of the 
place, although the circumterence turns about ; this is a con- 
itant {icknel:, and the ſtomach hath no eaſe, untill the kimmor 
is taken our of the ſtomach by ſome ſtronger motions ; as you 
would take a {pit from the tire, or by rerentive motions, to 
hold the humor from turning : ſo there ate millions of ſeveral 
motions, which makes {ſeveral lickneſſes in the ſtomach, fot 
rhough the ſtomach can be bur {ick,yer the {icknels is not always 
after one and the ſame manner: 


Chap. 171; Of the mo*1048 which cauſe patns, 


Ain is cauſed not onely by irregular motions, bur crofs 
motions, or trather,as I may ſay, jumbling morions ; that 
is, motion beats upon motion, or; as I may ſay, runs upon each. 
other, thronging ana \juſtling each other ; and ſeveral forts of 
pain 1n ſeveral parts of the body,ate cauſed by different, crols, 
or beating motions, bur if they be dilating motions, they beat 
upon one another, by {hutling outward, like as fooliſh women 
do for place, tumbling upon each other to get foremoſt ; 
thoſe painful motions turn to ſores, and putrifie ,. becauſe di- 
lating motions make moiſture, and being pertutbed, make 
corruption, but it they be jfuch contracting Motions which cauſe 
pains , they turn tioſe parts that are pained to be harder, 
then naturally thoſe parts arc, as the ſtone dry liver; or brain, 
or the like z but if thoſe pains be made of mixt motions, as 
ſome beat inward, and ſome outward, and fo run crofs, 
tney are bard {welling that extends to the exterior parte, bur 
will not break; as the King's Evil, or Gouts that lie in the tleſh, 
or Sciatica, and many the like ; for though the extenuaring 
motions would burit our, yet the contracting motions keep in, 
and being both equally ſtrong, neither ger the better, for the 
time the pain is; and if rhe pain be amongſt the finews, it is 
cauſed either by contracting morttons or diacing motions, but 
not mixt, but as it were divided ; for if it be extenuating mo- 
tions, tne finews arc irregularly ftretch'd too far ; if contraQ- 
ing or atracting motions, they irregularly caraw, or pull, or ga- 
cher the ſinews ſtrings roo ſhort ; 1t the paines be in the bones, 
they are onely croſs motions, as it one ſhould run one againſt 
the other, yer neither ſhuff backward nor puſh forwards, be- 
ing equally ſtrong ; it in the fleſh they are intangled motions, 
which make it incline towards black, as to ſecm purple, or 
read, or black. 
 Andifthe pain be in the skin, they are pricking motions, 
as if a necdle ſhould draw a ew in and out upon a a Fo 
| the 
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the like, but in every pained part there is ſome differ ence 
in the manner of motions, although not 1n the nature of the 


motions, | 


i Chap. 172. Of ſwiming or d:ſineſs 17 the head. 


Iffinels and ſwimming in the head is made by ſeveral 

ſorts of motions, oi iuch vapor as 1s condenſed into 

winde, if winde be condenſed, 1f nor, it 1s rarified vapor turn- 

ed into winde z and the agiinels of the motions therein, cauſeth 

the force thereof, by an often repetition, giving no time for 

a repulle : but howſoever winde 1s made, either by rarification, 

- or condenſation, it is winde moſt commonly, which cauſeth 

Ky ay puree that we call a {\wimming and diflineſs in the head ; * tOr this 

bl becarſe iris * Condenſed or rarified vapor, ( which you will ) when it is ex- 

bg ſocafily di pulſed, flies violently about, carrying or driving whatſoever 

b a is bearable, loole or moveable along, or about with it, accor- 

ding to the ſtrength rhereof ; and it inis winde be in thoſe veins 

which incompats and run through the brain, it carries the 

bloud therein, with-ſuch an extraordinary -and ſwift motion 

lf about the head, or brain, as it carries the ſenſes, as it were, 

Wh along with it, which makes the oiſcated think the brain turned. 

# round in the head, when 1t is onely the vapor, that wheels 

round therein, or about z but the laſting ſtrength waſting by 

the violent ſwittnefs,- brings but a ſhort trouble to the diſeaſed, 

and {eldom or never cauſerh a ruine, unleſs there be ſome vein 

broken by the violence thereof ; Eur it it be a windy vapor, in 

' the kollowcr and larger parts of the head, it {ometimes will 

Y oather like a ball, or like that we ca la ſpinning top, which 

{pins about in the brain, whileſt it hath firength, and when the 

{trength fails, the {pinning motion .is done, and the vapor di- 

ſperſeth, ſo the diflinels ceafeth ; at other times thoſe vapors 

will move like a whirlwinde, moving alſcendingly, in lefſer 

and lefler circles, until it brings a circle to a point 1n the ſhape 

of a pyramid ; and when the ſtrength abares, or that it breaks it 

ſelf againſt more ſolid marter, the vapor diſperſes and ſo ex- 

pulſes, bur this fort of motions is ſo violent, as it cauſes the di- 

ſeas'd to fall, but ſoon to recover, for what is fupernaturally 
violent cannot laſt long. 
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_ Chap. 173. where the brazz turis round, or not in the head. 
Aa Lrhough thin vapor may get betwixt the $kull and the 

CA brain, and likewiſe ſlimy rumor ; yetT imagine not that 
the brain is looſe from the skull, ſo as to flap, flaſh, or to ſtrike 
againſt the {ides of the sku]l, when the head is moved, or to 
turn round, although it is a common phraſe, to ſay, my brain 
turns round in my head, when they are diffie ; bur imagine ir 
is 
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is not > the brain that turnes round, but the vapor or the humor 
therein z 1t iS true, the brain turns round, when the whole body 


turns round, but ſo as it turns round with the head; as one part; 


not in the head as a part by it ſelf ; and the reaſon that the diſ- 
{neſs is cured by turning the contrary way, is, that the ſenſitive 
motions therein are turned toward their moderate, naturall, 


and accuſtomed manner of moving z for the violence of turn- 


ing round, forces the ſeniitive motions, as the winde doth the 
air, or watcr, driving all one way, as before it, or rather like 
a {crue, or a wheel that windes up thoſe motions, as thread up- 
on a ſpindle, and ſo unwinds the contrary way. 


Chap. 174, Of the ſound or noiſe in the head, 
\ X 7 Hen there is a thin vapor got into the head, as berwixt 
the skull and the brain, and runs about in Circular 
lines as a firing about a wheele, it makes a humming noiſe, as 
a turning wheel doth, and the more by reaſon the head as well 


The fironger 
motions for- 
ceth the 
weaker to 
their wayes; 


as the vaporous lines is ſpherical, and though the brain may 


ſick clole to the {cull, yer not ſo cloſe but a thin vapor may get 
betwixt ; bur it the vapor be gathered into little hollow balls 


like cymbals, and runs about the head, it cauſeth a noiſe like 


thoſe cymbals, as a tickling or gingling noiſe. Re nn Sg 

Bur it the vapour in the head hath intermitting motions, 
the ſound is like muſical inſtruments, for the ſtops like notes, 
make the diviſions according to the ſeveral motions in the 
head, is the ſound made tnerein, although the ear is ſtopp'd 
without, 


Chap. 175. Of weakneſs: 


Owning is cauſed by the obſtruction of rhe ſpirits, or too 
Porcar evacuations, or when any thing ſuppreſles, or laies 
ſiege to the heart, or head, they being the magazine of the life 
of the body, wherein the leaſt diſorder 1s like fire. to gun- 
powder :; Veaknels 1s cauſed by a roo much relaxing of the 
{11news, and {mall fibres of the body, whuch are like laths to an 
houſe, and fleſh like the morter laid thereon. The bones like 
the ſtrong timber rafters and beams therein, which when the 
morter is worn off, the laths are apt to looſen; fo when 
_ the body 1s lean, the fleſh is waſted, the {inews are apt to 
flacken, Oe, ho hrobibonanI 

Again, ſome are weak, by reaſon the {inews are boy]'d too 
render,. as too much rowards a jelly, which the body will be 
aftex moiſt extenuating diſeaſes, as after extraordinary 
{weatings, ſmall pox, meaſels, or the like, or in hydropical 
diſcaſes. mmm 
or general expulfion of the figure. —_ 

ot <ÞS ag m—_— 


Weakneſs is in a degree to death, as being towards a final 
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by Chap. 176, Of numb and dead palſies. 


| \ Dead palfie is not onely made by miſ-tempered matter; 
A. and difordered motions, but by unnatural motions, as 
improper to the nature of that kinde of figure, working, or 
mi{-working moſt commonly upon the exterior parts, drawing 
up or ſhutting cloſe thole pailages that ſhould be open, work- 
ing by contrary morions, trom the nature of the figure, which 
cauſes inſenſibility, but as long as the vital parts be untouch'd, 
which are the ſtewards, and truſtees, to the lite of the body, 
' which are to diſpoſe, diſcharge, and dire, to take in and lay 
out, for the ſubliſtance of the body ( as I may ſay ) as long as 
theſe are untouch'd, the lite of the body may 1ubliſt, although 
che other particular parts be as we ſay dead, or loſt to the na- 
tural uſe of the body. A numb palifie 1s of the ſame nature, 
but not ofthe ſame degree ; as tor compariſon, a dead paljie 
. is, as if a door, for common and neceflary paſlage, ſhould be 
cloſe ſhut and lock'd, or nail'd up ; and a numb palfie is as if 
the door or doors ſhould be halt open, and according as it is 
open, .or ſhut, the numb pale is more or leſs, but both dead ; 
and numb palſies are occa{ioned by tome unnatural contracti- 
ons, for if it were by ſome unnaturall expulitons, the parts in- 
fe&ed would rot, and fall from the other parts, as gar-grenes, 
which certainly are cauſed by fuck kind of unnatural expulſions, 
as dead palfies are of unnatural contractions ; thus we finde þ 
experience, that they are unnatural contractions, that cauſe 
dead palfies, becauſe they do not rot. — 
Whereſore in theſe difcaſes there muſt be applied opening 
medicines that work dilatively, and it they be cauſed trom a 
cold contra&ion, then hor dilating medicines muſt be applied, 
bur if they proceed from hot contractions, the cold dilating 
medicines muſt be applied ; bur rhe difficulty and skill will be 
_ to finde whether they proceed from cold, or heat, although 
moſt commonly , all phyſicians do apply in theſe diſeaſes , 
very hot and dry medicines, which are contracting, which me- 
dicines are quite contrary to the nature of the difeaſes, which 
makes them cure ſo tew, but the ſureſt way 1s to apply dilating 
medicines, whether hor or cold. 


Chap. 177. Of that we call a ſleepy numbneſs, 
A Sleepy numbneſs is alſo cauſed by obſtruction or ſtop- 
4" pages ; as for example, it any over-burthenſome weight 
lies upon the arm, or hand, or the like, it will become numb, 
which is vulgarly called fleepy ; the reaſon is, that preſſing too 
hard upon thoſe parts, we ſtop the pores, which by touch 1s re- 
ceived ; for if the pores be cloſe ſhut, rouch cannot enter, no 
more then if the eye be ſhur an outward obje& can enter, or 


ſtopping 


os 
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ſtopping the ears, or noſe, a ſcund, or ſcent can enter ; as we 
may finde by experience ; for if any part is bound too hard, ir 
ſtrait becomes numb, likewiſe a violent blow 4 or when any 
part 15 tied too hard, that part becomes numb, the reaſon is, 
by ſtriking or thruſting back the bloud z for the bloud is like 
a running company, which when they are fotcibly beaten back, 
on thole companies that are thruſting forward, unite by con- 
traction into to firm a body, that no particular part can ſtir z 
which {ſolid and thick body ſtops the pores of the fleth, and the 
running motions in the veines;bur alſo as we give liberty by uni- 
ting, or unbinding, or by taking off waight, or by gently rub- 
bing, to open the pores, and diſperſe the bloud, it is cured, 

| L ikewile the fleepy numbneſs may proceed from a ſuper- 
fluity of vapor, which tlying to the pores for vent may ſtop the 
paſſage, by too great a concourſe, being more vapor then ſud- 
den vent ; but any alteration of motion cures it, by diſperſing 
the vapor, more thin and evenly, —_ 


Chap. 178, Of the head feeling auinb, 


Hen the skins which wrap up the brain, as the p:a mater, 
: _ and 4a mater, are contracted by an inward cold, oran 
outward cold taken in at the noſe, ears, mouth, or pores of 
the skin, they ſhrivel, or are drawn in as a handkerchief, or the 
like; when we carry ſome bulk-within it, and when thoſe 
skins are drawn into a ſtraiter compals, then the nature is, it 
preſſes upon the brain, as being too ſtrait, wherein the brain 
cannot freely move. 

Beſides, the veins and little ſmall firings that run about 
the brain, bcing contraed with cold, the bloud in thoſe veins 
cannot ſo freely run, and thole ſtrings being ſhrunk, make the 
brain feel as 1t. 1t were fo hard bound, as to be numb ; bur this 
doth rather airight the lite of the diſeaſed, then deſtroy it ; for 
a little warmth by rubbing the head, or a hot cloth laid on the 
head, or ſome warm ſpoon-meat cures it. TH 

Alſo numbneſs may proceed from too much bloud in the 
veins,or too much naatrer in the nerves,for being too tull cauſerh 
a ſtopping, for want of ſpace or room to move naturally in; 
bur this numb nels is not fo eaſily cured, eſpecially when the'op- 
pretſions lie in the nerves, for opening a vein gives liberty to 
the bloud z but I know not how one ſhould ſo eaſily open a 
nerve, neither is the matter within ſo liquid, as ſuddenly to 
run out ; bur rhis numbneſs is rather of the nature of a dead 
numbneſs, then a ſleepy numbneſs, - 


Clup, 


As on the op- 
ticks, or a5 on 
the drum of 
the ear, the p14 
mater, or the 
ſkin for rouch 
and raſfte, 


As to ſee, 
hear, taſte, 
touch, ſmell, 
that which is 
not preſent, or 
perhaps nor 
in nature, 


thould place the figures they work, the wrong end upwards z 
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T Chap. 179. . The manner of motion, or diſorder 11 madneſs, 


.* 


6 4 He motions that make that extravagancy we call madneſs, 
1s as a carver, or painter, ingraver, printer, or the like, 


- 


or as it Mathematicians ſhould draw a plat-form, and ſhould 
make a ſquare where a circle ſhould be, or ſhould put equall 
weights in uneven {cales, or {et talſe numbers, or make talſe 
meajutez oras a painter, printer, carver, or graver, ſhould 
paint, print, carve, or grave, a Coaches head to a Lions body, 
or it a painter ſhould draw feathers, on beaſts, and hair on 
birds, or the like ; indeed a ſeniitive madneſs, is like dreams 
in {leep, onely the ſenſitive motions work in ſleep as I have 
deſcribed before, on the inſide of rhe ſenſitive doors z and when 
awake on the ourtiide ; and in fleep be wrought, without a 
pattern ; and awake by a pattcrn {rom the reall figure, which 
they preſent; and the differences in madnels are, that they work 
be wrought, withour the real ſubjects, on the out{1de of the 
ſenſitive door, as it awake, although there are no objects to 
take pattern trom, as we may perceive by them that are di- 
ſtempered, that they ſee ſuch objects that are not preſent, or 
ſuch as never was, or can be ; and {ſo the like for ſounds, taſts, 
rouch, and ſmelling , rhar is, the ſenſitive motions, paints, 
prints , carves, graves , or the like ; as on the outſide of the 
optick netve, without a reail pattern z and when the ſenſe 
works regular, they never araw on the outfide without a pat- 
tern, but on the inſide, as in f{lecp, and the like for all the other 
ſenſes: But the motions of the rational madneſs are, when they 
move violently, and irregularly, if the motions be onely vio- 
lent, then they tall into violent paſſions ; as anger, fear, malice, 
or loving, hating, grieving, diſpraiſes, and reſolute intentions z 
if their motions be irregular, then'they have ſtrange concepti- 
ons, wild fancies, mixt memories, inconſtant and various opi- 
nions ; if their motions be violent and irregular, they have 
Rrong and ſtrange imaginations, high deſpaires, obſtinate and 
dangerous reſolutions ; it rhe {enfitive and rational innate mat- 
ter, ſympathie in violent irregularity, then they will violently 
ralke, laugh, ſing, weep , and ſigh, without reaton why, or 
wherefore ; but miſtake me not, tor when I ſay, too violent, 
ſtrong, {wift, weak, ſlow, it 1 irregular, as tothe temper or 
nature of the figure, but not as to its own nature; as for ex- 
ample, a clock may go too {witt as to the diſtance of the hour, 
and yet ſttike even every nick ; and the pulle may be too ſwitt 
for the natural remper, and yer keep even time ; a muſician 
may play too faſt for a folemn tune, and too flow tor a light 
arr, and yet play right to the notes ; as tor the irregularity,lome 
motions may be too ſwift, others too ſlow, tor other aſſiſtant 
| motions, 


—_. 
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motions, as for example an army is to march in a body, and 
ſome ſhould go, or ride halt a day, or a dayes journey before 
the reſt, and ſome ſhould lag,and come {lowly behinde, or that 
ſome ſhould go one way , and ſome another, or as two 
{hould carry a burthen, and the hindemoſt ſhould go too faſt 
tor the tormer, and ſo tumble or throw down, or as horſes 
in a Coach, the one runs away, and forceth the other to fol- 
low, as for diſorder, it is ſomewhat otherwiſe, as tumults and 
uproars, as ſome doing that which they ought not to do, or be- 
_ Jong not to them, or inſtead of garding a houſe pull it down, 
or like thoſe that will make a fire 'in the midſt of rhe houſe 
on a woodden Hoor, and not in the Chimnie ; then there is 
a ditorder in placing, and matching of parts, and alterati- 
ons of motions, quite different, from the nature of the figure, 
for ſome {ort of madnes is made by ſuch differert morions, 
as death from that which we vulgarly call life, that 1s, the 
motions,are as different, as ſeveral kindes of figures; for in 
this kinde of madneſle, they no more know in their fits, or 
remember out of their fits, what they did , or faid, or was 
done to them in their fits, then it they had been dead ; juſt as 
in a ſound, they know not what was done to reſtore them, yer 
there is not a ceſſation of motions 3 neither in the ſenſitive, 
nor in the rational, but an alteration of motion, 'tis true, there 
15 for a time a ceſlation of ſuch ſorts of motion, as belong to 
the natural health of the figure, but not to the lite, 


Chap. 180, Of madieſſe 17 the body and minde, 


Here are two ſorts different in madneſſe, the one is irregu- 

lar motion, amongſt the rational innated matter, the 0- 
ther among(t the ſenfitive innated matter , as miſplacing, ill 
mixing, or miſmixing, or miſtempering, or diſtempering, falſe 
carving, wrong printing off, and on the dull part of matter, 
as in fevers, or the like diſeaſes, where the diftempered mat- 
cer 15 miſplaced, by which improper motions, alters the na- 
tural motions, which makes the natural temper, and caules, 
and unnatural remper by improper motions 3 working upon 
every particular ſenſe, irregularly, or rather improperly, and 
mixtly, which makes extravagancies both in each particular 
ſenſes, and inthe generality, this madnefſe proceeds irom the 
ſenſitive, and nor from the rational innated matter ;. for the 
rational part will be in ordcr, and deſcribe diſtinaly what 
extravagant the ſenſe preſents to them ; but this madneſle 
of the body 15 oft times miſtaken, and thought to be the diſtem- 
per of the minde, becauſe the ſick perſons deſcribe thoſe ex- 
travagancies by relation, yet oftimcs the one caulerh the other, 
but not alwayes ; for many times the minde will be diforde- 
red when the body 1s ſound, and healthful, and many times the 
body will be diſtempered, when the minde is regular and free; 
but 
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but the madneſſe of the body , onely continues to the height 
of the dilcaſe, and as the dizeale abares, the extravagancies 
vades, and by health vaniſhes away, or rather is rubbed, or 
worn out, by the Regular, and proper natural motions be- 
longing to that figure, or body, but the madnefſe in the minde 
proceeds from irregular motions, amonigft the rational innated 
matter, as when they neither keep time, nor meaſure, not one- 
* Figures of 1y in making * figures, but in moving thoſe figures, they make 
innaced mat- this diftemper,or rather that diſorder, is altogether in the mo- 
Nl ving matrer,when the orher diſtemper is in difordering the mo-. 
ved matter, for the ſ{enfitive innate matter may work regu- 
larly, according to the nature and ſtrength , but not according 
to the remper, or degree of the dull matrer, nor according to 
the nature, and property of the kinde, or ſort of figure; bur 
when the ſenſitive , and the rational joyns in conjugal diſorder 
the minde is ravening as we fay, and the body weak. 


Chap. 181, Matlues 1s not alwayes about the head. 


\ /{ Adneſſe belongs not onely to the head, as that onely the 
1 V Leye; car, noſe, and mouth, ſees, hears, ſmels, and taſts 
In madfits, Extravagantly ; bur every other part of the body that is ſen- 
' ſible of touch; for extravagant touch, is as much as extrava- 
vant fight, and the like ; for touch of the breſt, or any other 
part of the body, 1s a ſenſe, as much as the eye inthe head ; 
thus the body, or ſenſes will be mad as well as the minde, 
as I have delcribed in tormer chapters; 

Likewiſe for the madnefſe in the minde, ir is not alwayes 
bound in the head ; tor where there are extravagant paſſions 
in the heart, the minde is as mad, as when there are extra- 
\az2ant imaginations, in the head ; for the rational matter,that 
which we call the ſoul, or minde 1s as much, and hath as much 
recourſe to the heart, as to the head, and foto the other parts 
of the body, for any thing I can perceive. 

But that - matter I call the rational and ſenſitive ſpirits, 
* which others call the animal, and vital {pirits ; perchance 

* fl miſtake fools may think me extravagant for giving the matter other 

not. names ; but I was forced to take thele names, becauſe they 
were more ſignificant to the ſenſe of my diſcourſe ; beſides, 
perchance they may think, when I ſpeak of rational and ſenſj- 
tive ſpirits, that they are hobgoblins, ghoſts, or viſions, ſuch as 
nurſes fright their children with, or ſuperſtitions, or as the 
wiſer ſort doth to make credulous fools beleeve to keep them in 
awe, knowing they are apt to diſorders, 


Chap. 


"nn 
Chap, 182, Muſick may cure mad folks, 


Here is great reaſon why Muſick ſhould cure madneſle;for 
- this ſort of madnefle is no other bur the ſpirits that are 
in the brain and heart put out- of their natural motion, and the 
ſpirits having a natural ſympathy with Muſick, may be compo- 
{ed into their right order; but it uſt be ſuch Muſick, as the 
number of the notes muſt goe in ſuch order as the natural mo- 
tion. of the brain, though every brain hath not one and the ſame 
motion, but are ſer like notes to ſeveral tunes: wherefore if it 
were poſlible, to ſet notes to the natural motion of the heart, or 
that brain that is diſtempered, it might be perte&ly cured, bur 
as{ome notes do compoſe the brain by a tympathy to the na- 
rural motion, ſo others do make a diſcord or anttpathy, and 
diſcompoſe it, putting the natural motions out of tune, 


Thus much for the ( enſutive Maladies, 


 Voars; | 


- Chap. 183, Of the fundamental diſeaſes , firſt of ſe- 


pg 2 Here are many ſeveral forts or manners of tevors;but I will 
onely treat of the fundamental tevours, which are three, 
from which three all other fevors are partly derived; the firſt is 
a malignant fevor,the ſecond the he&tive tevorzand the third the 
ordinary burning fevours ; the firſt is catching, and often dead- 
Iy,the ſecond is never catching,but alwayes deadly; the third is 
neither catching,and ſeldom deadly;the firſt proceeds from vi- 
olent ditordered motions,and diſtempered matrer,and humour, Whichis cor. 
The ſecond from ſwift motions, which diſtemper and make *%P* humor, 
waſte of the matter, which matter, I mean the ſubſtance of the 
"ng oF 
_ The third is too violent motions on well tempered ,, . found 
matter,  ..... body, 
And theſe three forts of fevours ate often mixt, as it were 
a part of all mixt into one ; bur a high ;malignant fevor, is a 
ſudden uſurpation ; tor the diſordered motions joyned with a 
miſtempered matter, which is corrupr humours, {urpriſe 
the body , and deſtroy the life therein, as we ſhall ſee in 
great plagues, the body is well, {ick, and dead in a moment; 
theſe or the like diſeaſes are cauſed after three manner of 
wayes, as being taken from outward injeCion, or bred by an 
evil habit in the body, or by taking ſome diſagreeing mat- 
ter therein, which cauſeth a war of tickneflſe ; tor upon the gurfers, or 
diſorder which the diſagreeing matter makes, the natural mo- unholſom 
tions belonging to the body grow fa&ious, and likea com- TO* 
mon rout ariſe in an uproar, which ſtrives onely to do miſchief, 
ſtopping ſome paſſages that ſhould be kept open, and opens 
ro thong V  lome 


OO. 
ſome paſſages that ſhould be kept ſhut, hindring all regular 
The fironger motions, from working. after that _ natural manner, forcin 
m— thoſe they can over power, to turn rebels to the lite of the 
the weaker body: CE ad ; EET LD 
* For it is. againſt the nature of the innated matter to be 
.1dle, wherefore it works rather irregularly then not work art 
all,bur as long as a body lies fick, the power 18 divided,one part 
of the innated matter working irregularly, the other according 
to the natural conſtitution, which by the regularity, they ſtrive 
ro maintain the chick forts of life which are the vital parts, eſpe- 
cially the .heart, and diſordered motions ſtriving to take, or 
pull them down, making their ſtrongeſt aſſaults thereon ; for 
the diſordered wnated matter makes out-works of corrupted 
* matter, ſtopping as many paſlages as their power will give 
leave, fo ſtriving either to ſtarve the vital parts, or to oppreſle 
them with corruption, or to burn them by their unnatural heat 
they make in the body,or to drown them with watriſh humor 
which is cauſed by the diſtemper of ill diſgeſtions, and 
obſtructions; the regular innated matter, ſtrives to break down 
tows _ thoſe works, and to caſt, and expel that filth out of the body, 
pads =: and according as each party gets the better, the body is better 
others,foin or worle, and according as the fiege continues, the body is 


an hour or : . —_ 
hl ro Tp according as the victory 1s loſt or won, is life or 


Chap. 185. Of the infeftions of antmals, Vegetables, 
and elements. 


Cuch motions as corrupt animal bodies, corrupt vegetable 
Fbodies, and as corrupt and malignant air is infectious to a- 
nimals, ſo likwiſe to vegetables, and as malignant diſeaſes are 
catching and infeCtious,to thoſe that comes neer them;ſo often- 
times vegetables are infectious to animals, as herbs and fruits, 
which cauſe ſome yeers ſuch dangerous ficknefle and killing 
diſeaſes to thoſe that eat thereot; likewiſe thoſe bodies thar 

are infe&ted do infe& found, and nouriſhing food , when 
once it is eaten, cauſeth that which is good allo malignant 


when once 1n the body, 
\ LL burning fevours for the moſt part, are produced from 
the vital ſpirits, as when they move irregularly, they cor- 
rupt the natural humours which cauſe a diſtemper of heat 
in the body moving towards expulſions,which are dilation;and 
when they move with ſupernatural quickneſſe after an extenu- 
ating maner, they inflame the body in either cauſes, emprty- 
ing the body, and quenching the fire is to be put in execution, 
for the emptier the body 1s, the lefle humours there wall be, 
Likewiſe 


Chap. 186, Of burning feuros. 


(141) 

Lrkewiſe lefſe motion, as having lefle matter, for in matter 
motion lives, likewite the lefle cunibuſtible matter there is, 
the ſooner the unnatural fire will be quenched, unleſſe that 
the fire be in the arteries, then it 1s like a colepit ſet on fire, 
wherein there is no quenching it, unlefle you drown the coles, 
ſo when the unnatural heat is in the arteries, you muſt drown 
the life of the body,like the colein the pit before you can quench 
the fire;bur a j a.ient may be caſed, & ſomwhat prolonged with 
cooling brothes, and quenching julips, tor though they cannor 
enter the arteries, yet they may keep the outward parts .cold 
and moiſt, which may caſt cold damps quite through the bo- 
dy, but in this cale all evacuations are dangerous, for the 
more empty the body is of humour, the ſooner the bo- 
dy is conſumed, tor the humours ſerve as oyl, and though 
they flame, yer they keep in the light of lite; in all other te- 
vours evacuations of all forts are good, for if it be ſome me- 
lancholy pitch humours that are ſer on fire in the body, or 
ſome oylie cholerick humours, it is but quenching it with 
cooling julips,without any hurt to the body, and it it be a bran- 
dy blood ſer on fire, it is but drawing it forth by broaching 
ſome veines, and the body will be ſaved from the deſtru- 
on, 


Chap. 187. The remedies of Malignant Diſeaſes. 


N malignant diſcaſes expelling medicines are beſt, which 
1 expelling medicines are not hot, and dry medicines, for all 
drugs that are naturally dry, have a contracting quality 
- whichis an utter enemy in this diſeaſe; for they muſt be d1- 
lating medicines, and all dilating medicines have a fluid taculty 
working after the nature of a Howing tide, which 1s thruiting, 
or ſtreaming outward, as to the circumference, and the opera- 


tions of drying mcdicines, are like the ebbing tide that draws 


backward or inward, as to it ſelf; but as I ſaid before, thar 
all hot and dry medicines have a contrating quality, which 
contractions draw or gather up the malignity, as in a bundle 
or heap together, and 1t it be a fiery contraQtion, it ſets it on 
a fire, which burns out the lite of the body ; for fire makes no 
diſtinguiſhment of good or bad, but deſtroyes all it can in 


compaſle, ſo as it will not onely burn up the ſuperfluities, or 


 corruptions, but ſuck or drink up the radical moiſture, or char- 
coales, the vital parts,and conſumes the animal lite, Wherefore 
dilating medicines, muſt be applied in theſe diſeaſes, bur nor 
ſtrong expulſives medicine , by reaſon the malignity is1o in- 
termixt , or ſpread in the,body that ſtriving with a ſtrong force 
to caſt forth the malignity they ſhould caſt forth the nouriſh- 
ing and conſiſtent matter, tor the malignity, and corrupt ku- 
mours being more ſtrong, having a greater party, can reſiſt 
with more ſtrength the force of Sxpulion then the nouriſhing, 
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As hot and 
dry Cordials- 
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conſiſtant part can. being weak; ſo that the expulſions give 
ſtrength to the malignity, -or corrupt humours, by taking a- 
way the pure, and well tempered matter z bur leting blood 
in theſe diſcaſes ſhould be excellent good, for bleeding is ra- 
ther of the nature of {weating, then of purging ; beſides, it will 
draw the malignity more irom the vital parts into the veins, 
for the veins having a natural quality or faculty to draw,and to 
{uck into them, will draw, and fuck in that which doth moſt 
Asto draw abound, {o as it is bur {till letting blood as the malignity is 
every dayan 1.1wyn in, for it 15 better to let out the blood, then endanger 
Ounce, Or two A . 0 Y 
as long as the The vital parts, by keeping it in, for if moſt of the blood ſhould 
—_— - bee let out there will treth blood increaſe in a ſhort time, but 
4g We if the vital parts be never fo little corrupted, or putrified or 


© Waſted, we cannot heale or make up thoſe parts again. 
Chap. 134. Diſeaſes cauſed by cenceit, or cured, 


S for the Producing diſcates by conceit, is thus ; the vi- 
A tal ſpirirs which are the motions of lite, have an abſo- 
lute power over the body, as working every part thereof, and 
therein, ſo the animal ſpirits which are the motions of the mind 
create imaginations, and conceptions, and the animal ſpirits 
and the vital ſpirits being as man and wifc, the animal as the 
husband, the vital ſpirits as the wite, whereupon the animal | 
ſpirits many rimes beget that deſcaſe it figures which is an 


imagination , and the vital ſpirits brings that childe forth, 
being like the figure the animal ſpirits made, that js, the vital 

 {pirirs oft times work ſuch motions as makes ſuch diſeaſes, 
wherefore the animal ſpirits work thoſe motions into imagina- 

tions ; and to Prove it, thote thar conceit rhey ſhall have the 

ſmall pox, mcaſels, pleague, or the like, moſt commonly they 

fall ſick of that diſeaſe, although they come not neer the infe&1- 

on ; and to prove the animal! {pirits which 1s the minde, works 

the ſame motions by an imagination as the diſeaſe is, that thoſe 

which conceit a diſeaſe, do not fall fick of any other diſeaſe 

but the ſame they imagine, and the reaſon why theſe malig- 

nant diſeaſes are produced oftner by imaginations then other 
diſcaſes, is, that thoſe diſeaſes are dangerous, or that they are 

apt to deform which makes a feartul conception or imaginati- 

on, to work more ſtrong]y ; tor did the imiginations work as 

. Mftrong to other diſcaſcs as to tncle, they would produce the 
imeane {ame ceffetts; As for thoſe which are cured by conceit, is when 
there interior the motion of the animal ſpirits works ſtronger then the vital 
ſrengih. © ſpirits, which cauſeth the viral ſpirits to altar thoſe motions 
= made ſuch diſcaſes ; but thoſe effe&s are produced bur 

ſeldom, by reaſon that the animal ſpirits ſeldom work ſo 

ſtrong imaginations, for it requires a double, or treble ſtrength 

to reſiſt or alter the force another way, which muſt be to cure 

a diſeaſe after this manner, then to joyn and ailift, as in the pro- 


ducing 


(143) SS 

ducing a ditcaſe ; for when the imagination produceth a diſ- 
eaſe, the vital ſpirits joyn with the animal, but when the dif- 
cale is cured by imagination, the animal ſpirits takes the ani- 
mals from their work ; bur a great fright, or a ſudden joy is a 
g00d remedy in {ome diſeaſes, by reaton thoſe paſſionate mo- 
rions are ſtrong, and violent, yet they can cure onely looſe 
diſeaſes,not fuch diſcales as are rooted,or fixt, for then the vital 
{pirits are not to be altered by the animal, 


Chap. 188. Of the expelling malignity to the outward 
parts of the body. 


He reaſon why malignant diſeaſes, as the plague, or pur- 

A ples, or imall pox, meaſels, or the like; there break 
forth ſpots, ſwelling ſcabs, or whelks, is by the POWEr of ex- 
pelling motion ; But the reaſon why it ſticks in the fleſh, and 
not quite out, 1s, becauſe the irregular motions that maintain 
the health and ſtrength of the body, are oppoſed by diſorder- 
ly motions, which makes corrupted matter, that makes difor- 
dered motions z for though there can be no corrupted matter, 
but what 1s cauſed from diſordered motion, yet when the hu- 
mors of the body are once corrupted, the motions are- more 
violent ; again , ſuperabundant humors , cauſe diſordered 
motions z tor as there 1s too much humor, obſtrufting the bo- 
dy therewith, fo there is too much motion, to work regularly 
therein, and being againſt the natural conſtitution to have fo 
much humor, and'motion, it produceth violent {ickneſs, work- 
ing to the deſtruction, and not to the maintenance of the body ; 
bur the regular motions, which are digeſtive motions, which 
unites, ſtrengthens, and defends tine vital parts, by atracting 
go0d nourithment , by retaining the uſeful parts; by con- 
cocting it into a {ollid fubſtance, by expelling ot ſupertluieries, 
or malignancy out of the body, after a methodical manner, and 
according as the ſtrength ot expelling motions are, {o is the 
maligniry, caft forth, tor 1 the repelling motions be ſtronger 
then the expelling motion, the malignant preſſes ſo hard upon 
the vital parts, as it {mothers the lite therein, or burns up the 
matcrials thereof : Again, the expelling motions may be fo 
weak, as they cannot thruſt out the malignity fo far as the cir- 
cumference of the body which is the skin, or if fo far, yet not 
to ſtay there {o long, as to evapor it out, and then the malig- 
nity fals back with a greater violence ; for what is forced, and 
re{iſteth, when once 1t hath liberty, or gets power, it becomes 
more violent, by how much more it were forced ; bur that 
malignity that doth evaporate forth, doth inſenfibly enter into 
the next body 1t meets ; entring through the noſtrils, mouth, 
or pores of the fleſh; and thus many times, from animal to 
animal untill there is a general infe&ion, which 1s a general 
diſorder, for the malignity that enters in by infe&1on, : like'a 
| Oraign 


* As by let- 
ring loud, or 


the like. 
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foraign enemy, . which. enters into a peaceable country, which 
not onely diſorders it, but makes havock and waſte, and man 
times utrerly deſtroyes it, but when a malignant diſeaſe is.bred 
in the body, it is like a civil war, where uproars are raiſed, 
and outrages are done, by inbred corrupt humors ; but when 
malignant or other diſcaſes are cauſed by ſurteits, it is like a 
deluge of fire or water, that either drowns, or burns up the 
the kingdom of the body ; where ſometimes ir is ſaved by aſ- 
ſiſtant * medicines, and tometimes it is ſo furious, as nothing 
can help it, po 


: Chap. 189, Of Smeating aiſeaſes, 

\ . LL ſweating diſeafes are cauſed by ſuch kinde of ex- 
{*\ tenuating motions, as melt metal, and not by ſuch kinde 
of extenuating motions as evaporate water, for the evapora- 
tions of the watery part of the body breath forth in inſenſfible 
tranſpirations, as breathing through the pores like a thin air ; 
but {wear runs through the pores like liquid oar through gutters 
of earth : but ſweats are gcod or bad for the body, according 
to the matter or humors that are melted out, as tor example ; 
]-will compare the humors of the body to ſeveral. metals, as 
Iron, Lead, Tin, Copper, Suver and. Gold ; Iron is melan- 
cholly duſt ; Lead is cold, and dry or cold, and moiſt melan- 
cholly ; Tin is flegm ; Copper 1s choler ;, Silver 1s the radi- 
cal tumor; and God is the vital ſpirits; Theſe kumors muſt 
be proportionably tempered to make a healthful body ; there 
muſt not be too much quantity of Lead, Tin, or Copper, for 


_the Silver or Gold, but unleſs there be ſome, they will 


rot work ; like as coyn, it cannot be wrought, or formed 
without ſome allay, and it the allay be trco much, it abaſes the 
COYN. 

"That there muſt be ſo much heat in the body onely as 
to compound thoſe humors, not to melt them out by ſweats 
unleſs they ſupcrabound; and then Phyſicians muſt onely have a 
care to melt out that humor that ſuperabounds;for if the radical 
humor ſhould be melted, or the vital ſpirits ſpent, it deſtroys 
the body by waſting the lite. 

But in ſome caſes ſweating 1s very beneficial to the body, as 
in great colds, which have knit up the pores or paſſages of the 
body, or in great ſurfeits, or in malignant diteaſes, which 
help to expel the poyſonous humor, or corrupted humors in 
the body, or melt the Icy humors congeal'd by cold ; but thoſe 
{weats that are beneficial, and wholeſome tor the body, the 
body will be much ſtronger, and agiler, and the ſpirits quicker, 
and livelier, ; but thoſe {wears that are pernicious to the body, 
the body will be faint and weak, after they have ſweat ; but 1n 
theſe diſcaſes, a phyfician muſt be very careful, when he puts 
a patient in a {weat, as to give ſuch medicines as will work up- 

ON 
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on that humor, he would have ſwear forth, but in ſweating di: 
ſeaſes, as when the body ſweats too violently, like as in great 
and dangerous fluxes, which are not to be ſtaied by ordinary 
means, tor although in theſe diſeaſes, there muſt be uſed con- 
rating medicines, yet ſome {wears require hot contracting 
medicines, others cold contraging medicines, and thoſe med1- 
cines that are applied, mult be applied gently, and by degrees, 
leſt by a ſudden contraQion they ſhould . ſtop the pores of the 
body too much, which are the doors to let out the imoak in the 
body, as well as the ſweat of the body, or by too haſty con- 
tractions thoſe paſſages ſhould be ſhur, thar ſhould be kept 
open, or thoſe to be kept opened that ſhould be ſhut ; bur phy- 
ſicians will gueſs by the patient; what hunior they ſweat forth, 
for cold {ſweats are from melancholy, clammy {weats from 
thick flegm; hot burning ſweat from choler z. cold faint 
{weats proceed from the radical humor ; hot faint ſweats from 
the vital ſpirits, 


Chap. I90, Of Surfers, 


OUrfeirs are ſuperfluities ; as too much heat, or too much 

cold, or when there is taken into the body too great a quan- 
tity of meat, or drink, or the like, Likewiſe when the nature 
of the meat is diſagreeing to the nature of the body ; where 
one {cruple will be too much, as being ill, which will give a / 
ſurfeir , tor furteirs do not onely oppreſs by the Patel ape 
quantities of matter, but diſturb by the ſuperfluous miotions, 
the diſagreeing matter cauſing more motion, then naturally 
belonges to a healthful body : Beſides, like a company of rude 
and unruly ſtrangers diſturbs and hinders the irregular motions, 
altering the natural conſtitutions, and uniformity of the body 
and many times ruines the body, unleſs an affiftant motion in 
medicinable matter is brought to help, to expel the ſupertiuous, 
or that the natural expulſive motions 1n the body, are ſtrong 
enough , to throw out that ill matter, either by vomit, or 
ſtoole, or other evacuation 3 but many times the tuperfluities 
become {o ſtrong, not onely by their own 1ll nature, or great 
quantity, but by making a tation ; And ſo begetting a par 
amonett the natural motions, which makes ſuch a general dif- 
order, that though the natural digeſtive motion, and the na- 
tural expulfive motion joyn with the like aſſiſtant motions taken 
in medicines, yet the body ſhall be ruinated, and life caſt 
out, by that matter, and theſe motions thar are their enemies 
therein, 


Chap; 
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Yet it is firſt 
cauſed by 0- 
ther diſtem- 
pered moti- 
ons, before 
they come to 
be diftewpe- 
red expulſi- 


There are hot 
expuliions, 
and cold ex- 
pulſions 3 and 
hot contrai- 
ons, and cold 
contragions. 
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Chap. 191, Of Conſumptions, 


. 


A LL Confumptiors are cauſed by an unnatural expulſion; 
cauſed by miſtempered matter, or miſtempered matter 
cauſed by unnatural motions, ſuch as work not to the ſubſiſtance 
or health-of the body ; which after they have corrupted the 
matter, they turn to expulſions, throwing all out of the body ; 

bur if they-be onely exterior expulſions, they onely untile the 
houſe, that i , they do unileſh the body ; bur if they be inte- 
riour expulſions, they do not onely unfleſh the body, but ror 
ſome part in the body; and if the unnatural expulſions be 
amoneſt-the vital parts, which are the foundations of the life 
of the body , the whole ftabrick of the body fals -withour 
redemption, and the materials go to the building of other 

figures. > 
: Bur if they are hot expulſions, cauſed from a thin, ſharp, 
ſalt humor, there muſt be applied cold contracting medicines ; 
and if they be cold expulitons,there muſt be apyliced hot contra- 

ging medicines, == hers STR 

All cold expulſions are, when the parts are tender, weak 
and raw, and undigeſted 3 and hot expulitons are, when the 
parts are burnt, or ulcerated ; for all hot expulſions work 
upon the parts of rhe body, as fire on wood when they are bur- 
ning expulſions, or elſe like as fire doth on meral, melting 
them into a liquid ſubſtance ; and cold expulfions work upon 
the parts, as when cloudes beat down into ſhowers of rain, 
or {lakes of ſnow, breaking or extenuating thoſe clouds into 
{mall parts, ſo that the dropſical humor thart ariſeth from hot 
conſumprions, are onely liquid like melted metal; and the 
dropfical humor that arifeth from cold conſumprions, is as a 
watery floud : but as 1 faid, in all confumptions the remedies 
muſt be contra&ive, or at leaſt retentive ; becauſe the nature of 
all conſumptions are expulſive, but yet all or the moſt part of + 

phyſicians, finding their patients to be lean. and dry, give all 
dilative medicines, as it the parts were onely an 6h into a 
leſs compaſs ; but the truth is, when ſo much of the natural 
bulk of the body is leſſened, 1o much of the body is waſted : 
I will not fay but theſe unnatural expulitons might proceed 
from unnatural contraGtions, like as when any thing is made ſo 
dry as it moulders into duſt, but when it comes to that degree, * 
it expulies ; ſo whenſoever the body is in a conſumption, the 
motions therein are expuliive ; I do not mean by ſiege or vo- 
mit, although they will {pit much, which is a kinde of vomi- 
ting, but they waſte by inſenſible inſpirations ; but all purging 
medicines are an enemy to this diſeaſe, unleſs they be very gen- 
tle'; for though purging medicines do not expulle, after the 
nature of conſumptive expulſions, yet it they be ſtrong, they 
may 
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may in ſome kinde aſſt the conſumptive expulſions, neither 
is much leting blood good in theſe diſeaſes; yet a little re- 
treſhes , and rempers the body ; for in thele diſeaſes phyſi- 
tians muſt doas Chirurgions when they cure wounds, they 
firſt clenſe the fore or wounds, taking away the putrified 
matter gently .with a probe, and then lay a healing plaiſter, 
ſo Phyitians mult gently purge and bleed the patient, and 
then give them ſtrengthening, and nouriſhing remedies: again 
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many Phyſitians have a rule, that when they perceive theit 


parient to be exteriorly dry, that is, outwardly dry, they 
think them hot ; bur it doth not follow that all drouth 
proceeds from heat; for there are cold drouths as well as hor, 
to that a Phyſician muſt warily oblerve the patients drouth, 
whether it proceeds from cold or heat, or whether the drouth 
proceeds for want of a ſufficient quantity of matter, for the 
body to feed upon, or that the matter, which properly ſhould 
be porous and ſpungy, is contracted into an unnatural folidi- 
ty, and though the interior nature of drought is made by con- 
traction, yet the exterior motions may be expullive z as for 
example, if any thing is dryed to that degree as to fall into 
duſt, although the interior be contracting, that cauſed it to be 
ſo dry, yet the exterior motions are expulſive, thar cauſeth ir 
to fall into parts; bur the drouth of confumprions doth proceed 
moſt commonly from a ſcarcity of nouriſhing matter that 
ſhould feed each part of the body, for the principal and con- 
ſiſtent parts being diſtempered, cannot diſgeſt ſo much as will 
teed tne hungry members therof ; bur as I have ſaid before, 
that all conſumptions are wrought by expulſive motions, for 
whar 1s contracted, is not conſumed, nor doth conſume untill 
it expulſes, but thoſe bodies that are lean or dry by contra- 
&ions, are not in conſumprtions, for nothing is waſted, onely 
the dimeniion:, and extentions of the body are drawn into a 
leſſer, compaſle ; Thus, as I have ſaid, Phyſitians , alrhough 
they miſtake not the diſcaſes, yet they may ealily miſtake the 
manner of the difeaſcs, for one and the ſame kinde of difeales 


may move after divers manners in ſeveral bodies, and in one 
and the ſame body, 


Chap. I92, Of dropſies:; 


M Oſt dropſies are ſomething of the nature of conſumpti- 
Ons, as being in the way to conſumprive expulſions, for 
they dilate after that manner, as the other expulles, eſpecial- 
ly it they are dropfies, which proceed irom corrupt parts, 
and then they turn to conſumptive expulſions, and the onely 
difference 1n moſt dropfies, and conſumprions, is; that dropfies 
as long as that diſeaſe laſts, the motions in the body are moſt 
dilating, which is ina degree to expulſion, and when it comes 
to a conſumption they are all expultions, bur as the —_ 
X ies 


As witneſie 
the froſt and 
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The like of: differ; ſo the diſeaſes differ, for there are ſeveral ſorts of dila- 
other kinde rjons,and ſeveral forts of expulſions, nay ſome are different in 
9: mono. the manner of working, as if they were of other - kindes of 
motions, but {ome dropfies proceed from hot dilations,others 
from cold dilations , and ſome proceed from too many dt- 
geftive motions,that is, whenthere are too many or too ſtrong 
diſgeſtive motions in the body z for the natural temper of the 
body diſgeſts fo faſt, as makes more nouriſhment, then the 
ſeveral parts can feed with temperance , which makes the 
reignes, and the reſt of the fucking parts glutinous, or elſe 
thoſe many diſgeſting motions work too curious, for by rea- 
ſon they cannot be 1dle, they work the nouriſhing matter too 
fine, or too thin, for proper uſes; as it Hower ſhould be fo of- 
ren bolred, that it could not work into a lump, or batch for 
bread ; or like as any thing ſhould be wrought upon ſo much, 
as to become liquid, as into oy] or water, 
Other dropſies proceed from the weakneſle of diſgeſtion,thoſe 
motions being nor ſtrong, or ſufficient ro work all that is 
. broughr'imo the ſtomach z whereupon that ſuperfluous matter 
corrupts with diſtempered motions, and when it comes to be 
corrupted, it either dilates, or expulſes, if it onely dilates, it 
rurns to water, if expulſive, it caſts forth, either by vomit or 
ſoo), or elle lies to corrupt the principal parts in the body, 
which when they are joyned together, expulles lite by their 
treacherous uſurpation, 
| Other dropſies are cauſed by too weak contrafting motions, 
cauſing that to be render that ſhould be ſolid, or thoſe parts 
looſe that ſhould be firm, as not contracting hard enough. 
As firſt contrafting into Chylus, then into blood, then harder, 
for fleſh, and harder for nerves and bones z the contra&tions 
growing weaker and weaker, unti] they become of no ſtrength, 
and then they turn to dilations or expulfions z but pray mi- 
ſtake me not, for though one and the ſame innate matter may 
grow weaker, as to abate of ſuch or ſuch a kinde of motion, to 
increaſes ſtronger and ſtronger, according tothe quantity, as 
to Other motions. But as I {aid before, that innated matter in 
ſuch \diſeaſed bodies, turns from contracting to dilating, tur- 
ning by degrees from one to another, and then the dilarions 
work more-and more, extending more and more in ſuch cir- 
cular motions as produce water ; for when it comes to ſuch 
a degree of extention, itis become irom being ſolid to be leſſe 
hard, from being lefſe hard, tobe ſofr, from ſoft to be li- 
quid, from liquid fluid, and when it comes to {uch a de- 
gree of a tiuid extention, it turns wet, and when it 1s ſoft, 1i- 
quid, fluid, and wet ir is turned to that we call water ; for 
oyl;though ir be ſoft, liquid,and fluid, yer it is not abſolute wet, 
It is rather moiſt then wet : for there: 1s. a difference between 
moiſt and wer, orglibby and wet, or glibby and moiſt, ſo that 
oyl isa glibby and moiſt body, rather then a {oakivg wet bony 
z 4 ur 


CC 
but when this watry extenuation extenuates beyond the de- 
gree of water , they turn to vapour, .which cauſeth 
' the diſeaſed to be puft or blown like a bladder, rather then 
{well'd out, as we ſhall perceive that a little time before the 
atients fall into a conſumption, they will-be ſo puft out, as 
their fleſh wil be like a fire-bal, the next degree they fall into 
a fiery extenuation 3 For when the humour” extenuates be- 
yond vapor, which is a kinde of an aire, thenit becomes hot 
like fire, which is a he&tive tevour, and when the humour hath 
extenuated to the fartheſt degree, it expulles, and fo pulls 
down and throws out the lite of the diſeaſed; but in the hi- 
dropical diſeaſes, there muſt firſt be applied attrative medi- 
cines to draw out the watry overflows,by ifſues,cupping-glaſſes, 
or the like, then there mult be applyed .expuliive medicines as 
purgings, and bleeding, and iweatings, yet they muſt be gent- 
ly applyed, for fear of weakning the body by drawing our 


Seen the 
chap of exte- 
nuations of 
water, 


the kumour too ſuddenly, then there muſt be applied con- 


trating medicines to draw into an united ſubſtance, as to ga- 
ther or draw up thoſe parts that have been made looſe, porous, 
_ and ſpungie with the diſeaſe, then there muſt be applied reren- 
tive medicines, to confirm and {ſettle them, after their natural 
manner, or form, then laſt there muſt be applied diſgeſtive me- 
dicines to reſtore what is waſted ; bur it any of the principal 
parts be impaired, waſted or expulſed : they neither can be 
reſtored nor mended , but by a new creation, which uncrea- 
ting braines perhaps conceive not z but I muſt intreat my 
readers to obſerve, that ſome ſorts of motions begin a diſeaſe, 
thar is, they lay the foundations thereof ; and other ſorts of 
motions work upon thoſe foundations, 


EY IR Chap. 193. Of apoplextes, 
Ome ſorts of apoplexics are cauſed by an inbred ſuper- 
LJ fluous water, in the brain, which being congealed by a 
cold contraction, falling to the knitting part of rhe head,which 
.1sthe hinder part, ir ſtupifies the ſentes, ſtopping the natural 
motions as a tlowing river, that is turned into ice ; but thoſe 
ſorts of apoplexies are curable, if aſſiſtance be taken in 
time, which 1s by hot dilating medicines, not onely to ſtretch 
out the 1cy contraction, bur to expell that cold watry 
bumour by a rarification, but if the apoplexie be cau- 
ſed by an inbred lime , as fiezgme, which is of a thicker 
nature then | water, and is. become cruſted or petera- 
ted by hot contra&ions, it is ſeldom or never cured,no more 
then brick which is once baked by the fun, or in a fire, can be 
made to ſuch clay as it was before it was burnt 3 But mi- 
ſtake me not, for I do not mean the humour is as hard as 
ſtone, or brick in the head, but ſo hard, as to the nature of 
thc brain, that is, the flegme is grown ſo dry and tough, as not 
to be diſſolved, ſo ſoon as the nature of the brain requires bl 
X 2 Or 
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for though fiegme will be contracted into ſtone, as in the blad- 
der, and kidnies, yet not in the brain,by reaſon the nature of 
the brain is fotender, and fo {enfible, as it cannot indure (6 
{olid a ſubſtance therein , nor ſuffer fo long a time as the hu- 
mour will be penetrating to ſtop the paſſages to the brain, not 
bur thoſe kinde of motions that produce ſtone, may be ſo 
ſtrong and 1o ſ{wiſt as to turn matter into ſtone immediately; 
bur 1 do belecve not inthe animal bodies,for they are too weak 
figures for {o firong motions to work in ;, but as I ſaid theſe 
hot or cold contractions, tor both forts of contra@tions pro- 
duce ſtone, fo both ſorts of contraions make tough, clammy, 
cruſted, hard flegme, which is tome degree towards ſtone, 
flegme if it ſtop the paſſages tothe brain, it cauſeth an apo- 
plexie ; but the reafon why the watry contractions are more 
apt for cure; is, becauſe the nature of water is fluid, and is 
eaſily diffolved by dilations, having interior nature to extenua- 
tions ;' bur {lime, and flegme are more ſolid, and fo not fo 
flexible;to be wrought upon,as ſuddenly to change ſhape,or na- 
ture, in being diflolved or transformed, — 
The third cauſe is a fuinefſe of blood, or a thickneſſe of 
blood ; for when the veins are too full, there is not vacuity e- 
nough for the blood to run, fo ſtops the motion thereof, or 
if the blood is too thick, or clammy, it becoms leſſe fluid,and 
the more ſolid it is, the flower the motion 1s, and though 
the blood may have too quick a motion by reaſon of heart, fo 
it may have too flow a motion by reaſon of thickneſſe,and if the 
veines are filled too full of hot blood, wherein are many ſpirits, 
it endangers the breaking ſome of the veines,like as when ftron 
liquor is put into a barrel, if ir be filled too ful the ſtrength of 
the ſpirits ſtriving tor liberty,break the barrel; the like will the 
blood in the veins, and it a vein chance to break in the head. it 
overflows the brain and drowns the lite therein. 

The laſt is groſſe vapor which may aicend from the bowels,or 
ſtomack, which cauſeth ſo great a ſmoak, as it ſuffocates, or 
choaks the brain, ſmothering out the lite of the body, 

All apoplexies are ſomewhat of the nature of dead 
palſies. 


Chap. 194. Of Epilepſes, which is called falling- 


ſeckneſ] e 


His diſeaſe is cauſed by a watcr in the brain, which wa- 
A& ter is moſt commonly green, like ſea water, and hath an 
ebbing and flowing motion, like the tides thereof, and when 
the water is at full tide, on the foreparrt of the head, it takes 
the diſeaſed after the manner of panting, and ſhort breathing, 
beating themſelves, and foaming at the mourh, neither can they | 
hear, Le, {mell, nor ſpeak ; the reaſon 1s, that the Howing n:0- 
tion driving the watry humour fo tar out, as it extends the pa 
maier 
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mater,. and dia mater of the brain, farther then: the. natural ex- 
tention 3 which extention {welling out towards the outward 
part of the head, hinders all recourſe, ſtopping thole paſſages 
which ſhould receive the 05jects, through the exterior ſenſes ; 
and the froth or {limy humor, which is betwixt the skin, where 
the brain lies ; and the skull being preſſed our, fals through 
the throat into the mouth, and there works forth like yeait, 
which is called toaming ; bur though the motions of the head 
are thus altered for a time, fo as there is neither ſenſe nor ra- 
tional knowledg, yer the body may be after the natural courſe, 
and.not ary wayes altered ; but the body feeling lite oppreſt 
in the head, the ſeveral parts or members in the body, ſtrive 
and ſtruggle with what power and ftrength they have to re- 
leaſe it ; Like as a loyal people that would defend or releaſe 
their natural and true born King, from being priſoner to a fo- 
raign enemy ; but when this water flows to the hinder part of 
the head, the pia mater, and dia mater, extending out thar 
way, ſtops all the nerves inthe nodel of the head, by which 
ſtopping, it ſtops the exterior motions of the whole body, by 
reaſon that place is the knitting place of thoſe moving ſtrings; 
and when the water is flow'd, as I ſaid, to this parrt, the diſcaſed 
lies as in a ſwoon, as it they were quite dead, having no viſible 
motion, but as ſoon as the water begins to tall back, they begin 
to recover out of the fits 5 bur as often as the water in the head 
Is at full rides, either of the fore part of the head, or the hin- 
der part, the dileaſed fals into a fir, which 1s ſometimes oftner 
then other, for ir keeps no conſtant courſe, time, nor meaſure ; PIN 
and according as the pia mater and dia mater extends, the fits RG ad 
are ſtonger or weaker. ſomerimes 

| Likewiſe ſuch green water with ſuch motions about the #9: 
heart, may produce the ſame diſeaſe, for oft rimes this green 
water , or green thin humor aſcends or runs from ſeveral 
parts of the body, into the ceſterns of the head and the heart ; 
and this kinde of water or humor, if it be in the nerves, cauſeth 
dangerous convulſions, by reaſon of the ſharpneſs that ſhrivels 
up the nerves; and when it 1s in the bloud cauſes the veins to 
contra, through the lame reaſon, if in the ttomach, it cauſes 
vomiting, or great fluxes, by ſubdividing the humors ; and the 
ſharpnels, prickling or tickling the ſtomach, provokes a ſtrain- 
ing, as tickling in the noſe doth ſneezing ; fo the ſtomach, either 
tO {train upwards or downwards, © = _ 


Chap. 195, Of ſhaking Palſies, _ 
Ll rags. palſies proceed from a ſupernatural extenuation in 
the nerves,which by the extenuating becomes more porous 
and hollow, and becomes like a perpetual earthquake, having 
a flatuous or windy humor in the bowels thereof, and cannot 
tinde paſſage out, if it proceeds from a hot exrention, bers 
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muſt be applied cold condenſing medicines ; If by a cold exten- 
tion there mult be applied hot condenſing remedies. 


— Chap. 196. Of Contalſions, and Cramps. 
$ Onvulfions proceed trom contrary contracting 'motions, 

quire irom the natural motions of the body, as winding 
up the {inews, nerves, or veins z but eſpecially thoſe finews, 
which joyn,and impair the muſcles together, drawing not onely 
contrary, but contrading ſeveral ways, and after divers man- 
ners; tor lome time the nerves are as if we ſhould tie 
ſtrings in bowt-knots, others as if we ſhould winde t + 
Lure ſtrings on pegs ; and ſome are twiſted like whip-cord, and 
many the like wayes, which would be too long to recount, bri. 
theſe contra@ions proceed cither from a winde got into the 
rerves, or veines, which troubles them as the winde-cholick 
doth the guts, or a ſharp humor that ſhrivels them together, 
or as ſalt watery humor, mixt with winde, which ſtrugling and 
ſtriving together turns windes, folds, or roles up the nerves, 
like the waves of the Sea, or a cold icy humor, which draws 
and gathers in the nerves, as froſt will do, all ſpungie bodies; 
or {ome thick clammy humor which ſtops ſome paſſages,which 
cauſeth rhe natural motions to turn irregular, bur if the humor 
be onely in the veins, it 1s cured by letting bloud, if the bloud 
be corrupted, ſharp or ſalt, or it the bloud be cold, windy, or 
watry, hot liquid medicines cure it, or cordial water, or the 
like; and if it bea cold humor in the nerves, hot oyls, and ex- 
tracrdinary hot medicines cures it, as the ſpirit of Caſter, oyl 
of Amber, and the like ; bur it it proceed from a ſalt, ſharp, 
watery humor, or a thick clammy humor mn the nerves, it is 
{ſeldom or never cured, becaulc it 1s not caſily got out, neither 
can medicines ſo ſuddenly get into the nerves, as into the veins; 
for though the cold in the nerves may be eaſily cured, by melt- 
ing, and diſſolving by the comfortable warmth, or violent 
heats from the hot cordial medicines, which ſpread about the 
body, as a great fire in a chimney, which ſpreads about and 
heats all the room, if the fire in the chimney be an{werable to 
the bigneſs, or largeneſs of the room it 15 1n, and the leſſer the 
room 1s, and the bigger the fire is, the hotter it 1s; wherefore 
it is to be conſidered, that thoſe that are at full growth, or are 
larger of body, it thus, the diſeaſed ought to have a greater 
proportion, or a larger quantity of thoſe medicines, then a 
childe, or thoſe that are bur little of ſtature, for though thoſe 
that are of little ſtature may be more ſtronger then thoſe that 
are of a far bigger bulk, yer in the caule of diffuſing or dilating 
medicines, the circumference of the body mult be conſidered, 
as well as the ſtrength of the medicines 3 and if the convulſion 
be in the ſtomach, cauſed by the aforeſaid. humor ; purging 
medicines or cordials may cure it, unlels the tomach is ga- 
thered, ſhrivell'd, or ſhrunk up by an unnatural contraſting 
1eat, 
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heat, like as leather that is pur into the fire, which when ſo, the 
ſtomach can no more be cured then leather to be made {mooth, 
which is ſhrunk up in a purſe;by fire;after the like manner as cor<- 
vulſions or cramps, but cramps moſt commonly are only contra- 
&ions of the {mal veins, web rie or twiſt them up, & many times 
ſo hard as they break ; for thoſe that have been much troubled 
with the cramp,wil have all the skin,where the cramp hath taken 
them all ſtretch'd with broken veins;I mean the {ma1]l hair veins, 
but rubbing the part grieved with a warm cloath, will untie and 
yntwiſt them again, by diflolving the cold, or diſperſing the 
qrinde, or raritying the bloud therein, this we finde by experi- 
ence z wheretore I ſhould think that in convulfion fits, that are 
xauſed by the like, that 1i the diſeaſed ſhould be rubbed with 
hot cloaths, outwardly applied, as well as hot medicines inward- 
ly taken, it may do the patient much good; But I muſt remem- 
ber my Readers, that in Convulſtions, the ſtrength of the medi- 
cincs inwardly taken, muſt be according to the ſtrength of the 
Hits ; for it they þe firong fits, weak medicines do no good ; for 
more ſtrength goeth to unrie a hard knot, then a looſe knot,or to 
untwiſt a hard ſtring, then a looſe ſtring ; beſides, it is hard to 
know after what manner the knot is tied or twiſted, and many 
indeed are {o ignorant of medicines, as the manner oi the diſcale, 
to apply ſuch as ſhall hap of the right end, as thoſe which 
are cured by chance, and chance hits ſo ſeldom right , as not 
one of an hundred eſcapes of theſe kinde of diſcaſes, if the 
diſcale is any wayes violent, for then the motions tie ſo faſt, and 
ſo ſtrong, as they break the life of that figure afunder, There be 
natural contractions, and unnatural contractions z that is, proper 
or improper to the health of the figure. 


Chap. 197. Of Collicks. 


LL Collicks are towards the nature of Convulfions, or at 
arlcaſt Cramps. 


Some Collicks proceed from raw undigeſted humors, Winde Col- 
Some trom ſharp melancolly humors. lick. 
Others from cold flegmarick humors 

Others trom hor cholerick humors, A bilious Col- 
Others trom putriftied humors. lick. 


Some Collicks are in the ſtomach ; others are in the bowels, 
as the guts ; ſome in the ſides, and ſometimes in the veuns 3 
but thoſe Collicks are Cramps ; bur the cauſe of all Collicks 
are by extenuating motions, though the effe&s are oft times 
contra&ing, but if the cauſe be contracting, it 1s a Cramp, , 
not a Collick, for a Collick is properly winde, produced irom Cramps ofc , 
the aforeſaid humors z that is, when thoſe humors extenuate {<5 taken 
farther then a watry extcnuation, which turns into vapor or _ 
winde, which vaporous winde , or windy vapor, ſtriving to 
gct vent, being ſtopped by grofler vapor, or thicker humor, 

runs 
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runs about in croſs motions, which cauſe pain z for the extenua- 
ting motions thruſting outward and the reſiſting motions thruſt- 
ing backward, run crols, or bear on each other, which cauſerh 
pain ; and as long as the trite laſts, the body hath no eaſe, un- 
til ſome aſſiſtance in medicines be given, or that it can over- 
maſter the refiſtent motions ; but when once 1t hath liberty, ir 
flies out in expulſive motions, at all vents ; bur it the extenua- 
ting humors are broke, or diffolved in the body, by the well 
tempered motion therein, Or expulſing of ts felt, it evaporates 
through the pores of the body in inſenfible tranſpirations ; but 
if the extenuating can finde no way to be expulled, it gathers 
inward in ſmall, and ſmaller rings, like a {crue drawing in the 
guts or ſtomach, thercin itopping the paſlages thereof, whereby 
the body can neither receive nouriſhment, nor ſend out excre- 
ment, with which the body is brought to an utter deſtruction ; 
but theſe kinds of windes cauling this diſtember, this diſtemper 
is oft times produced from ſharp, hot, cholerick humors ; which 
ſharpneſs hath a natural contracting quality which 1s rather of 
the nature of a cramp, or a convuliion, then the nature of a 
collick ; howſoever expulſive medicines are good in theſe caſes 
of diſeaſes. Convulſions are collicks 1n the nerves, and cramps 
collicks in the veins; and as the collick in the ſtomach or guts 
proceeds ſometimes from winde, and ſometimes from crude 
bilious ſharp humors, ſo doth this, 


Chap. 198. Of the diſeaſes 12 the head, and 
vapors to the bead, 


ID Iſeaſes and ſwimming, which are diſcafes,belonging onely 
to the head, differ as the motions and mixture, and 
forms of matter differ ; for no diſeaſe, although of one and 
the ſame ſort, is juſt alike ; but although theſe diſeaſes belongs 
onely to the head, yet the motions and humors of the ſtomach 
have greater affinity to the head, and many times cauſe the di- 
ſeaſes therein, by the courſe and recourle thereto and there- 
from ; for ſome humors falling from the head into the ſto- 
mach, doo diſaffe& that part, as it returns more malignity 
up again, and ſometimes the ſtomach begins the war, ſend- 
ing up ſuch an army of ill vapors, as many times they do nor 
onely diſorder the head, but totally ruinate it ; but moſt com- 
monly the vapors which aſcend to the head, are gathered 
by contracting motions, into clouds, as vapor 1s which ariſcth 
from tle carth, and as long as the vapor 1s ina cloudy body, it 
makes that part feel heavy, and the {enfes dull by obſtructions, 
for it ſtops the noſe, dims the fight, fills the ears, blunts the 
taſte, and numbs the touch ; eſpecially if the obſtruction be 
cauſed from a cold contra&tion, which congeals the vapor to an 
icy ſubſtance, but when it is expulſed, by a hot dilation, it falls 
down like hail or fakes of ſnow, by which, I mean, cold glaſfie 
tiegme, 
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fegme, which cold flegme doth moſt commonly as ſnow 
doth which covers the tace of the earth; ſo this flegme co- 
vers, as it were ſtops the mouth of the ſtomack, and deads 
the appetite thereot;but the danger is in thele cold contractions, 
that it they ſhould laſt too long, they may cauſe numb palſies; 
or the like, and it contracted, fo as one may fay chriſtalined 
it may caule an incurable dead palfie, but if it be difperſt by a 
hot expulſion, it is diflolved 1in thundring coughs, or falls 
like pouring ſhoures of * rain, running through the {pours of the 
nolle, eyes, and mouth, and through the pores of the skin, and 
ſomerimes falls into the cabberns or bowels of the body,as the 
ſtomack, and the intrals ; but if ſome of the Hloud-gars chance 
to be ſtopped by obſtructions,thele ſhoures may chance to over- 
flow the body, and make an utter deſtruftion, otherwiſe it one- 
ly waſhes and clenles theſe parts; bur if vapor be gathered 
by a hot contraction , they become ſharp and falr, 
as being of a burning quality, and if they be diſperſt by 
a hot expulſion, they tall down like a miſling rain, which hath 
a ſoaking and penetrating faculty, cutting and piercing thoſe 
parts they tall on by inſen{ible degrees, which rots the vital 
parts, not onely by the ſharpnefſe which ulcerates, but by a 
continuated unnatural weakneſſe, which if once rhe parts be- 


Lin to decay, which is the foundation, the building muſt needs 
tall, 


Chap. 199. Of catching cold, 


@ 1 i5 apter to catch cold ſtanding againſt a crevis, or 
door, or window, then in a wide plain, 

For narrow pgs receive air, as pipes do water, though 
there comes in lefle quantity;it paſſes with a greater force. 

The. like cauſe makes us catch cold after great heats, by 
reaſon the pores of the body are extended there-with, and are 
like ſo many windows fer open , which receive ait with too 
great a force, 

Chap. 200. Of the | ___ mot10ns in an animal 
| I 'F, JÞ Et 


LVAVES. a body is in perfe& health, the motions thetin 
-——_ do not onely work regularly, and proportionably pla- 
cing every part of matter rightly, and properly mixing, and 
tempering the matter as it ſhould be, or as I may fay, fittly; 
that is, when the quantity of matter, or humour 1s proportto- 
nably, and the motion moves equally, for though every kinde 
or ſort of motion may move evenly, and keep juſt time, yet 
not equally or harmoniouſly ; as for example, ſay there were 
a company of muſicians, and every one played skiltuly, juſtly, 
tunable, tumely, on the ſame notes; yet may there be t00 many 


* Rheums: 


* Sweats. 


trebles 
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trebles for the tenor, and baſes, or too many tenors for the tre- 
bles and baſes, and too many baſes for the tenors and trebles 
ro make a harmony z $0 in the body there may be too much 
of one, or more kinde of motions tor other kindes to make 
a harmony of health, as tor prootz too many contracting mo- 
tions, make the body too dry, and contract diſcaſcs ; as for 
example, inſtead of binding any thing, we ſhould break ir by 
pulling or drawing too hard together, or inſtead of joyning of 
parts, WC ſhould knock them 1o cloſe as to river, or {plit them; 
or inſtead of gathering ſuch a quantity of matter, or joyning 
ſuch a number of parts, we thould gather twice or thrice the 
quantity; or numbers of the like examples might be given; for 
all other kinde of motions, as dilaring or expulfive, inſtead 
of throwing out the ſupertiuiries, or rubbiſh ina houſe, we 
ſhould pull down the houle, and diſperſe the materials therein, 
digging up the foundation thereof. 

Likewiſe too many dilating, or expulſive motions, may dif- 
perſe, or divide parts, or unſettle, or unground parts : which 
diſunites weaknes, and diflolves parts or bodies. 

Wherefore all contracting, attraGiing, retentive, diſgeſtive, 
dilating, expuliive motions in a well tempered body, muſt 
move like the ſeveral Planets,every ſort in their proper {phears, 
keeping their times, motions, tempers, and degrees ; but too 
many or too ſtrong contracting motions, cauſe rhe gout, ſtone, 
pluriſie, hefive fevers, numb and dead paltfies, dry-liver,brain, 
and many the like 3 and too many dilating motions, cauſe 
dropſies, winde-colicks, rhumes, ſhaking palfies , ſweats, or 
fainting ſicknes,&milions, the like, and too many,or too ſtrong 
expulſive motions, caule Hluxes, vomiting, bleeding, and the 
like, and roo many , or too ſtrong digeſtive motions, cauſe too 
much blood, fat, and fleſh, which 1s apt to choak the vital 
parts, or may nouriſh {ome particular parts, ſo much as may 
make them grow, and {well out fo bigg, as they may be dit- 
proportionable, for the reſt of the parts in the body. 

Bur ſt] I muſt remember my readers; that all dilating mo- 
tions, are in the way of expulſion ; and all attra&tions in the 
way of contraQion, and digeſtion, are mixt motions taking 
part from either fide, then I muſt remember my readers, 
that there are infinite wayes or manners of contractions, and 
infinite wayes, or manners of wayes of attraction, and ſo of re- 


tentions, dilations, expulſions, and diſgeſtions, where every 
change makes a ſeveral effect, 


Chap. 
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| _ Chap, 201, Of theſeveral tempers of the body, | 
- Healthful remper of the body, 1s an equal temper of 
the body, and mixtute of humor, well ſet parts, and 
juſtly runed motions; whereby lite dances the true meaſure of 
health, making ſeveral figures, and changes with the feer of 
times; and a f{ick diſtempered: body 1s, when the humours of 
body are {uperabundant, or unequally tempered, and the mo- 
tion perturbed ; and irregular, keeping neither time nor mea- 
ſure,þur all diſcales proceed from too much cold, or too much 
hear, or too much drought, or too much moiſtute; or too much 
humor, or too much motion , or miſtempered humior, ot un- 
equal motion, or too ſwiit motion,or too flow motion; all con- 
tracting motions make the body ary, al dilating motions make 
the bodice moiſt, ſome ſorts of contracting motions make the 
body hot and dry, other forts of contracting motions make 
the bodie cold and dry ; ſome forts of dilating motions make 
the body hot and moiſt; other forts of dilating motions make 
the. body cold and moiſt ; all ſlow or quick motions cauſe 
the humours -of the body to be heavy, thick, and clammy, all 
{wift motions caule the humors of the body to be thin, ſharp, 
and falt, all croſſe-juſtling, or beating motions, cauſeth pain 
and according to ſuch and ſuch irregularities, are {uch, or ſuch 
ſorts, or, kinde,or forts, ox degrees of diſeaſes, are produced 
there-from, LE 


Chap. 202, The nature of purging medicines, 


Mg purging drugs are of the nature of hot burning firez 
tor the inherent motions therein work according to the 
humour, or matter it meets with, ſome humor they mel, 
making it thin and fluid, although it be hard, rough or clam- 
my, and as fire doth oare which is unmelted metal, makes it 
{o fluid,as it will run through a gutter of earth like water ; 
ſo do ſome drugs make ſome ſorts of humour through the 
body, either upward or downward. | 

Again, ſome drugs will work upon ſome humours, as fire 
upon wood, dividing the humour into ſmall parts, as aſhes 
irom wood, which naturally falls downward. 

And tome they will diffolve by mouldring, and crumbling, 
as fire doth ſtone, which runs forth like ſand, which is ſtone 1n- 
deed bred in the body. Py 

Some drugs rarifie the humors into wind, as fire will rari- 
he, and evaporate water, which is {ct boyling theron. 

Other drugs will at fire that diſtils out the moiſt, 
and watry fubſtance, from that which is more grofle ; 
bur it is to be obſerved, that all purging drugs that work 
by vomit, are ſomewhat of the nature of that kinde of fire 
we call ſulphur; or oyl that is melted, or fluid ſulphur, 
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when theſe ſorts of drugs are ſet on fire, as I may fay, by 
the natural or diſtempered heat in the body, it flies out al- 
cendingly, like Ztna; tor it is of the nature of ſulphur to aſ- 
cend as flame doth; and certainly al bodies have ſuch motions 
naturally inherent in them, as make and produce ſuch effe&s 
as fire doth on ſeveral forts of humours, by which motions 
the body hath a natural cleanſing faculty, which makes the na- 
tural purging quality : but when the motions are fo violent, 
they oftentimes deſtroy the body with burning fevers, or vio- 
lent fluxes, or the like ; for the fire in the body, is like a fire 
in a chimnie, for when the chimny is clean, and the fire pro- 
portionable to lie therein, it warms and:icomforts all a- 
bout, and is uſeful for many imployments for "the neceſſaries 
of life ; but if the chimny be toul, or the fire too big, or too 
much tor the chimny, it ſets all ina flame, conſuming whatſo- 
ever it incompaſles, if it be not quenched out with cooling ju- 
lips, as with water, or by caſting on rubbiſh, or grofle materi- 
4 to {mother it out, as 1n great tluxes, they will not onely 
give reſtringent medicines, as having a natural reſtringent fa- 
culty, bur thick meats, as thicked milk, or the like z but when 
the body 1s reſtringent, or hath taken reitringent medicines, 
it is produced by drying morions, as contra&ing, or retentive 
motion, if they be hot, retentive, or contracting motions, they 
they harden and confirm the humours, as the heat of the ſun, 
or the heat of the fire doth clay, which turns it to brick or tile, 
or thoſe things we call earthe;. pots, and according as the hu- 
mour is grofle or fine, the more britle or hard, or thick 
or heavie, or thinne or light ; Ir is for ſome humor as 
Proſelnye, or Chyney, others as the grofler earthen veſſels ; 
Again, ſome ſorts of contracting, or retentive motions draw 
the humour, as when bacon, neats tongues, or the like, are 
dryed in a chimney, or oven, or the like ; other ſorts of hot 
contra&ions draw the humour, as the ſun doth the earth, dry- 
ing up the watry ſpring therein ; bur it the reſtringenctes either 
of the body, or of the medicines be cauſed by cold retentive 
or contracting motions, it dries the humors, as' cold 
froſt dries the earth, or bindes up the humors, as iroſt binds 
up the waters in icy fetters, or thickens the humors, as cold 
thickens the water, or vapor drawn from the earth into clouds 
of ſnow, Burt I am to advertiſe my readers, that all expulſive 
motions are not fiery expulſions ; for there are infinite ſeveral 
wayes of expulſive motions, and dilations. 

Secondly theſe fiery motions do not alwayes work expul- 
ſively, but contraCtively, attratively, and retentively, and dil- 
geſtively. | 

Thirdly,all expulfive, dilative, diſgeſtive, contraQtive, attra- 
Qive, retentive motions are not fiery, bur there is ſuch a kinde, 
or ſort of contra&ions, attractions, retentions diſgeſtions, di- 
lations, and expulſions, as belong to fire or heat, or as : may 
etter 
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better ſay, produces heat or fite, and asI faid there are in- 
finite ſeveral wayes of each kinde of. motion ; as for example, 


L will treat of one of them: a bee gather wax, a bird gather 
ſtraws, and a man gathers ſticks ; the bees gather and carie 
the wax to the hive to make a comb, to lay, or hold and keep 


the honey ; the bird gathers and carries the ftraw to build a 
neſt to hatch her young ones in; the man gathers wood to 
mend his houle, theſe all gather to one end, bur yet ſeveral 
wayes; for the bees gather the wax,and carie it on their thighs, 
the bird gathers the ſtraw, and carries it with their. bill, the 
man gathers with his hands, but carries it ſeveral wayes, as on 
his head, or on his ſhoulders, or at his back, or in his armes, 
and milions of the like examples may be given upon each 
kinde or ſort of motion, or moved matter. 

Again, I muſt advertife my readers, that though I ſay there 
are fiery motions in drugs, and natural fiery motions in every 
animal creature, and ſo in many other figures; yet I mean 
not a bright ſhining fire, although ſome are of opinion, that in 
the heart is a thin flame, and when tht 1s pur out, or goeth 
out, the creature dies ; but I mean not ſuch a fire, for ro my 
apprehenſion there are three ſorts of fire to our perceivance, al- 
though there may be numberlefle forts, yet all of one kinde : as 
for example, there are thoſe creatures we call animals, though 
ſome are beaſts, birds, fiſh, and men, but not onely fo, for 
{ome arc of one ſort, and ſome of another ; for a lennit is nor a 
parot, nor a parot an owl ; nor a horſe a cow, nor a ſheep a 
dog , nor a whale a herring, nor a herring a plaile, nor a plaiſe 
a lovſter ; nor a black-more is not a tauny-more, nor a Euro- 
Plan an Ethiopian, yet all are of animal kinde ; ſo although 
there may be feveral ſorts of fire, and {o of the other elements, 
yet all are of the fiery kinde,or likewiſe the fiery motions make 
teveral figures, and feveral figures have jeveral fiery motions, 
for every fort of animals have a ſeveral ſhape, and ſeveral mo- 
tions belonging to that ſhape; ſo in fiery figures, and fiery 
motions; but as I ſaid before; there are three torts of fire. The 
firſt is a bright-ſhining hot-burning fire, that is,when the interi- 
or, and exterior temperament of matter, and the interior and 
exterior figure, and the interior and exterior motions be all as 
one, The {ſecond 1s a hot-burning fire, but not a bright (hi- 
ning fire,fuch as Aqua-forrtis, vitrals, and ſuch forts of the ſame 
nature which will burn as fire ' doth, but nor thin as the other 
fire doth ; for though they are both of an interior nature, yet 
not of an exterior, for the bright-ſhining fire is all compoſed 
of ſharp points, as I may ſay, lines of points, but this vitral fire 
is as tharp edged lines, like a raſor, or knife, or the like, net- 
ther is there external motions alike z tor bright-ſhining fire 
mounts upwards, when it is not {uppreſt, or ina ſtraight para- 
lel line, for flame which is the liquid part of bright-ſhining 
fire , although it moves in ſeveral lines, as it aſcends , yet T _-- 

ines 
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lines they afcend mn are a ſtraight diameter line, but this vi- 
tral fire deſcends as tt were downward, or divides as ſtreames 
of water do, that digs itfelt a paſſage through the earth, ſo this 
vitral cuts a paſſage, through what it works on, neither can this 
{ort of fire work 10 variouily, as bright-ſhining fire can, by rea- 
{on-it hath not ſo many parts, for points will fall into more 
parts, and are more {wit in motion, then the edged line; as for 
cxample, duft which is numerous little parts heapt together, 
will be more agile upon the leaſt motion, although it be of a 
weighty nature, as of the nature of a ſtone, 

The ſmal haires which be of a light, and weightleſle nature, 
but being nor divided into ſo many parts, cannot move ſo nim- 
ble, as being united lines, bur it you cut the hair into ſmal 
parts, it ſhall move with more reſtlefſe motion, then the ſand, 
by 1o much the more as the ſubſtance 1s lighter, 

The third fort of fire is that which I call a cold dull fire; 
{uch as brimſtone, or fulphur, mercury, ſalt, oyl, or the like, 
this ſort in the interior nature 1s of the nature of bright-ſhining 
fire, both in the motions, and temperaments of matter, bur 
not in the exterior, for it 1s compoſed of points, but thoſe poinrs 
are turned inward, as toward the Center : but afloon 
as it touches rhe bright-ſhining fire, it ſtraight turns rhe 
points outward : for thole points ſoon catch hold of thoſe 
itraight circumferent lines, and break them in funder, 
which as foon as they are broke, the points are at liberty, 
and taking their freedom, they mount in a flame ; but when 
thoſe lines are not diſſolved by fire, but crack, as we will ſnap 
a ſtring aſunder , then they oncly iparkle fire our,bur not flame 
out z but mercury, or quick-{11ver, the interior 1s fire, but the 

exterior 1s water, for the exterior moves extenuating circles as 
water doth, and ſo much as to make it ſoft, and fluid, bur 
not ſo much as to make it wet ; for though iralwayes gathers 
into ſphiratical figures, which thews that the exterior would 
run into wet, but that the interior hinder it, by drawing the 
circles inward,as cold doth water into hail-ſtones, but yet the 
interior wants the force to make it ſo hard and firm ; but as I 
did advertiſe my Readers before, that all ſorts of fire work ac- 
cording to the matter it meets with, yet none work fo vari- 
ouſly, as the bright-ſhining fire; which makes me think that 
drugs are more of the nature of bright-ſhining fire, then of the 
two other ſorts, becauſe they work in the body according to 
the humour it meets with , for if it meets wit watriſh humors, 
it boyls it as water in a pot, which either boiles over the 
mourh of the ſtomack, or evaporates out in {weat, like 
dewes, or draws downward, like as in ſhowe rs ofrain,it melts 
humors like metal, or turns humors like wood into aſhes, or 
calcines the humor, where ſome part is fixed, other parts are 
volable ; As for example, Rubarb hath a double faculty, ſome 
humors it expels our, others ir bindes up ; for Rubarb is both 
pure 
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purging, and reſtringent, as it is tobe obſerved in great 
tluxes; for what it doth not caſt forth it confirms to a 
more {old ſubſtance, ſo as itdoth expulſe and contra& at one 
time, as I may ſay, according as it findes the humour it works 
with ; Again, ſome drugs move ſeveral expulſive wayes, as by 
vomit and ſtool, where the vomiting is produced with aſ- 
cending expuliions, ſiege with deſcending expulſions, but thar 
expulies deſcending are of the nature of vitral fire, all that ex- 
pulſes aſcendingly, is of the nature of ſulphurous fire; but the 
generality ot drugs works like bright-ſhinng fire, according to 


the nature of the matter, it meets with, as I have formerly 
deſcribed. 


Chap. 103, The motion of Medicines, 


A S I haveſaid in my former chapter, that all medicinal 
drugs, or fimples, eſpecially thole that purge, are of the 
nature of fire; tor the motions therein moſt commonly 
work apart according to the humor it meets with, as fire 
doth, which in general is to move ſo and ſo *; yer the natural 
motions in drugs, and likewiſe in fire are expulſive, and all 
thar is expulſive, 1s by antipathetical nature ſtriving to deſtroy 
by uniting parts, and all contrative motions are by a ſympa- 
thetical nature, ſtriving to unite, by imbracing, or drawing 
parts together, yet the nature of the body they work in the 
contra&ting motions, may be antiparhetical, and expulſive mo- 
tions may be {ympatherical, the one in expelling the ſuperfluous 
and corrupted humors, the other in contracting them into a dif- 
eaſc,but moſt diſeaſes are cured by contrary motions;for if they 
be diſcales of expuliions,they mult be cured by contracting, or 
retentive medicines;it they be difeaſes of contraftions,they muſt 
be cured by expulſive medicines, or elle dilating or attracting; 
for though the motions of attraction be agreeable, or of the 
nature of contra&tion, as to its ſelf, as I may ſay, that 1s, to 
draw or carry, all to a center, as it were, but the onely diffe- 
rence 1s, that attraction make it {elf the center, drawing all 
things to it ; but contractions make the matter they work 
on , part of the center with them, but all attractions are in- 
ſinuating morions, inviting, or drawing all towards it ſelf, or 
like a man that ſhould draw a diſh of meat, or as if one ſhould 
{uck the breſts or udder, but contracting motions are rather to 
binde,or knit up parts together, but if the diſcaſes proceed from 
diſuniting motions, then retentive medicines muſt be applied, 
which is to firm, hold, or ſettle parts that are looſe, unſteddy; 
bur if the diſeaſes proceed out of diſorder and irregularity, they 
muſt be cured by digeſtive medicines, which 1s to put every 
part in order, and in its proper place ; like wiſe States-men 
that are neither partial or malicious, (but Readers know) that 

though 
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though I ſay all diſeaſes muſt be cured by contrary motions, 
yet the motions that are in ſuch medicines,muſt ſympathize,and 
agree with the conſtitution of the body, Laſtly, it is to be 
obſerved, that every degree in the diſeate muſt be followed 
with the ſame degree jn the medicine, whether {wift or flow, 
ſtrong or weak, Or More; or lefle, that is, you match your medi- 
Cines to the dileaie; bur miſtake me nor, I mean not after the 
literal ſenſe,but after the metaphorical ſenſe;but al purging me- 
dicines are dilative or expulſfive,all reftringent medicines, are 
contractive, and retentive, | 

All drawing medicines are attractive. 

All reſtorative, or reviving medicines are diſgeſtive, 

And thoſe comracting medicines that muſt cure the bo- 
dy, mudt ſympathize with the natural health, and conſtitution 
ot the body, not with the diſcale, for theſe motions , draw, 
earher, or at leaſt knit , and bind up the ſound parts from the 
corrupted parts, left ti.ey ſhould intermix, and retentive re- 
medies do nor onely ſtay thole parts that are apt to diſunite, 
but give ſtrength , and hold our the aſſaulting motions in 
miſtempered matter, and all attractive medicines that ſym- 
vathize with the natural conſtitutions of the body, fucks and 
draws forth from the. corrupt matter the pure, which is mix- 
ed, or involved therein z but thoſe attractive, and drawing 
medicines that are applied to outward ſores, or the like, muſt 
have a ſympathy with the malady, or putritaction, for all a- 
verſions do caſt outward; or from them, not draw to 
them. 

As for the expulſive remedies they muſt be carefully ap- 
plied, leſt they thould caft forth the wrong humor, by which 
the * malignant grows more powerful, or elſe ſhould carry 
out more humor, then the ſtrength of the body , will permit, 
or ſhould be ſo weak, or of ſuch a nature, onely to diſturb, and 
unſettle, bur nor carry forth , from which diſturbance grear 
inconveniences, or deadly quarels in the body may ariſe ; 
wherefore theſe medicines are more dangerous then any 0- 
ther ſort, although no medicine can be fately applied, unleſſe 
the ſtrength and nature be anſwerable to the conſtitution of 
the body, or the diſeaſes in the body, no not thoſe we 
call reſtorative, or reviving remedies, which work diſgeſtive- 
ly, ſuch as cordials, or the like, for when there is more ap- 
plied then will fagree with the conſtiturion of the body, or 


- with the temper, or degree of the diſeaſes, they turn from be- 


ing aſſiſting friends, to aſſaulting enemies, tor when they have 
more force then regular work, they put in diſorder thoſe re- 
eularities, for want of regular imployment ; for it is againſt 
the nature of innate matter to defiſt from moving, or work- 
ing, but it is not againſt nature to change andalter the 
motions. 

| The ſeveral degrees, and natures of drugs of every pat- 


ticular 
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ticular drug; and fimple; I leave my readers to the Herbal, 
awhere perchance fottie* of it may be diſcoutled of right; or 
effecually,' howloever-it is too laborious a ſtudy or practiſe 
ne ie Chap. 204, Agreeng, and wt agreeing of bumours;ſerſes, ",.. 
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Come times the humours of the body, and the outward 
Lenſes agree and diſagree ; ſometimes the hutmours of the 
body, and. the paſſions of ' the minde, agree, or diſagrees 
fometimes the paſſions of the minde, and the outward ſen: 
ſes agree, or diſagree, and ſometimes the ſenſes, and the paſ- 
ſons diſagree, or agree with the humors of the body. | 
As for example, tometimes the diſtempered humors in the 
body, make extravagancy in the ſenſes, as we fee in fevers; 
and ſometimes the diſtempered humors of the body make a 
diſordered minde, as we ſee thoſe that have cholerick hu- 
mors,cholerick paſſions; melancholy humours, melancholy pal- 
ſions, -and the like, or diſtempered humors, extravagant imagl- 
= nz rm > OC. 
- Sometimes extravagant ſenſes make extravagant fancies, 
ſometimes a ſuperabundant humor makes a ſtrong particylar, 
_ appetite 3 as for example, thoſe in the m__ fickneſſe, the 
overiiowing, Or increafe of ſome raw, and indigeſted humor 
will cauſe a ftrong particular appetite, as ſome mn that diſeaſe 
love to ſmell ſtrong ſmells, as camficr, tanned-lcather, muſty 
bottles, or the like, or to delight onely in one taſte, as oate- 
meal, coals, or ſeveral particular taſts, or extravagant taſts, 
not natural to the conſtitution of the body, as to delight ro 
eat coals, leathcr, candles, cork, and milions of rhe like; and 
the humour increaſcrh, and is nouriſhed by the ſympathy of 
that extravagant diet ; for what the tenſes rake pleaſure in, 
the minde longs for, Again, fome Iimors Antipathize, as to 
hate all Ioathlome taſts, fmelis, notices, touches, and ob- 
jects. FD = 
So paſſions ſympathize with ſome kumors, and diſagree with 
others, tor ſome bitter kumors make cholerick paſſions, ſharp 
bumors make ſpiteful paſſions, tough humors make a dull un- 
derſtanding, melancholy humors, make timeroſity, cholerick. 
bumors make courage, and many the like; rhen rhe ſenſes of 
the minde agree, and dilagrce often, as fome objects will 
aſtonuh the tenſes, and raviſh the minde, delight the ſenſe, 
and caufe love in the minde ; others which the {enſe di{like, 
cauſerth hate inthe minde, pain in the ſenſe, grieving in the 
minde, pleaſure in the {cnſe, delight in the minde z bur it the 
ſenſe and minde diſagree, then the ſenſe likes that the minde 
hates; As for cxample, the ſcnle is taking pleaſure upon an 
objet, whach for the crofle diſpoſition, the minde Fa'ex, or for 
L | | {ome 
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ſome jnjury done, orby fome negle&, or out of envie, and as 
they ſymparhize,and antipathize in their working, and making 
ſo in the expulfions, time works out a paſſion, accidents work 
out paſſion, evacuations work out paſhon; the like in the ſen- 
ſes, 10 many times humors are expulſed by paſſions, and as the 
ſupertiuities are purged out of the body,after the ſame manner, 
are violent paſſions trom the minde ; for as the body purges 
by ſiege, by vomit, by urin, by ſpitting, by ſweating, by blee- 
_ ding, by inciſions, and the like ; 1o ſtrong paſſions are purged 
by weeping, by ſighing, groaning, ſpeaking, and ating ; bur 
' itthe increaſing motions of the humors in the body, and the 
paſſions in the minde;, be as many, and as ſtrong, as the expul- 
{ive motions, then there is a continuance of the ſame humour 
or paſſion, for whatſoever is caſt forth; or waſted, is bred 
again, 


' * Chap, 205, Of outward objefis diſagreeing with the natural 
, motions, and humoars in the body, _ 


Nward commotions of the body are often times cauſed by 

.ourward objects, or ſubjects, as when the ſenſes take ade- 
light at ſome kinde of ſound;ſcent,ſight,taſte, and touch; as for 
example, ſome will ſownd art a feartul noiſe,thar 15,at a ſudden, 
or unacuſtomed, or tumultyous noiſe ; others will ſownd at the 
ſight of bloud, or at any cruel obje&, or ar the ſight of a cat, 
or many other creatures ; ſome will ſownd at ſweet-{mels ; o- 
thers if they ſhould taſte cheeſe, or any meat they diſlike natu- 
rally, and ſome will not onely ſownd but die laughing with 
rickling, the reafon is, that the exterior motion anticipates with 
the natural motions belonging to the body, ſometimes onely 
to the ſen{itive parts, other-{ome to the rational part, others to 
both, - 

The reaſon is, that the diſordered motions of the outward 
ſenſes, diſorder the interior motions, which makes the body 
ſick, and the body paſſionate, and ſometimes the brain fran- 
tick, and if they make not the body fick, nor the brain mad; 
yet thoſe antipathetical, and theſe diſordered motions, never fail 
ro put the ſenſe to pain, or move paſſion ;, but when theſe anti- 

athetical motions be tooſtrong for the natural motions belong- 
ing to the body, or minde, it brings death, or unrecoverable 
madnes, for then the natural motions belonging to that body, 
is as it were extinguiſhed ; thus we may fee that the outward 
ſenſes may be perteR, and the inward parts within that body 
may be corrupt and decayed ; fo likewiſe the outward ſenſes 
may be defected, and the inward parts ſound, and ſo ſome 
parts of the body firme, and others infirme, and ſome of the 
outward parts, or ſenſe wanting, or defc&ive, others free clear 
and diſtinguiſhing, 

The reaſon is,that ſome of the ſenſitive innated matter WOcks 

| orderly, 


By 
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orderly, others diſorderly, and clear from the nature of the 
body ; for as I have ſaid before,ſome of the /exterior parts of 
the body,may be nummed,or dead;the reaſon is that the natural 
motions, belonging to ſuch a parr of the body are altered, for 
every part or parcel, hath proper motions belonging there- 
unto, 

But if in any part of the body , the natural motions onely 
work irregularly, then it onely cauſcth a pain in that part; bur 
if the motions work croſle to the nature of the body, it cauſeth 
that part to die, but if they alter but in part, it cauſeth onely 
a nunineſſe which is in a degree of being dead, but it the na- 
tural motions be onely ſtopt by ſome - outward accident, or 
actions, as by a ſudden fright, which cauſeth the body ro ſwoon 
by reaſon the ſpirits are contracted by the fright into fo ſtraight 
a compaſle, and thronged ſo cloſe together, that they cannot 
move in order, or by the action of lying, or prefling too hard, 
or too heavy upon any part that hinders the ſpirits therein 
from moving after their natural manner, which cauſeth a flee- 
pinefle or numneſle in thoſe parts, that are preſt by weight, 
or ſtrength ; thole diſorders are ſoon to be rectified, Again, 
as by giving liberty , or helping the ſpirits with cordials 
which gives ſtrength to them, and ſets them art liber- 
ty 3 bur if the ſenſitive parts be quite altered from their na- 
tural courſe, they ſeldom are re&ified z But ſometimes the 
aſſiſtance of the regular motions in the body, joyning as 
it were with one conſent, do expel that innated matter out of 
that part wherein they work, contrary to the nature of the 
body, and ſupplies that part with freſh, and new matter, that 
moves as it ihould do. 

Likewiſe as the ſenſitive innated matter works in ſome parts 
of the body irregularly,and in orher parts regularly,and in one, 
and the ſame part, ſometimes regularly, and ſometimes irre- 
eularly,the ſame is it many times with the rational innate mat- 
ter; for ſometimes that will moves regularly, and ſometimes 
iregularly, that makes frantick men, ſometimes to be in their 
wits , and {ſometimes out of their wits : but it their madneſſe 
be at certain times, as at full of the moon, or high tides, or 
ſprings, or falls, or in the midſt of ſummer, or when they 
keep an evil, or too full a dict,then it proceeds from thoſe out- 
ward accidents,which give afliſtance to the dilordered motions, 
which inhabit in the body, the original defett being amongſt 
the ſenlitive innate matter, for this ſhewes that the madneſs 
proceeds from ſome diſtemper of the body, which moſt com- 


monly is in the ſpleen, or that which they call in women, the 


mother, from which parts ariſe grofle, and noifom vapors, 
which alcends up into the head, and diſaffe&s the brain ;; and 
many times the brain is diſaffe&ted with its own diſtempers,and 
whenſoever the brain is diſtempered, the rational innate marter 
which moves therein, moves irregularly ; but when thoſe times 
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or ſcaſons are paſt, or that overtulnefſe of humour is purged 
out, the natural motions of humour get ſtrength, and the man 
is well untill the return thereof. 

- But if the irregularity be 1n the rational innate matter, it is 
moſt dangerous, for it ſeldom, or never is cured, nor ſeldom 
have intermitting fits, but as a continual fever, in the body, 
ſo is a continual madneſfle in the minde, 

But I ſhall ſpeak more of this in my following chap- 
ters, 


Chap. 206. Of the 1nward ſenſe, and outward ſenſe, as the 
interior and exterior parts, 


ho Seer of the exterior fenſes may be extinguiſhed, as fight, 
kf hearing, ſcent, or taſte, or ſome parts of the body numb, 
or dead, or ſome disjoynted from the reſt; as leggs, or arms, 
toes, breſt, eyes, noſe, or the like, and yet the material parts 
ſound and whole, which materal parts are the vital parts, as 
the brain, the heart, the liver, the lungs, the lights, rhe ſpleen, 
the maw, the midriff, the kidnies, the bladder, or the like ; as 
for the heart, and the brain, there is ſuch a ſympatrhiſing, and 
conjun&ion with the whole body, as the leaſt diſtemper indan- 
gers the body,and the leaſt alteration of their ſhapes,or figures, 
it deſtroyes the life of the body, but for the reſt of thoſe vi- 
tals, or fundamental parts, when they decay, or are any way 
impaired, the life doth ſink down as in were by degrees, 
according as thoſe parts impaires; but it they be wounded, 
or corrupted by poiſons, or plaguie infections, or by an abſo- 
lute, and ſudden alteration , from their natural motions or 
figures, then the lite is ſuddenly extinguithed, but the external 
figures of the reſt of the parts have not ſuch a ſympathy to the 
interior motions of the whole figure.z but when I ſay the ex- 
terior figure of the interior parts, I mean the particular figure 
of every particular part, not onely the outward part, as hands 
and armes,leggs, and head, and body and the like; but of brain, 
and heart, and liver, and ſo all the reſt; for though they be 
" Internal figures, to the external figures, yet they be the exter- 
nal figures to'the internal motion that works in them, 


RY Chap. 207. The ſympathies and antipathies of ſound to the 


eniade and afons, 


He bottome hole in the eare is covered with a thin caule,or 
 felme; which is called the drum of the ear, where thoſe 
motions that enter in at the ear beat thereon, like unto drum- 
ſticks, and if the felm, or thin skin, be ſtretched ſmooth, or 
braced ſtraight with the nervous ſtrings, the ſound is clear and 
loud, bur if it be weakly braced, and the nervous ſtrings looſe, 
andthe thin skin ſlack; the ſound is low and dull, by reaſon o- 
| SK 
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skin 1s ſo ſoft by the {lackneſs, that the beating, or ſtriking, os 

playing motion thereon cannot rebound, or retort, but 1inks, 

and is imothered therein ; and if it be ſtretched very hard, and 

thin, and then fuch motions enter the ear, which pierce, or cut 

ſharp, ſuch as we call ſhrill notes, it doth nor onely deſturb the 

natural motion in the brain, but many times breaks that skin, or 

at leaſt purs it to pain; likewiſe it thoſe motions that enter 

in at the car, move croſle to the natural motions in the brain, 

it cauſerh pain in the head; likewiſe if one and the {ame notes are 

often repeated, it fills the head fo full of this particular motion, 

as they over-power the natural motions therein ; and as I may We may heat 
ſay, caule a {urteit thereof in the brain, being glutted therewith, 7 
tiring not onely the ſenſitive part of the brain, which cauſeth tha ir may | 
pain or diſeaſes, but opprefſſeth the rational part of innate mat- f oy Beret 
rer in tre brain, cauſing a hate thereto ; and it the vocal, or lightful - "at 
verbal ſound are crofled, as by the way of antipathy, it may dif- firſt. 
order both the ſen{1tive, and rational innated matter in the brain, ſl 
ſo much by ſtriking or preſſing into, and by barring and throng- ; 
ing out, as the ſenſe, and reaſon are ſo difordered, as the natu- 

ral government 1s abſolutely overthrown, from whence proceeds | 
madneſs, at leaſt extravagant paſſions raiſed from the heart ; the | 
like diſorder both in the head, and heart, may proceed from each 7 i 
of the ſenſes ; and as this or the like external objects, or {ſubjects 
may diſorder by the irregular, and antipathetical motions the 
health and underſtanding, which are the interiour motions, ſo 
regularity and ſympathie of the verbal or vocal motions brought 
through the car, may conipoſe the differences, and diſorder of 
the natural interior motions, as health, reaſon, underſtanding, 
afteion, or reconcilement ; as for example, a rimely, kinde, 
diſcrcet diſcourſe, may cotnpoſe a diſquiet mind;for the motions 
of wile, ſober, kinde, gentle, or eloquent words may turn the 
motion of troubled & combuſtible, or extravagant thoughts into 
a {mooth, and calm temper, or regular order ; Likewiſe un- 
kinde, and indiſcreer, double, falſe, malicious, haſty,{udden;{ad, 
or irightful diſcourſes, may diſcompoſe, ard diſorder a quier 
and well tempered minde, diſordering the regular motions, by 
miſplacing the thoughts, making a war in the minde, giving | 


© . 
ſtrength to ſome thoughts, and overpowring others, 


The like with vocal lounds; as for mulick, the notes in muſick 
agree with the motions of paſſions, and the morions of ſeveral 
thoughts,as ſome notes ſympathize with paſſions, and with the ſe- 
vera] thoughts, and move the a&ions accordingly, ſo others dif- 
compole the minde, and inveterat and diſturb it; for ſlow,{ought 
ſtrains on the tenor, and baſs, is as commending, extorting, cxct- | 
ting, threatning, terrifying, judging, which moves the minde to 
melancholy, from whence proceeds fear, ſuperſtition, devotion, 
repenting, praying, and vowing, which cauſeth an humble ſub- _ | 
miiion, dejeted countenance, weeping eys,heaved up bands,and dl 
bended knees, | ME. 
And 
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And flow ſoft notes, onely on the tenors, are a ſad relation; 
ſorrowful laments, mourntul complaints, pleadings, petitioning, 
acknowledging taults, begging pardon, umploring mercy, which 
moves the minde to a tender puty and compaſſion, and a chari- 
table love, from whence proceeds a liſining car, a helping 
hand, a ſerious countenance, a ſad eye, with a favouring caſt 
theretrom, 

High, hard, ſharp, notes or ſtraines, on the baſle or tenor, is 
like exclaiming, incouraging, or animating, extolling, promi- 
ſing; which moves the minde to pride, ambition, vain-glory, 
defire, hope, which makes the body active, the actions adven- 
rrous, bold, the eyes darting and quick. 

Low,ſharp ſtraines, and crols notes, and unequal times,move 
the minde to murmur words, choler, hate, revenge, fury,deſpair, 
the cur{ing, their hands tearing, the legs ſtamping, their bodies 
turning ſeveral wayes, thetr countenance maskerd and gaſtly, 
and the eyes ſtaring, 

But quick ſharp ſtraines in tenor notes, and ſoft ſlow ſtrains 
on treble notes, are as perſwading, Hattering, inſinuating, pro- 
teſling, inviting, alluring, this moves the minde to love, the 
choughts to be amorous ; this makes their actions affeCtive, kil- 
ſing their hands, making of leggs, mending their garments, of- 
fering their ſervice, thetr words complemental, their counte- 
nance ſmiling, and their eyes glancing. 

And quick ſharp ſtrains, on the tenor, and treble notes, 
produce a cheerful minde, it makes the thoughts lively, the 
countenance pleaſant, their eyes quick, their diſcourle wanton, 
and jeſting,their actions laughing, finging, playing,and dancing, 

But flow low flats ſtrike on the bafſes, and tenor notes moves 
the minde to a dull ſtupidity, wherein the thoughts lie as dead, 
this makes. the body appear like ſenflels ſtatues of ſtone, 
 witt out motion, the head bending down, the eyes fixt to the 
ground, 

But Cramatick muſick is like Schools diſputation,and diſcord 
in muſick, is like quarrelling, theſe are the grounds of muſical 
diſcourſes, or diſcourſes in muſick, 

Muſick hath a {ympathie to the rational motions, becauſe the 
rational ſpirits move 1n number and meaſure, as muſical inſtru- 
ments do, : | 

Thus as notes are ſet, the thoughts are placed, and as the 
notes change in ſeveral tunes, ſo the thoughts move in ſeveral 
paſſions, and as notes are compoſed, ſo are thoughts, as (em- 
brim of thoughts, a full note 18a fixt thought, 

Thus according as the notes and thoughts agree, the minde, 
and muſick makes a harmony, 1f I have not matched my ſtrains 
end notes, with words and thoughts properly, let thoſe that un- 
derſtand muſick, and Rhetorick mend it, for I underſtand 
neither, having neither fed at the full rable, nor drank at the 


full head of learning, but lived alwayes upon ſcattered crums, 
which 
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which I pick up here and there, and like a poor lafie begger, 
that had rather feed on ſcraps then work, or be induſtrious 


\ to ger wealth, ſoI had rather write by gueſle, then take the 


pains to learn every nice diſtin&ion, 


. 


And it my book will not pleaſe the . learned, yet it may 


pleaſe the vulgar, whole capacity can onely dig in the earth; 


being not able to reach the celeſtial Orbs by ſpeculation; 


Chap. 208, The knowledge of diſeaſes. 

T is not ſufficient for Phyſitians to ſtudy the names of diſea- 

ſes, and to know onely ſo much, as to diſtinguith one kinde 
of diſeale from another, as we ſhould diſtinguiſh man from 
beaſt, or {0,as a horſe from a cow,or as that horſe is a barbe; or 
a coarſer, or a genet, or a Turk, or an Arabian; bur that this 
barbez1s not that barbe, or this genet is not that genet, and the 
like. Likewiſe to know the nature ſo, as to know how to uſe 
it, and what fit to apply to it; as for example, a man buyes 
a horſe, and he having onely an old ſaddle, that he was accuſto- 
med to ride with on a horſe he tormerly had, put it on his 


new horles back; yet — his horſe is of the ſame Country, 


or {ort of horſes, as his former horſe was, yet the ſaddle 
may not be fit for the new horle, but may be either too big or 
roo little, and by the unfitnefle may gall his horſe ſo ſore, 
and corrupt the fleſh ſo much, as he may be a ſcald back jade; 
as long 
caſes medicines may be too ſtrong, or t00 weak, or they may e- 
vacuate too much or too little,it they do not not know the juſt 
dimenſion, and extention of the diſeaſe. Again, one the fame 
fort of horſes may be ſo dull, as hardly to move out of his 
pace with the ſpur, although ir ſhould prick ſo deep, as to make 
his ſides to bleed, when another horſe of the ſame tort, ſhall 
run away, over hedg, and ditch, againſt trees,and ſtones, untill 
he hurt himſelf, and flings his rider, or at leaſt flings,and leaps, 
and ſnorts, and ſtamps ; and grows into a furious heat, fo dif- 
eaſes, ſome muſt be handled gently, others more roughly, for 
in diſeaſes you muſt learn the diſpoſition of the diſeaſe, as well 


of what kinde, ſort, or breed it is ; ſo likewiſe it is not enough 
for a. phyſitian to know what drugs will purge choler, what 


flegme, and what melancholy, or the like ; but they ſhould 
ſtudy to know the ſeveral motions, which work in them, or 
elſe their operations will be as their imploiments are , which 


ts chance-medly; for otherwite a Phyſitian neither applies 


his medicines knowingly,nor $kilfully, but cuſtomarily,becauſe 

they are uſually given in ſuch diſeaſes, whereof ſome do mend, 

others do die with them; but certain if Phyſitians would rake 

pains to ſtudy the ſeveral motions of the ditcafes,and alſo of the 

drugs, and medicines they give, and would do as skiltul mu- 
litians, which make a confort,where although every one plaies 
Ip upon 


as he lives, if it feſters not as to kill him ; ſo in diſ- 
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mpon a ſevetal inſtrument, yet they all make their notes 
agree; there: would: 'follow a harmony of health in the body, 


as: wellas a'harmony gfimufick in theſe conſorts, = 
But as I ſaid before it is not ſufficient to know how t6 'purg 
choler, #Hegrmez melancholy, and" the like, *for the purg- 
ing:of rhoſe humors doth not alwayes- work -cures z for forne 
diſcaſesdoaiot alwayes proceed-fo much from the looſe hu- 
mours inthe body, as the difordered motions in the body; 
for ctoler, tkegme; melancholy, are not fuperfiudus humors of 
the body; unlefle the quantity of each be too much; for the na- 
ture'df the body,” ratuoſs ous are iparr 'of the _ and 


v 


the: body:could nor fubſiſt withotir them, for they are ſeveral 


mixtures;; which' ſerve 'to: the 'confiſtance* of the figure, and 
as: (ome. lmmours, make 'and mix fuch humours, ſo other mo- 
tions carry::the humour like temperea matter; of lime to the 
ercations Qr-reparations of the figure; which is the body 5 and 
#.rthere. were none -of thoſe humours,' the figure would no 
more ſtand; :if onee a decaying; no more then @ houfe which 
runs: to. ruine for want of ſtone, brick, wood, or morter, or 
the like: befides, it there were nor: flegme, choler, would 
dolike .a coach wheel,” for. want. of moiſture, the motions 
wouldſet the body on fire, and if'no choler, the flegme would 
drown it, and if neither flegme nor choler, muddy melancholy 
would dam; or ftopat upy.. 1! OB I 

. But Phyſitians ſhould ſtudy difeafes fo, as they-may be able 
to:diſtinguiſh them,as we 'do the different faces of mankinde, 
or any other 3 For there are as many ſeveral kindes of diſcaſes, 
as there are animals, and -as much difference in one, and the 
{ame kinde, as there arc in the {everal ſhapes, and countenan- 
ces to the body and nature, and diſpofition of the minde; be- 
ſides, diſeaſes are like parents, and children, . as the childe 
may :xclemble the parent , or the children of the ſame parents 
may reſemble one another, and yet they are not all one ; A- 
gain,diſcaſes may be like half brothers, or ſiſters, as ome may 
have all one mother, bur nor one tarher ; ſo ſome diſeaſes may 
be produced,partly from fuch a cauſc,and partly from another. 
Again, diſcates may be matcht, and {ome to be like widows, 
and widows that marry again, {o diſcaſes may be looſe, or be 
quit of ſuch a producing caule, and joyn with another, =_ 

As for example, a cold ſtomack is a diſeaſe, and a hot liver 
is a diſcaſe,.and both may produce ſuch diſeaſes; perchance the 
cold ftomack, may be cured, but northe hot liver, when the 
cold ſtomack 1s cured, the hot liver is a widow, which after- 
wards may chance to match with a cold melancholy ſpleen, or 
rwo or thre, or more. diſeaſes, may be matched together; as if 
a man ſhould have two or three wives, or a woman as many 
husbands; likewiſe ſeveral accidents may be matched, or at 
leaſt commit adultery, and ger baſtardly children, 

As for example, a great heat may be matched or joyned 
With 
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with a ſudden cold, which may produce a great fever or other 
diſeaſes that uſually follow , and nulions of the like exam- 
ples may bee given. Bur I deſire my Readers, that they may 
not condemn my compariſons, as extravagant, and too fan- 
taſtical for ſo grave a ſubjedt, but I could finde no fitter to ex- 
prefle my meaning , which 1s onely that I would have Pky- 
fitians, as skiltul, knowing and learned in diſcaſes, as they arc 
in the cuſtoms, manners, humours, and perſons of men, and 
that they may as knowingly diſtiugniſh the difference, alterati- 
ons, degrees, and alliances of difeaſes, as they do the ſeveral 
ſexes, faces, countenance, diſpoſitions and qualities of men. 

Belides,who knowes but that the very thoughts of men may 
be known by the temper of their body? for cauld men come 
but to learn the ſeveral motions of the body, which ingenious 
obſervations may come to do, they may cafily come to learn 
the motions of the minde, and focorme to know the thoughts, 
which thoughts are the ſeveral figures therein, which figures 


moſt commonly move {ympathetically, with the motions of 
the body. 


Chap. 209, To my juſt Readers, 


| Deſire all thoſe that are friends to my book, if not to my 
book; for juſtice lake, that whatſoever is new is my own, 
which I hope all 1s 3 for I had never any guide to dire& me, 
-nor intelligence from any Authors, to advertiſe me, but write 
according to my own natural cogitations, where if any do 
write after the {ame manner in whar language foever, that 
they will remember my work is the original of their diſcourſe, 
bur they that ſteal out my opinions, or compare them to old 
opinions, that are nothing alike, as if one ſhould liken to 
men that had neither ſemblance in features, countenance, pro- 
portion, nor agy avg becauſe they are two men, as be- 
ing of madkinde, furely they might be judged to be fools; bur 
may all ſuch be condemned, as talſe, malicious, ridiculous or 
mad. 

But to ſuch noble diſpoſitions as will give right, and ſpeak 
truth, may they never receive injury, may honour crown them, 
fame applaud them, and time reward them with anti- 


quity. 
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This Chapter although 11 belongs to another book, yet I thought it 
fit to joys 1t to this diſcourſe, 


Chap. 210. The diatical Centers, 

A Lrhough infinite matter and motion was from all eter- 
nity.z yet thar infinite moving matter 1s dilpoſed by an 
infinite Dcity, which hath power to order that moving mat- 
ter, as that Dcity pleaſeth, by reaſon there 1s nothing greater 
then. it felt, theriore there 1s nothing that can -oppole its 

. will. | 
Likewile this Deity is as the center of infinite moving mat- 
icr, for though there can be no center in infinites, by reaſon 
there is no circumference, yet in reſpe& the matter is infinite 


every way from, and to this Deity ; we Gap the Deity is - 


the center of infinite matter, and by reaſon,\the infinite mo- 
ving matter, flowes as much to this diatical, center, as from 
It, it doth as it were preſent it ſelf, or rather is forced to be 
ordered, by its infinite wiſdom, which otherwiſe it would 
run into an infinite confuſion, with which there would be an 
infinite,horrid and eternal war 1 nature; and though this Deity 
is as the center to infinire matter, yet this Deity in it ſelf is as 
infinite matter, for its wiſdom 1s as infinite as marter, and its 
knowledge as infinite as its wildom, and its power as 
infinite as both, and the effe&s of theſe attributes rua with in- 
finite matter , like infinite parale] lines, even and ſtraight, 
not croſſing, nor obſtruCting, nor can they circumference or 
Circle in each other, the matter and the Deity being both in- 
finite neither is the matter or Deity finite to, or in them- ' 
ſelves, for infinite matter hath no end, or period , nei- 
ther can the infinite Deity comprehend it felf, {o as it 
is a,god to it ſelf, as well, or as much as to matter; for 
this Deity isno wayes finite, neither to. its ſelf, nor matter, 
its knowledge being as infinite as its power, and its wiſdom 
as infinite its knowledge, and its power as infinit as both, and 
being infinit, its wiſdom cannot be above its power, nor its 
power beyond its wiſdom, neither can its knowledge compre- 
hend its power, or the wayes of its wildom being all infinite 
and eternal. 
And though nature is infinit matter, motion and figure crea- 
ting all things out of its ſelf, for of matter they are made, and 
by motion they are formed into ſeveral and particular figures, 
yet this Deity orders and dipoles of all natures works, 


Great 
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Reat God, from thee all infinites do flow , 

And by thy power from thence effe&ts do grow ; 
Thou ordereft all degrees of matter, juſt 
As ris thy will and pleaſure move it muſt, 
And by thy knowledge orderd'ſt all the beſt, 
For in thy knowledge doth thy wildom reſt ; 
And wiſdom cannot order things amils, 
For where diſorder is, no wiſdom is, 
Beſides, great God, thy will is juſt, for why > 
Thy will till on thy wiſdom doth rely. . 
O pardon Lord, for what, I now hear ſpeak Here 
Upon a gueſle, my knowledge is but weak; SR 
But thou haſt made fuch creatures as mankinde, 
And gav'{t them ſomthing which we cal a mind, 
Alwayes in motion, never quiet lies, 
Untill the figure, of his body dies, 
His ſeveral thoughts , which ſeveral motions are 
Do raiſe up love, hope, joyes, doubts and feare; 
As love doth raiſe up hope, ſo fear doth doubr, 
which makes him ſeek to find the greatGod out; +> - 
Self love doth make him ſeek to finde, it he 
Came from, or ſhall laſt to eternity ; 
But motion being ſlow,makes knowledge weak, 
And then his thoughts 'gainſt ignorance doth beat, 
As fluid waters 'gainſt hard rocks do flow, 
Break their ſoft ſtreams, & ſo they backward go: 
Juſt ſo do thoughts,8 then they backward ſlide; 
Unto the place, where firſt they did abide ; © 
And there in gentle murmurs, do complain, 
That all their care and labour is in vain; | 
But ſince none knows, the great Creator muſt, 
Man ſeek no more, bur in his greatnels truſt. 
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Finde {ince I have read my book over, I could have cnlarged . 
| that part of my book thar treats of diſeaſes, much to the ad- 

vantage ; bur I muſt intreat my noble Readers, to remem.- 
ber there are natural humors , and metamorphoſed humors, 
which are wrought by ſeveral motions, as thoſc of Elements ; 
Alfo that there are natural contractions, attractions, retentions, 
digeſtions, delations, expulſions ; Likewiſe that there are un- 
natural of all theſe motions : that is, ſuch as are proper or im- 
proper to the the natural health, or conſiſtence of the ſeveral 
parts and the generality of the whole figure. Alſo that the mo-. 
tions that make the humor, and the motions that move the 
humor may be quite different, and ſome parts of a humor may 
be made by ſome ſorts of motiong and ſome by other forts of 
motions, where my diſcourſe of the motions which makes the 
Elements will enlighten the Readers, 
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 Erxrara, 


| þ my Epiſtle ro my Honourable Readers, for pair read poiz. In a Con- 
demning Treatiſe of Atoms, for figures read febures. p. 10. l. 28. 
r. diſſolution. p. 12.1. 30. r, other. p- 22,1. 35. I. diſſolution, p. 23.1.15. 
r. finite. p-24+ 1.21. r. brain. p. 30. |. 2. I. individable. p. 34. l. 21s 
r. bread. p+ 35-1. 22.T. digging. P» 38. 1. 21+ I.prints. p. 43-1. 16.r. cold, 
p. 58, 1.47. I. extenuated. p. 60.1. 15-r, crinkling. and 1. 36. I. triangulars. * 
Þ. G2, | 4. I from water. and |, 17+. as. p.62. |. 32. I. manner. Pp. 65. 
I. 144 I piercing. Þ- 104. |. 5. r. heptick, fevors. and |, 12. add my. p. 116. 
I. 25-r. print. P- 123. |. 6. r. foul. p.130.1. 6.r. diſſolution. and |. 27. 
add and ſwooning. P. 143+. 3. r. ſenſitive. p. 144-1. 24+ I. gold. p. 148, 
| 10, fr. veins. p. 1496 I. 6. r. fursball. p. 157. 1. 18. blot out, or quick. 
and |. 42. r. 45. p., 158.1. 30. r. dry. and. 33. r. dry. p. 160. |. 11.r. they, 
P. IG1, |, 19, Is aren0t abexpulſive. p, 162. 1. 22. I. matter from the. 
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